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A.  Consents  made  by  Army  school  personnel  regarding  TRADOC  Pam  4(T) 

Mr.  Bernard  Sllverberg  and  Dr.  Franols  Meohner  visited  five  Army  ser¬ 
vice  schools  during  the  month  of  Deoember,  1980  where  meetings  were 
held  with  service  sohool  personnel  involved  in  Front  End  Anal>a*a  and 
instructional  systems  development.  Comments  made  in  these  meetings 
were  reoorded  by  Mr.  Sllverberg  and  Dr.  Mechner  and  are  presented  in 
EXHIBIT  A  which  is  attached.  Most  of  the  comments  are  presented 
verbatim,  and  the  others  are  reconstructed  from  abbreviated  notes 
taken.  The  oommenta  in  EXHIBIT  A  are  numbered  sequentially  from  1 
through  108  for  reference  purposes.  Through  these  numbers,  the  com¬ 
ments  are  indexed  to  the  Recommendations  as  support  oitations. 

B.  Recommendations  for  revision  of  TRADOC  Pam  351-4(1) 

A  set  of  22  preliminary  Recommendations  was  submitted  to  TDI  on 
January  15,  1981  along  with  the  rationale  and  objectives  of  the 
Recommendations .  On  the  basis  of  reactions  that  have  been  reoeived  to 
the  recommendations  and  further  studies  by  BSA,  the  recommendations 
have  been  modified  and  supplemented  with  additional  recommendations. 

The  preliminary  recommendations  together  with  the  revised  and  addi¬ 
tional  recommendations  are  attaohed  as  EXHIBIT  B.  Each  of  the  26  final 
recommendations  is  indexed  to  the  relevant  supporting  statements  made 
by  aervloe  sohool  personnel  presented  in  EXHIBIT  A.  The  support  cita¬ 
tions  for  the  26  reoomaendationa  are  oited  on  the  last  page  of  EXHIBIT 
B. 

C.  Detailed  edit  of  TRADOC  Pam  351-4(T) 


A  paragraph  by  paragraph  analysis  has  been  made  of  TRADOC  Pam  35 1 — 4 (T) 
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and  tha  suggested  changes  have  been  indicated  in  the  margin*  by  means 
of  the  following  edit  code; 


E  Eliminate 

G  Good;  retain 

C  Correct  or  clarify 

S  Shorten 

A  Amplify 

Rx  See  Recoostendatlon  #x  in  EXHIBIT  B  for  the  required  action 

For  many  of  the  edit  comments ,  more  than  one  of  the  above  symbols  are 
used  in  combination,  with  the  reference  to  the  recommendation  usually 
used  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  E»  C,  S,  or  A  suggestion. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


COMMENTS  MADE  BY  ARM!  SERVICE  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
REGARDING  TRADOC  PAM  351-4 (T)  IN  MEETINGS 
HELD  IN  DECEMBER  1980  IN  FIELD  LOCATIONS 


* 


% 
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Fort  Devena  -  October  30,  1980 

Individuals  present:  Nr.  Bernard  Foley  -  Chief,  Training  Analysis 
Design  Division;  Mr.  Gregory  Krleger  -  Chief,  Training  Analysis  Branch; 
John  Engle  -  Eduoation  Specialist;  CAPT  Susan  Werner  -  Officer  Training 
Analysis  Branoh;  SFC  Roger  Wightman  -  Subject  Hatter  Expert;  SFC  Harold 
Prloe  -  Subjeot  Matter  Expert;  CAPT  Marsh  -  Enlisted  Training  Analysis 
Branoh;  LT  Rapt  -  Offioer  Training  Analysis  Branoh;  Silverber*  *  Mechner. 

Krleger:  We  are  not  willing  to  aooept  what  the  book  says.  Our  efforts 

to  use  it  have  been  unsuooessful.  The  big  problem  is  difficulty  of 

transferring  the  information  to  specific  areas  of  application.  For 

example,  there  are  all  types  of  radio  receivers  —  new  ones,  old  ones, 

simple  ones,  complicated  ones  —  and  we  have  to  teach  maintenance, 

repair,  operation,  and  so  on.  Each  is  a  different  problem. 

Foley:  351-4  must  provide  a  bridge  for  this  type  of  transfer.  It  must 
show  how  to  apply  the  faots  and  principles,  not  Just  give  principles. 

For  our  types  of  tasks,  the  trainee  must  have  the  opportunity  to  try  out 
his  skills,  to  do  it,  in  the  training  situation.  When  he  is  learning  to 
trouble  shoot  a  reoeiver,  he  has  to  trouble  shoot  a  receiver  in  the 
training  situation. 

Foley:  In  Identifying  oritloal  tasks,  having  a  central  organization 
review  every  survey  is  "ludicrous"  and  "Impossible".  It  has  to  be  done 
by  whoever  is  doing  the  analysis.  Otherwise  you  end  up  with  an  18  month 
lead  time  for  doing  the  analysis.  This  is  aside  from  the  unfeasibility 
of  educating  the  reviewers  who  don't  understand  the  equipment,  and  the 
problem  of  handling  classified  information  in  this  way. 

Foley:  (Going  through  351-4)  The  diagram  on  page  2-2  is  dear,  does  not 
add  anything.  Underline  the  points  of  seotion  2-5(o)  on  page  2-3. 


Foley:  The  echedullng  of  analysis  muse  be  coordinated  with  t<*..-  production 
of  materials .  When  a  manual  is  to  be  produced,  the  time  required  for 
analysis  must  be  figured  in.  Manuals  must  fall  out  of  the  analysis 
effort. 

The  terminology  in  351-4  is  confusing.  For  example,  no  distinction  is 
made  between  job  and  task  analysis.  There  are  no  practical  definitions. 
To  compound  the  problem  there  are  terms  like  "duty"  and  "element". 

What  the  conhection  between  duty  and  locale?  duty  and  weapon  system? 
What’s  the  connection  between  job  and  MOS?  between  element  and  task? 

It  says  an  element  allows  an  individual  to  perform  a  task.  How  is  that 
related  the  terminal  learning  objective  of  the  training  system?  There 
are  too  many  terms. 

Roger  Wlghtman:  A  job  is  not  always  an  MOS.  We  have  7  MOS  here. 

Krieger:  It  says  that  a  task  is  an  end  product,  the  completion  point 
of  the  analysis,  and  that  it  can  be  performed  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
That  doesn't  tell  you  what  a  task  is.  The  term"duty"  has  meaning  only 
from  the  organization’s  standpoint.  It  is  a  means  for  organizing  tasks. 
In  2-5  It  mentions  analysis  of  new  equipment  as  an  indicator.  We  need 
help  on  how  to  analyze  tasks  for  new  equipment.  LSA  is  a  joke.  We 
don't  even  have  the  maintenance  procedures  for  this  equipment.  The 
equipment  is  unique.  We  don't  know  who  has  it.  Nobody  knows  how  to 
operate  it.  It  was  procured  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  We  just  don't 
train  it  because  nobody  knows  how  it  works. 

Wlghtman:  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  351-4  about  collective  tasks  and 


threat.  These  ere  undefined  terns.  There  Is  no  such  thin6  a  "collective 
task",  they  don't  exist. 


10 


CAPT  Werner:  We  develop  the  threat  .  The  threat  is  not  given.  Threat 
is  pervasive,  it  is  the  reason  for  everything  we  do  in  training. 


11 


Werner:  Also,  something  has  to  be  done  about  surveys.  Surveys  are 
not  helpful  in  identifying  the  tasks  or  .elling  us  whether  there  nay 
not  be  additional  tasks.  They  also  don't  tell  us  which  are  the  problem 
tasks  that  need  to  be  trained. 


Wightman:  If  the  manual  351-4  Is  confusing,  it  should  be  straightened 

12 

out.  'Chapter  8  on  Task  Analysis  is  not  useful  the  way  it  is  now. 


j 

i 


\ 
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Werner:  The  information  required  on  target  population  la  excessive. 

For  example,  as  it  is  stated  and  illustrated  in  3*3,  this  is  not  useful 
13 

information  for  training  systems  development.  It  is  necessary  to  address 
the  division  of  labor  between  officers  and  enlisted  men. 


Werner:  Take  the  point  made  in  4*13,  3(a)  on  peacetime  versus  wartime, 
14 

and  combat  versus  noncombat.  This  is  of  no  help  at  all. 


15 

% 

A 
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Krieger:  To  train  for  combat,  we  train  less  not  more.  That  is  the 
practical  reality,  because  of  mobilisation  pressures.  351*4  does  not 
tell  you  how  to  train  or  analyse  for  wartime  or  combat. 

Krieger:  For  critical  task  selection,  don't  use  frequency  of  performance. 
Also,  the  task  selection  board  does  not  work.  There  is  bickering  for 

t 

t 

-  - ■  I,, 
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hours  with  no  useful  result*  The  point  is  that  if  you  nee-  xt  at  all, 
train  it,  provided  they  can't  already  do  it* 

Krieger:  As  for  the  document  on  extended  analysis,  we  don't  understand 
^  or  use  the  terns  of  that  document,  such  as  "principles"  or  "transfer" 

In  defining  what  a  task  is,  don't  use  time  standards*  They  are  not 

18  applicable  or  useful.  Arbitrary.  It  dotin' t  matter  how  long  it  takes 
to  perform  a  task* 

Foley:  On  terminology,  "Job  Performance  Measure"  is  a  misnomer.  Eliminate 

19  all  of  the  unnecessary  terminology*  Include  lots  of  examples  of  task 
analyses  for  the  various  specific  areas* 
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SIGMAL  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Gordon,  GA  December  10,  1980 


Personnel  Present:  Mr.  John  Myers  -  Chief,  Operations  Branch  TAD 
Mr,  Boy  Grubbs  -  Collective  Analysis 
Mr.  Don  Glenn  -  CMF  74  Ed.  Specialist 
CPT  Scott  Place  -  Officer  Analysis 
CPT  Thomas  -  Officer  Analysis 
SP5  Lobel  -  CMF  29  SME 
SSG  Benleln  -  SME 

Mr.  Richard  Arnold  -  Eductaional  Technician  Division 
CPT  Whileley  -  CMF  31 

Mr.  Bill  Roach  -  Design  and  Development  Division 
CPT  Rowley 

Mr.  Bernard  Silverbei g  -  TDI 

Dr.  Francis  Mechner  -  Behavioral  Science  Applications, Inc. 
20  We  don't  have  time  to  do  task  analysis  the  way  it  is  described  in  351-4 


There  is  a  need  to  strengthen  the  first  phase  dealing  with  needs  assessment. 

21 

The  big  problem  is  to  determine  where  there  are  training  needs. 


351-4  asks  for  too  much  information  on  target  population. Most  of  that 

22 

information  is  not  useful. 


There  is  a  need  for  a  model  or  example  of  JTA  in  Chapter  3.  The 
23 

instructions  need  to  be  specific  to  various  areas. 


The  form  550  is  physically  unmanageable.  Zt  can't  be  reproduced,  for 
24 

example. 


351-4  and  351-6  should  be  integrated.  What  is  needed  is  a  guide  or  Job 
25 

aid.  The  job  aid  351-6  is  useful  in  its  format. 


We  need  examples  of  task  analysis  including  right  ways  and  wrong  ways 

26 

of  doing  it. 
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Ve  like  the  tern  "gross  task"  versus  "task"  better  than  c. t  duty 

27 

or  job. 

Section  4-9  (b)  dealing  with  all  those  terns  is  confusing  ' t’s  an 

28 

exercise  in  semantics. 

the  term  "job"  should  be  defined  as  the  mission,  the  result  to  be 

29 

achieved • 

30  The  "task"  is  the  "to  do"  thing  from  the  gross  to  the  detailed. 

31  Survey  results  are  used  in  determining  critical  tasks. 

351-4  does  not  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  audit  trail. 

32  What  is  its  purpose?  How  is  it  to  be  used?  Examples  of  audit  trails 
should  be  provided  so  that  we  will  know  how  to  do  it. 

Site  selection  is  an  other  problem  that  has  to  be  explained.  What  is 

33 

the  significance  of  it?  How  are  sites  selected? 

What  is  a  "soft  skill"?  There  is  no  good  definition*  Chapter  9  is  a 

34  negative  approach,  not  useful.  Chapter  9  should  be  combined  with  the 
main  body  of  351-4  and  task  analysis. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  .upon  colletive  task  analysis.  Better 

analysis  of  collective  tasks  would  facilitate  the  indentlf ication  of  the 

35 

individual  tasks  that  require  training.  Collective  task  analysis  should 
be  completed  before  individual  task  analysis  is  undertaken. 
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Needs  analysis  la  important  and  mist  involve  an  elaboration  *?  the 

36  factors  that  determine  whan  a  new  job  and  task  analysis  la  required , 
before  it  la  under taken. 

It  is  lnportant  to  provide  examples  of  well  prepared  and  nodel  job  and 

37  task  analyses  for  each  specific  area.  Including  jobs  and  tasks  both 
for  enlisted  and  officer  specialties. 

Instructions  and  guides  must  be  provided  for  handling  the  procedures 

for  the  analysis  of  classified  tasks,  and  the  procedures  for  handling 

38 

the  classified  materials  during  the  job  and  task  analysis  process  of 
classified  tasks. 

39  Terminologies  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  should  be  possible  and  would  be  desirable  to  incorporate  the 
analysis  of  overt  and  covert  (hard  and  soft)  behaviors  into  a  single 

chapter.  The  chapter  on  surveys  should  be  redone  to  make  the  process 

40 

simpler  and  more  meaningful.  Frequency  of  performance  should  not  be 
a  factor  in  determining  whether  a  task  is  or  is  not  critical  because 
there  are  many  rarely  performed  tasks  that  are  very  critical. 


M  J I  .mr  -[>  "iVlfrjrr  li 
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INFAHTRY  SCHOOL.  Ft.  Banning,  GA  Decker  11,  1980 

Individuals  present:  CPT  David  Glass  -  Chief,  Individual  Analysis 

HAJ  Nakashima  -  Officer  Analysis 

Mrs .  Laura  Geiger  -  Officer  Analysis,  Education  Special is 
Mr.  Bernard  Silverberg  -  TDI 
Dr.  Francis  Mechner  -  BSA 

41  I  can't  understand  Chapter  9  on  Extended  Analysis.  Can't  apply  it. 

There  is  too  much  terminology  in  351-4.  There  are  too  many  terms  that 

42  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  it's  not  clear  how  the  terms  are 
related  to  each  other. 

It  would  seem  that  the  desired  product  of  job  and  task  analysis  is  a 

43 

completely  filled  out  form  TRADOC  550. 


To  understand  Chapter  9  or  351-4  you  have  to  go  back  to  doctrine  or  to 

the  people  who  wrote  it.  That's  not  practical.  It  should  be  written 

so  you  don't  have  to  do  that.  The  doctrine  is  written  for  training, 

44 

not  for  analysis.  We  need  specific  instruction  on  how  to  do  analysis. 
Right  now,  our  interpretation  of  these  manuals  is  very  subjective  — 
everybody  interprets  it  the  way  he  wants  to. 

On  target  population,  the  physical  characteristics  and  other  information 
should  be  specific  and  relevant  to  the  performance  of  the  task  being 
^  analysed.  It  may  be  a  good  idea  to  use  a  target  population  check  lists 

on  which  the  target  populations'  characteristics  can  be  shown. 


L 


46 


The  extended  analysis  chapter  and  materials  confuted  me.  I  found  it 
vague,  not  useful. 


u 
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We  follow  a  very  functional  procedure  here  which  produces  a  accent 

47 

analysis  without  following  351-4. 

All  terms  used  should  be  defined  operationally  in  any  ma&u«.i.s  that 

48 

are  provided  to  us. 

One  problem  is  to  decide  when  to  stop  the  process  of  breaking  down 
tasks  into  smaller  tasks.  Ve  need  an  algorithm  or  criterion  to  tell 
^  us  when  to  stop  the  process  and  when  we  have  reached  the  smallest  and 

most  specific  task.  It's  not  enough  to  say  "when  we  reach  an  element'* 
because  nobody  knows  what  an  element  is. 

All  tasks  Include  some  elements  of  covert  behavior  within  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  a  task  and  the  covert  components  can  be  more  important 

50 

than  the  overt  components.  Therefore,  the  manuals  on  task  analysis 
must  explain  how  covert  behavior  components  are  identified  and  analysed. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  how  to  describe  the  target  popula¬ 
tion  for  a  training  program  or  for  an  analysis  so  that  the  essential 

51 

Information  is  provided  and  so  that  it  does  not  take  too  much  time  to 
complete. 

Most  tasks  can  be  performed  satisfactorily  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 

52  task  analysis  procedures  should  take  into  account  how  the  analyst  can 
provide  for  multiple  ways  of  performing  the  task. 


>3 
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AIR  DEFENSE  SCHOOL  Ft.  Bliss,  TX  December  17,  1980 


Individuals  prssent:  MAJ  William  G.  Masker  -  Chief,  Patriot/Hercules  Div. 

MAJ  Terry  M.  Zupan  -  Chief,  IHAVX  Division 

MAJ  Geoage  0.  Charity  III  -  PDD  RETO 

SFC  Charles  L.  James  -  Vulcan/Chapar^al  Analyst 

SFC  Pat  L.  S lemons  -  IHAWK  Analyst 

SFC  Albert  G.  Bowles  -  Cowand  Control  Analyst 

SSG  Leslie  Bray  -  Patriot/Hercules  Analyst 

SSG  Dwight  E.  Jarvis  -  Patriot/Hercules  Analyst 

Olga  Morawe  -  Education  Specialist  DOES 

Bernard  Silverberg  -  TDI,  Ft.  Monroe 

Francis  Mechner  -  BSA,  New  York  City 

SGT  Jarvis:  Ue  can't  use  351-4.  It's  not  practical.  For  example,  there 
53 

is  no  such  thing  as  skill  level  2,  3,  and  4. 


MEEKER:  The  problem  is  how  finely  to  break  down  a  task.  You  start  out 

with  a  gross  task  and  you  have  to  break  it  down  into  sub- tasks.  Some 
54 

say  you  should  break  it  down  into  14  tasks  and  others  say  that's  too 
few,  others  say  it's  too  many.  We  need  a  criterion. 


SGT  Bowles:  There  are  lots  of  terms  that  nobody  understands.  Take  words 
like  energise  and  initialise.  These  and  others  like  them  are  easy  to 
define.  It's  better  to  use  more  basic  terms  that  can  be  given  useful 
definitions  and  that  everybody  understands. 


Meeker:  Our  guys  don't  care  m««i  for  SQT  or  Soldiers'  Manual  terminology 
56 

for  use  in  task  analysis.  It's  not  useful. 


MAJ  Charity:  You  should  eliminate  all  those  tens,  and  stick  to  terms  like 
57 

Initialise,  observe,  energise.  Just  tall  us  what  to  do  operationally. 


56  Simmons:  351-4  says  that  the  list  of  tasks  should  be  approved  by  the 
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"hlghest  level  available".  Who's  that?  It  could  be  the  analyse  himself 

or  the  Commander  in  Chief  depending  on  how  you  define  "available".  It 

58 

should  probably  be  the  Commandant  of  the  School ,  but  that  may  also  not 
be  practical  or  necessary  in  every  case. 

59  Meeker:  It  should  be  DTD  for  the  endorsement  of  JTA  plans. 

BOWLES:  The  big  problem  is  what  is  a  task  and  to  what  level  of  detail 
do  you  break  down  tasks.  Some  tasks  are  nothing  but  a  flip  of  a  switch 

60 

and  then  there  tasks  like  shutdown  procedures  that  can  take  hours  or 
days.  Are  both  of  those  "tasks"? 

Bray:  Also,  a  task  analysis  has  to  validated  and  revised.  It's  too 
risky  to  rely  on  one  man  to  have  done  it  right  and  made -all  the  right 

61 

judgments  and  decisions,  when  the  task  analysis  is  going  to  become  the 
basis  for  a  lot  of  other  efforts  and  activities. 

Zupan:  The  multiple  terminology  and  definitions  are  killing  us.  Til  we 
get  on  the  same  sheet  of  music  we're  dead.  Take  a  look,  for  example, 

62  at  the  diagram  on  page  2-4.  Collective  tasks  are  not  shown,  even  though 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  collective  tasks  in  the  book.  How  are  we 
supposed  to  handle  individual  versus  collective  tasks? 

SlmsK>ns:  Each  MOS  will  have  to  define  "task"  in  their  own  way.  Task 

63  means  something  different  in  each .specialty,  and  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  have  one  procedure  for  all  areas  of  application. 

64  Mechner:  How  would  you  feel  about  a  definition  or  criterion  for  the 
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end  point  of  breaking  down  tasks  that  goes  like  this:  A  task  thai.  is 

performed  repeatedly,  more  or  less  the  same  way  every  time,  and  if  you 
64 

broke  it  down  any  further  would  be  something  the  trainee  can  already 
do  without  training. 


Meeker:  That's  what  we  do  now.  That's  the  kind  of  criterion  we  are 
65 

using. 


Simmons:  Take  an  F14  aircraft.  Giving  the  list  of  indicators  would 

66 

be  a  task. 


Bray:  There  are  alternate  ways  of  trouble  shooting  a  piece  of 

equipment.  Trouble  shooting  tasks  are  not  like  other  tasks.  The 
67 

manual  351-4  cops  out  on  this  —  it's  useless  for  trouble  shooting 
skills.  The  training  system  has  to  provide  the  trainee  with  practical 
experience  and  the  task  analysis  has  to  reflect  that  in  some  way. 


Jarvis:  There  is  a  problem  about  the  relationship  between  jobs, 

68 

duties,  and  tasks.  It  seems  to  me  that  tasks  flow  from  duties.  Tasks 
would  be  things  like  prepare,  calibrate,  check. 


Meeker:  But  these  three  performances  —  prepare,  calibrate,  check  — 
could  be  performed  by  three  different  people.  "Check"  could  be  more 
69  than  one  task  element.  Putting  on  a  protective  mask  could  be  one  task 
or  many  sequential  tasks.  Then  there  is  the  additional  task  of  the 
inspector  or  evaluator. 


70  Zupan:  Each  task  should  become  one  Job  Performance  Measure 


Simmons:  Regarding  Chapter  9  on  Extended  Analysis,  my  commanding 

71  officer  after  reading  it  could  have  killed  the  man  who  wrote  that.  It 
has  been  less  than  useful. 

Meeker:  The  present  TD1  instructional  modules  on  task  analysis  are 

72  used  by  us  as  needed.  They  are  optional.  We  have  dropped  them  as  a 
standard  part  of  the  training  of  task  analysis. 

Charity:  When  1  go  back  to  the  RETO  people  for  clarification  of  the 

definitions  in  351-4,  I  don't  get  answers  because  they  don’t  have  the 

73 

answers.  Also,  my  guys  hate  Form  550.  We  need  examples  of  task 
analyses  correctly  done,  in  specific  and  operational  terms. 

Silverberg:  Are  there  similarities  between  officer  tasks  and  enlisted 

74 

tasks? 

Charity  and  Meeker:  Some  skills,  like  counseling  or  leadership,  have 
many  correct  ways  of  being  performed.  Everybody  does  it  in  a  different 

way.  Those  could  be  called  "soft"  or  "complex".  We  don’t  know  how  to 

75 

go  about  analyzing  these  tasks,  and  Chapter  9  doesn't  tell  us  how  to. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  analyze  tasks  of  this  type  by  the  suggested 
methods . 

Meohner:  Task  analysis  of  these  types  of  skills  can  be  done  quickly 
and  in  a  useful  manner  by  identifying  the  algorithms  to  be  applied  by 

76  the  trainee  in  the  most  oomnon  and  important  types  of  situations.  The 
algorithms  would  be  the  "tasks"  which  meet  the  criteria  for  the  end 
point  of  task  analysis. 
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On  Job  Perforaance  Measure*:  There  Is  a  need  for  aore  gulduice  on  the 

developaent  of  procedures  and  aeasures  of  performance  Chat  aake 

77 

possible  to  deteraln*  in  a  relatively  short  tlae  and  in  a  practical  vay 
whether  a  person  can  perform  a  task. 

Examples  and  aodels  should  be'^rovldad  of  task  analyses  of  "soft  skills" 

78  analysed  to  the  lowest  level  of  useful  detail  in  such  areaa  as  counseling 
or  leadership. 
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ACADEMY  OF  HEALTH  SCIENCES  Ft  Sam  Houston,  TX  December  18,  1980 

Individuals  present:  LTC  William  Charlton  -  Chief,  TAD 

CPT  Sam  Rook  -  Chief,  Analysis  Branch 
Mr.  Sam  Legendre  -  91C  Analyst 
Mr.  Isaias  Menchaca  -  9 IQ  Analyst 
Mr.  Bill  Walsh  -  9 1C  Analyst 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Trahan  -  Sr.  Education  Specialist 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Come&u  -  9 1 C  Team  Leader 

Mr.  Joe  Bergman  -  Occupational  Analyst 

Mrs.  Hope  Ruiz  -  9 IP  Analyst 

Mrs.  Norma  Sainz  -  92B  Analyst 

Mr.  Victor  Lopez  -  9'B  Analyst /TEC  Lessons 

Mr.  Bernard  Silverberg  -  TDI  Ft  Monroe 

Dr.  Francis  Mechner  -  BSA,  New  York  City 

Trahan:  35 1*4  did  not  help  us.  The  forms,  like  550,  are  very 

79  cumbersome.  351-4  does  not  provide  us  with  the  information  and 

guidance  we  need. 


Sainz:  The  only  usefulness  of  351-4  is  as  an  overview  of  the  phases. 

80 

For  guidance  we  use  the  self-paced  modules  from  the  Air  Force. 


Walsh:  We  don't  do  any  training  here  in  job  and  task  analysis.  We 
81  don't  have  any  materials  with  which  to  carry  out  training.  We  don't 

use  or  read  351-4  because  it  is  not  useable.  It  just  doesn't  work  with 
us.  We  do  job  and  task  analysis  by  trial  and  error,  as  best  we  can. 


82  Legendre:  I  have  not  attempted  to  use  351-4. 


Trahan:  We  have  six  teams  here.  Each  team  does  Job  and  task  analysis 

83 

in  its  own  way.  Everybody  does  it  differently.  The  team  leader  of 
each  team  decides  how  it  will  be  done  in  his  team. 


Walsh:  Regarding  the  Form  550,  our  requirement  here  is  not  met  by 
Form  550.  We  have  a  different  requirement.  We  start  by  examining 
nursing  manuals  and  the  literature,  including  medical  texts.  Then  we 
ask  subject  matter  experts  and  interview  them. 


84 
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Trahan:  We  do  analysis  and  design  together.  Analysis  is  of  no  use 
without  design.  By  design  we  mean  development  of  learning  objectives, 
performance  measures.  They  often  begin  with  words  like  "State.*."  or 
"Identify..."  We  tend  to  equate  the  standards  with  the  behavior.  To 
us,  a  task  is  the  identification  of  a  learning  objective.  We  call 
it  "terminal  learning  objective". 

Bergman:  The  way  we  develop  our  task  lists  and  select  the  critical 
tasks  is  to  talk  to  schools,  clinics,  and  generally  gather  data  from 
various  sources  for  the  construction  of  task  lists.  MILPERCEN  called 
in  10  NCO’s  and  called  the  result  a  "worldwide  survey".  That  is  not 
useful.  We  make  estimates  of  the  criticality  and  difficulty  of  tasks 
on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  and  appropriate  sources  of  information. 
MILPERCEN  is  of  no  help  at  all  in  this,  because  we  would  not  be  able 
to  get  feedback  or  support  from  them  in  a  timely  manner.  We  have 
developed  and  are  still  developing  our  own  processes  to  circumvent 
MILPERCEN. 

Legendre:  As  an  example  of  how  we  do  it,  we  take  a  task  list  and 
then  go  and  observe  people  performing  the  tasks.  They  show  us  how 
they  do  it  and  we  watch  them  running  a  clinic.  We  ask  them  why  they 
do  things  the  way  they  do  them,  and  they  tell  us.  That  makes  sense, 
but  you  can't  get  that  kind  of  information  through  surveys. 

Walsh:  Also,  many  tasks  can’t  be  observed,  beoause  it  would  take 
months  to  observe  a  task  being  carried  out  from  start  to  finish. 

About  one  half  of  all  tasks  can't  be  observed  for  various  practical 
reasons.  In  those  oases  you  have  to  do  research  of  the  literature 
and  Interview  job  incumbents. 


Ruiz:  Another  problea  ie  thet  much  of  the  equipment  la  new  —  there'e 
no  literature  yet  on  how  to  uee  it  and  on  the  procedurea.  He  have  to 
talk  to  the  people  who  are  doing  it  or  trying  to  do  it.  You  can't  uae 
survey*  for  that  kind  of  taak  analysia  either.  Teak  analysis  ie  different 
when  you  deal  with  new  equipaent  or  procedurea. 

Manchaca:  In  soae  caaee  of  this  type  I  have  used  vendora '  manuals . 

If  there  aren't  any  manuals ,  I  write  to  them.  That's  a  different  kind 
of  task  analysis. 

Bergman:  There  is  no  standardization  of  medical  equipment  that  is 
ordered  or  used.  As  a  result,  the  task  analysis  has  to  be  so  general, 
as  to  take  in  all  types  of  equipment,  or  there  have  to  many  task 
analyses  for  each  type  of  equipment.  He  get  no  guidance  on  this  kind 
of  problem. 

Lopez:  And  to  make  matters  worse,  different  doctors  don't  agree  on 
how  procedures  should  be  conducted  or  how  a  given  piece  of  equipment 
should  be  used.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  problem  of  multiple 
equipment  and  procedures. 

Bergman:  He  use  the  same  definition  of  task  as  the  one  you  (Mechner) 
stated  —  the  task  has  to  be  measurable.  He  don't  need  the  concept  of  a 
Job  —  that  doesn't  add  anything.  A  duty  is  a  collection  of  teaks.  It 
is  more  useful  to  work  with  duties  than  with  jobs. 


Trahan:  A  job  is  a  little  like  an  MOS.  It  can  be  very  encompassing  and 
apraad  out.  A  duty  is  more  manageable  because  it  is  clearly  a  collection 
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of  tasks. That's  why  vs  work  with  duties  rather  than  jobs. 

Menchaca :  351-4  asks  us  to  look  at  MOS  -  job,  -  duty  -  task.  That 

doesn't  do  anything  for  us.  What  ve  are  looking  for  from  •«*.  is  a 

95 

design  strategy.  We  need  guidance  on  what  to  do  when  you  approach  a 
new  MOS.  Mot  generalities,  but  specifics  on  how  to  do  it. 

Mechner:  Would  you  find  it  useful  to  have  models  plus  exasiples  from 
the  various  different  areas  in  which  task  analysis  is  done? 

Group:  Strong  general  endorsement  of  that.  Unanimous  feeling  that 

96 

different  examples  from  different  areas  are  a  must. 

Saenc:  The  last  step  in  the  analysis  process  the  way  we  do  it  is  the 

97  terminal  learning  objective.  The  elementa  for  us  are  the  performance 
steps . 

Silverberg:  How  do  you  know  when  to  stop  the  task  analysis  process,  the 
process  of  breaking  down  tasks  into  smaller  and  smaller  units? 

Group:  We  take  into  account  target  population  data  —  how  much  they 

already  know  and  at  what  point  we  are  getting  into  tasks  they  can 

98 

already  do.  We  also  ask  the  subject  matter  experts  who  have  a  feeling 
for  that.  In  general  it  is  a  subjective  judgment,  based  on  feeling. 

Walsh:  Elements  are  things  that  doXp't  require  training,  so  they  are 

99  not  tasks.  The  terminal  learning  objective  does  require  training,  so 
it  corresponds  to  a  task. 
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Mechner :  What  is  a  task  in  your  procedures? 

Walsh:  Walsh,  like  you  said,  it  is  something  that  is  performed  as  a 

100 

unit,  repetitively. 

Mechner:  Do  you  base  the  criteria  for  deciding  when  to  end  the  process 
of  breaking  down  tasks  more  finely  and  on  how  to  select  your  JPM's  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  target  pojtfpu Action? 

101  Group:  Yes  (unanimously) 

Mechner:  How  do  you  deal  with  the  covert  components  of  performance, 
those  that  you  can't  observe  when  you  observe  the  performer  carrying 
out  a  task,  such  as  decisions,  reasoning  processes,  or  observation? 

Menchaca:  1  write  down  rules,  algorithms,  and  thought  processes  as 

102 

part  of  my  task  analysis. 

Mechner:  What  are  some  of  the  more  common  examples  you  encounter  of 
tasks  that  can  be  performed  in  a  variety  of  different  ways? 

Group:  Patient  counseling,  medical  history  taking,  explaining  procedures, 

103 

There  are  also  many  ways  of  restraining  a  dog  and  of  tying  a  knot. 

Mechner:  How  do  you  handle  these  types  of  tasks? 

104  Legendre:  1  determine  which  is  the  most  common  or  the  best  and  use 

'  5 


that  one. 


situations  require  different  types  of  performance  or  different  actions? 

Walsh:  We  may  specify  one  way  of  doing  it  and  say  that  sometimes 

105  other  ways  of  doing  it  are  justified*  In  some  cases  it  is  useful  to 
specify  algorithms  that  tell  you  which  way  to  do  It  or  what  to  do. 

Lopes:  Algorithms  would  be  useful  for  training  amosists  (physician 
assistants).  In  the  field9  medics  have  to  make  difficult  and  often 

106  important  decisions ,  and  they  should  know  algorithms  to  help  them 
make  such  decisions.  Triage  is  an  examples  of  a  decision  situation  in 
which  algorithms  must  be  used. 

Nechner:  What  is  your  view  of  the  value  of  frequency  of  performance 
as  one  of  the  criteria  for  selecting  critical  tasks?  For  example, 
cardiac  resuscitation  is  done  very  rarely.  Is  it  therefore  less 
critical  as  a  task  to  be  included  in  task  analysis? 


107  Group:  We  don't  feel  that  frequency  of  performance  is  relevant  at  all. 

Hechner :  How  important  do  you  feel  it  is  to  take  into  account  the 
number  of  people  performing  a  task  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  task 
is  critical? 


108 


Group:  Consider  nuclear  technicians*  There  are  very  few  of  them.  But 
number  of  people  performing  can  be  relevant  as  a  factor  but  it  should  not 
be  weighted  too  heavily.  We  use  consensus  rather  than  these  criteria. 
When  life-saving  is  at  stake,  criteria  like  number  of  people  performing 
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go  out  the  window .  What  raally  counts  is  ths  conssqusncs  t‘.  inadaquata 
parforaanca  and  whsthar  tha  tralnaa  doas  or  doaan't  know  how  to  ao  it 
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A.  PRELIMINARY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  twenty-two  recommendations  for  the  revision  of  351-4  presented 
in  the  following  pages  are  based  on  the  information  collected  in  the 
first  five  field  trips  to  Ft,  Devons,  Ft  Gordon,  Ft.  Bennlng,'  F  . 

Bliss,  and  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  and  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  documents 
TRADOC  PAM  351-4,  351-6,  TRADOC  FORM  550,  the  Extended  Task  Analysis 
Procedure  User1*  Manual,  Chapter  9,  Extended  Analysis,  and  Extended 
Analysis  Procedure  Training  Materials.  Other  relevant  documents  have 
have  also  been  examined. 

These  recommendations  are  considered  at  the  present  time  to  be  the  most 
important  and  general  ones.  Numerous  other  recommendations  of  a  more 
detailed  nature,  many  of  them  concerning  more  minor  points,  have  not 
been  included  in  this  report. 

The  recommendations  will  be  reviewed  and  possibly  revised  on  the  basis 
of  the  remaining  field  trips.  They  will  also  be  supported  by  the  specific 
quotations  of  statements  made  by  the  cognizant  individuals  at  the  various 
schools  who  expressed  their  views  on  the  points  with  which  the  reconmenda- 
tions  deal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  last  recommendations  21  and  22  are  not  pro¬ 
posed  revisions  of  351-4,  but  are  nonetheless  crucial  for  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  stated  in  the  next  page. 

B.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  REVISIONS  OF  351-4 

1,  To  provide  U.S.  Army  job  and  task  analysts  with  a  practical  job  aid 
and  manual  that  will  be  used. 

2.  To  prescribe  a  job  and  task  analysis  process  that  has  the  following 
characteristics : 

a.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  job  and  task. 

b.  It  is  practical  and  manageable  in  the  hands  of  the  average  Army 
analyst. 

c.  It  can  be  done  quickly  and  efficiently. 

d«  It  contains  no  unnecessary  activities  and  requires  no  unneces¬ 
sary  documentation  affort* 
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e.  It  provides  all  of  the  Input  requirements  of  the  design  ^  . 

3.  To  make  TRADOC  PAH  351-4  acceptable  to  the  schools,  and  to  secuie 
their  commitment  to  its  use* 

THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Require  only  relevant  target  population  information 

The  specification  of  the  target  population  (3-3)must  serve  a  purpose 
within  the  framework  of  Job  and  Task  Analysis.  The  requirements 
stated  on  page  3-3  of  351-4  Include  a  gre  deal  of  irrelevant  informa¬ 
tion  suggesting  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  survey.  For  example, 
the  percent  of  trainees  who  are  married  is  almost  always  irrelevant  in 
the  development  of  training  materials. 

The  target  population  description  should  have  two  parts:  The  first 
part  is  directed  to  the  developers  of  the  training  materials,  especially 
the  behavior  analysts,  and  informs  them  of  the  relevant  characteristics 
of  the  target  population  for  which  they  are  developing  materials.  The 
target  population  is  assumed  to  be  a  "given"  to  which  the  developers 
must  adjust  the  materials. 

The  second  part  is  directed  to  the  users  and  implementers  of  the 
training  materials,  and  specifies  the  minimum  qualifications  of  the 
trainees  who  can  be  exposed  to  the  training,  with  the  implication 
that  trainees  who  do  not  meet  these  qualifications  have  an  unaccept¬ 
ably  low  probability  of  being  successful  at  the  tasks. 

Both  of  these  target  population  specifications  should  be  limited 
strictly  to  relevant  characteristics  which  can  be  presumed  with  some 
basis  to  be  relevant  to  the  use  to  which  they  will  be  put. 

Each  specification  of  qualifications  should  apply  to  each  individual 
in  the  target  population.  References  to  "percent  of  target  popula¬ 
tion"  are  not  useful  (see  page  3-4  of  351-4  for  examples  of  non-use¬ 
ful  data).  The  term  "demographic"  should  be  dropped  altogether.  As 
generally  used,  this  term  refers  to  the  geographic,  ethnic,  or  socio¬ 
logical  origins  of  the  trainee.  This  type  of  information  is  relevant 
only  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  degree  of  fluency  with  the  English 
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language.  The  analyst  should  include  with  his  target  popui  .  .r. 
specifications  his  reasons  for  specifying  any  particular  qualifi¬ 
cations  9  and  the  consequences,  in  the  analyst's  judgment,  of 
deviating  from  that  specification  for  each  qualification.  The 
analyst  must  be  instructed  to  thi;  k  in  terms  of  the  use  t  %  vhich 
his  target  population  specifications  will  be  put  by  others,  and 
should  be  prevented  from  mindlessly  reproducing  survey  data  and 
thereby  avoiding  thoughtful  analysis  of  needed  target  population 
qualifications  for  the  tasks  to  be  analyzed. 

2.  Simplify  the  terminology,  and  define  all  terms  with  operational 
precision 

TRA DOC  PAM  351-4  uses  numerous  terms  such  as  job,  duty,  gross 
task,  task,  sub-task,  element,  skill,  knowledge,  with  the  im¬ 
plication  that  these  terms  have  clear  or  distinct  technical 
meanings,  or  stand  in  some  hierarchical  relationship  to  each 
other.  There  is  a  great  need  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  term¬ 
inology  of  351-4.  Here  is  a  recommended  set  of  terms  and  defi¬ 
nitions: 

Job  -  Not  needed  except  as  title  of  trainee 

Duty  -  A  collection  of  related  tasks  that  would  normally  be 
assigned  to  and  performed  by  one  individual. 

Gross  task  -  A  group  of  related  tasks  which  is  sufficiently 
well  identified  to  enable  a  knowledgeable  analyst  to 
know  which  tasks  are  subsumed. 

Task  -  An  assignable  performance  that  (a)  is  performed  more  than 
once  and  more  or  less  the  same  way  each  time,  in  diverse 
circumstances,  (b)  produces  a  specified  and  observable 
result,  and  (c)  can  be  formulated  as  a  scorable  and  non¬ 
trivial  performance  test  item,  each  of  whose  component 
behaviors  are  relatively  easy  for  the  target  population 
to  be  trained  in  the  task. 

Sub-task  -  A  task  that  la  part  of  a  larger  task* 
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Behavioral  element  -  A  behavioral  analysis  term  referiv j 

to  a  discrimination ,  generalization,  concept,  or  chai. 
This  term  is  not  needed  in  job  and  task  analysis. 

Skill  -  Should  not  be  used  as  a  technical  term. 

Knowledge  -  Should  not  be  used  as  a  technical  term. 

The  recommended  criteria  for  the  appropriate  level  of  detail  to 
which  the  task  fractionation  process  j'aould  be  carried  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  next  recommendation. 


Eliminate  the  term  "job  performance  measure11 


Each  of  the  three  words  in  the  term  "job  performance  meapjr®"  is  a 
misnomer  and  misleading.  In  351-4,  ne  intended  meaning  of  b 
performance  measure"  is  explained  in  Appendix  G* 

The  first  word,  "job"  is  a  misnomer  bt^use  it  is  never  a  job  that 
is  involved,  only  a  task  or  a  group  of  tasks,  but  never  an  entire 
job.  To  be  useful,  the  reference  should,  in  fact,  be  to  individual 
tasks  only. 

The  second  word,  "performance"  in  conjunction  with  the  preceeding 
word  "job"  implies  that  what  is  being  evaluated  is  performance  of 
the  real  job,  under  field  or  work  conditions,  and  in  the  setting  that 
the  task  analyst  actually  analyzed.  The  definition  in  Appendix  G 
contradicts  that  impression,  as  it  is  performance  only  in  a  simulated 
or  test  situation  that  is  being  evaluated.  The  definition  in  Appen¬ 
dix  G  is  appropriate,  but  the  term  "job  performance"  does  not  fit  the 
definition.  An  alternative  term  is  proposed  in  Recommendation  #6. 

The  third  word  "measure"  is  a  misnomer  because  the  entity  is  not  a 
measure;  it  contains  and  includes  one  or  more  measures,  but  it  is  a 
procedure  which  includes  conditions  of  performance,  instructions  to 
the  trainee,  a  description  of  the  desired  behavior,  and  a  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  desired  result.  The  latter  two  components  include  per¬ 
formance  standards  or  criteria  that  constitute  measures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  definition  provided  in  Appendix  G  equates 
JPM's  with  PEP’s  as  defined  in  Recommendation  #6,  but  leaves  a  gap  in 
the  task  analysis  process,  a  gap  that  must  be  filled  by  the  TPS  (also 
defined  in  Recommendation  #6) . 

Criteria  for  end-point  of  fractionation  process  in  task  analysis 

In  the  present  version  of  351-4  the  analyst  is  given  no  useful  guidance 
concerning  the  level  of  detail  to  which  he  should  fractionate  tasks. 

It  tells  the  analyst  only  that  he  should  stop  when  he  has  reached  the 
level  of  "elements",  though  the  term  element  is  not  given  any  opera- 
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tional  definition.  It  further  states  that  the  task  is  somtin, 
that  is  performed  "for  its  own  sake,11  "has  a  usable  result"  and 
done  in  a  short  period  of  time."  None  of  these  criteria  are  opera¬ 
tionally  meaningful  or  useful. 

The  following  criteria  are  recommenced  for  determining  the  opri- 
ate  end-point  of  the  task  fractionation  process: 

1.  The  task  is  performed  more  than  once,  each  time  more  or  less 
the  same  way,  and  often  in  different  circumstances  or  settings. 

2.  Correct  performance  of  the  task  has  a  specified  and  measurable 
result. 

3.  The  task  can  be  made  into  a  performance  test  ir.ero  that  is  scor- 
able  and  not  trivial  for  the  target  population  at  wh^ch  the 
training  will  be  directed. 

4.  Most  of  the  task's  components  and  sub-tasks  are  easy  or  trivial 
for  the  target  population.  If  made  into  separate  test  items, 
the  components  or  sub-tasks  would  be  too  easy  even  without 
special  training. 

5.  If  the  decision  as  to  when  or  whether  to  perform  the  task  is  not 
obvious  or  trivial  for  the  target  population  members,  then  the 
analyst  should  include  that  decision  as  part  of  the  task.  A  task 
can  contain  one  or  more  decision  (branching)  points. 

Call  the  end-point  of  the  task  fractionation  process  the  "task 
statement" 

The  end-point  of  the  task  fractionation  process  requires  a  descrip¬ 
tive  name.  It  is  confusing  to  call  it  an  "element"  because  the  term 
element  connotes  irreducibility,  and  therefore  implies  to  the  analyst 
that  if  he  can  fractionate  the  task  further,  he  has  not  yet  reached 
the  level  of  an  element,  and,  of  course,  every  task  can  be  fraction¬ 
ated  further  ad  infinitum.  It  is  also  confusing  to  call  the  end-point 
anything  other  than  "task"  because  doing  so  would  imply  that  the  end¬ 
point  is  not  a  task. 

The  fact  is  that  the  end-point  is  a  statement  of  a  task,  but  of  a 
task  that  meets  certain  criteria,  criteria  which  are  set  forth  as 
recommendations  in  the  preceding  Recommendation  #4.  Therefore,  this 
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task  should  simply  be  called  "task  statement."  Since  the  on.l 
operational  significance  of  a  task  statement  is  its  function  of 
designating  or  identifying  a  Task  Performance  Specification  (TPS) 

(See  Recommendation  #3),  it  is  appropriate  and  descriptive  to  call 
it  a  "task  statement." 

6 .  Distinguishing  between  task  performance  specif j rat  ion  (TPS)  and 
performance  evaluation  procedures  (PE?^ 

As  presently  written,  351-4  fails  to  distinguish  between  three 
products  of  the  development  process: 

A.  The  task  statements,  which  designate  ana  identify  the  TPS's 
on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

B.  The  Task  Performance  Statements  (TPS’s)  which  should  contain 
three  elements: 

a.  A  description  of  the  most  usual  and  most  important  condi¬ 
tions  and  circumstances  in  which  the  task  is  expected  to  be 
performed  under  field  or  working  conditions,  time  pressure, 
stress,  or  danger, and  other  resources  that  are  available, 
including  tools  and  equipment . 

b.  A  description  and  specification  of  the  desired  behavior  with 
detailed  attention  to  the  movements,  words,  or  other  component 
actions  involved  in  the  total  behavior,  accompanied  by  relevant 
criteria  of  acceptability  (standards)  for  each  of  the  compon¬ 
ents.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  also  to  provide  an  example  of 
the  behavior  consisting  of  pictorial  (e.g.  slide)  presenta¬ 
tions,  film,  or  quotations  of  words  to  be  used. 

c.  A  description  and  specification  of  the  desired  result  of  the 
behavior,  again  accompanied  by  the  relevant  criteria  and 
standards  by  means  of  which  the  result  can  be  measured  and 
evaluated.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  also  to  provide 
an  example  of  the  result,  pictorial  presentations,  slides,  or 
scenario  descriptions. 

C.  The  Performance  Evaluation  Procedure  (PEP's)  which  should  contain 
the  following  four  elements: 

a.  A  description  of  the  test  conditions  in  which  the  teak  is  to 
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be  performed  in  the  evaluation  setting,  including  ■ 
equipment,  and  other  resources  that  will  be  made  available 
to  the  test  subject, 

b.  The  statement  of  the  problem  or  task  as  it  is  presented  to 
the  test  subject,  along  with  the  instructions  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  to  give  him, 

c.  A  description  and  specification  of  the  desired  behavior  (as 
in  item  Bb  above)  but  referring  to  the  behavior  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation  or  test  situation. 

d.  Same  as  in  item  Be  above,  but  again  referring  to  the  results 
to  be  achieved  in  the  evaluation/ test  situation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sharp  and  clear  differentiation  ^ tween  A,  B, 
and  C  it  is  not  possible  for  a  task  analyst  or  analyst-trainee  to 
understand  what  constitues  acceptable  task  analysis  or  end-prod¬ 
ucts  of  analysis. 

It  is  proposed  that  TPS's  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  task 
analyst,  while  PEP's  be  made  the  responsibility  of  others  (the 
designers),  as  proposed  in  Appendix  G.  of  351-4. 

7*  Always  explain  the  use  to  which  the  end  product  of  each  step  will 
be  put 

The  analyst  must  clearly  understand  the  function  that  the  end-product 
of  each  step  he  performs  in  the  process,  and  the  use  to  which  the  end- 
product  will  be  put  in  the  next  step  or  steps*  Otherwise  he  views  the 
work  of  each  step  as  a  senseless  exercise  done  in  order  to  comply  with 
arbitrary  directives*  To  do  a  good  job  in  paving  the  way  for  the  next 
steps  of  the  process,  the  task  analyst  must  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  steps. 

Specifically,  the  instructions  must  tell  him  that  the  Task  Statements 
must  clearly  identify  the  TPS's  to  be  developed  and  will  also  be  used 
in  the  task  selection  process*  They  must  tell  him  that  the  TPS's  will 
be  used  (a)  in  developing  the  PEP's,  (b)  as  the  basis  for  the  behavioral 
analysis  that  follows  development  of  the  PEP's,  and  (c)  as  the  basis  for 
the  selection  of  the  media  that  will  be  used  in  the  training  program  and 
for  the  selection  of  training  sites* 
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As  now  written,  351-4  does  not  provide  the  analyst  with  in.  ignr 
into  the  reasons  for  the  steps  he  is  asked  to  go  through.  .  , 

many  of  the  end  products  demanded  in  351-4  do  not  serve  any  u&eUn 
function  in  the  development  process  and  are  unnecessary.  Section  5-4  s 
of  351-4,  entitled  "Task  Statements'1  purports  to  explain  the  "purposes 
served  by  task  information"  but  does  not  do  so  and  instead  only  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  the  characteristics  that  task  statements  should  ha 


8 .  Subsume  "wartime  vs.  peacetime"  unde r  TPS  vs.  PEP 

An  important  source  of  confusion  in  the  present  version  of  351-4  is 
the  requirement  to  distinguish  between  wartime  tasks  and  peacetime 
tasks.  This  cannot  be  done  in  any  meaningful  way  without  using  both 
TPS's  and  PEP's  in  the  development  process. 


A  TPS  is  by  definition  the  task  as  it  is  performed  under  the  "real" 
or  field  conditions,  which  theoretically  means  wartime  or  possibly 
combat  conditions.  A  PEP,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  a  performance 
carried  out  under  conditions  that  conveniently  (and  as  realistically 
as  possible)  simulate  the  ultimate  or  "real"  conditions.  The  purpose 
of  the  PEP  is  evaluation.  It  is  useful  to  think  of  TPS  and  PEP  as 
two  extremes  of  the  range  from  total  realism  to  controlled,  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  and  standardized  test  conditions.  Once  one  thinks  in  terms 
of  such  a  range,  it  becomes  easy  to  conceptualize  intermediate  ap¬ 
proximations  to  the  "ultimate  real  thing."  Performance  of  a  similar 
or  closely  related  task  in  peacetime  may  be  almost  identical  to  the 
wartime  performance  of  the  task,  or  it  may  differ  substantially. 

The  range  can  be  spanned  by  war  exercises,  simulator  training,  drill, 
and  various  other  non-wartime  simulations.  However,  regardless  of 
which  one  is  considered,  any  specification  of  the  task  short  of  the 
real  thing  is  only  a  simulation  or  an  approximation  to  the  task  for 
which  training  is  being  provided* 


Thus  the  TPS  is  a  specification  of  the  task  as  it  is  to  be  performed 
ultimately  under  wartime  or  combat  conditions,  and  the  PEP  is  a  speci¬ 
fication  of  the  task  as  it  is  to  be  performed  under  evaluation  con¬ 
ditions.  Both  TPS9 s  and  PEP's  are  essential  end  products  of  steps  of 
the  development  process. 


Provide  a  preview  of  the  desij 


To  understand  task  analysis,  the  analyst  must  know  how  the  end  products 


of  task  analysis  will  be  used.  Since  they  will  be  used  i  i.  *  1C.  — 

sign  phase,  the  analyst  must  have  a  general  understanding  of  PPTJ 
and  behavioral  analysis. 

Specifically,  the  task  analyst  must  understand  how  the  PF?Ts  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  TPS's  and  how  they  crnstitcte  simulations  of  TPS's. 

He  must  also  understand  what  behavioral  analysis  is  and  how  it  is 
done.  He  must  know  that  the  behavior  analyst  will  examine  the  behavior 
descriptions  in  the  TPS’s  and  base  his  decisions  and  his  selection 
the  most  important  concepts  and  chains  on  the  behavior  described  in 
the  TPS’s.  He  must  also  understand  that  ue  standards  and  criteria 
provided  in  the  TPS's  have  two  purposes:  (1)  to  inform  the  developer 
of  the  PEP's  of  the  level  of  performance  to  require  in  the  evaluation 
criteria,  and  (2)  to  enable  the  behavior  analyst  to  specify  amounts 
of  practice  (number  of  examples,  etc.)  that  will  enable  the  trainees 
to  attain  the  performance  criteria  and  standards  specified  in  the  TPS's. 

10.  Re-position  site  selection  to  follow  the  design  phase 

In  351-4,  the  matter  of  site  selection  is  treated  in  Appendix  F.  It 
states  that  a  "Site  Selection  Board"  makes  an  initial  recommendation 
that  takes  into  account  administrative  considerations  among  others, 
and  that  this  recommendation  serve  as  input  to  the  training  system 
designers. 


This  procedure  would  have  the  effect  of  ignoring  or  downgrading  the 
considerations  that  would  make  the  training  effective  or  Ineffective 
from  the  learning  standpoint.  The  primary  input  for  the  site  selec¬ 
tion  decisions  should  be  the  simulation  requirements  of  the  tasks  to 
be  trained.  In  all  training,  the  problem  is  to  design  the  most  prac¬ 
tical,  feasible,  and  effective  simulation  of  the  performance  to  be 
trained.  The  training  situation  and  performance  is  a  simulation  of 
the  real  situation  and  performance  for  which  the  trainee  is  being 
trained.  The  training  systems  designers  should  be  the  source  of  the 
recommendations  concerning  the  simulation  requirements  of  the  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  administrators  (possibly  a  "Site  Selection  Board")  would 
take  these  recommendations  into  account  when  they  make  the  site  selec¬ 
tion  decisions.  Thus,  the  sequence  should  be  reversed,  and  the  site 
selection  step  should  occur  after  design. 
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It  should  aj.so  be  made  clear  that  the  simulation  require*.-  *■  - 
the  training  dictate  the  training  media  that  will  be  used  (cut  ,  .m 
media  is  used  in  the  broad  sense  of  training  situation,  materials, 
on-the-job,  programmed  learning,  hands-on  training,  classroom,  film 
simulators  etc.)  and  the  media  requirements  in  turn  dete'  nine  the 
training  sites. 

This  analysis  suggests  that  media  decisions  and  resulting  site  de¬ 
cisions  are  best  made  and  finalized  attgr  the  design  phase,  and  are 
not  part  of  job  and  task  analysis. 

i 

11 •  Qualify  the  statements  regarding  import an  of  %  performing  and 

frequency  of  performance  in  selection  of  critical  tasks 

It  is  almost  certainly  not  satisfactory  to  assign  cue  same  significance 
to  Z  performing  and  to  frequency  of  performance  as  to  some  of  the  other 
factors  such  as  "importance,"  "consequence  of  inadequate  performance," 
and  "difficulty." 

The  main  significance  of  %  performing  is  that  if  a  very  small  number 
of  individuals  performs  the  task,  it  may  be  feasible  to  select  for  the 
job  individuals  who  can  already  do  the  task  without  special  training, 
or  to  train  that  small  group  of  individuals  by  special  instructional 
methods  rather  than  by  pre-designed  mass  training  systems  or  materials. 
If  the  number  of  prospective  trainees  is  above  a  certain  threshold,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  number  of  trainees  to  be  trained  is  100  or 
1,000,000  —  the  requirements  of  the  task  analysis,  design,  and  train¬ 
ing  materials  are  the  same. 

The  main  significance  of  frequency  of  performance  is  that  if  the  task 
is  performed  frequently  and  regularly,  it  is  possible  to  count  on  some 
amount  of  on-the-job  practice  and  training,  with  the  result  that  less 
of  a  burden  falls  on  the  training  materials  and  procedures.  This 
point  is  reflected  in  the  diagrammatic  presentations  of  the  British 
DIF  model  in  Section  7-7  of  351-4,  but  is  not  discussed  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  text.  In  fact,  351-4  Implies  the  opposite  conclusion,  namely 
that  the  higher  the  frequency  of  performance,  the  greater  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  special  training  materials.  This  conclusion  appears  to 
have  little  merit. 


There  Is  a  general  need  to  review  and  revise  the  substance  and  con- 


tent  of  Chapter  7  on  Task  Selection. 


12.  Include  some  of  the  content  of  Chapter  8  in  Chapter  3 

Chapter  5  of  the  present  version  of  351-4  entitled  "Task  Inventory 
Development,"  deals  with  the  development  of  the  Task  St-  ements. 
Chapter  8  deals  with  elaboration  of  nese  r *sks  into  what  i  ^resent 
version  of  351-4  calls  "JPM’s"  which  it  is  recommended  be  replaced 
TPS’s*  Most  of  the  same  procedures  rationales  recommended  for 
use  in  Chapter  8  should  also  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  task 
inventory  (the  task  statements).  Specific  reference  is  made  to  the 
interview  procedures  and  techniques,  data  .sources  used,  pitfalls  to 
be  avoided,  use  of  subject  matter  experts,  and  maintenance  of  the 
audit  trail. 

It  is  also  recommended  in  this  context  that  the  development  of  the 
TPS's  (the  subject  of  Chapter  8)  be  presented  as  a  part  of  the  task 
analysis  process,  not  as  all  of  task  analysis.  In  the  present  ver¬ 
sion,  Chapter  8,  which  deals  with  the  development  of  TPS’s,  is  en¬ 
titled  Task  Analysis,  implying  that  the  previous  chapters  deal  with 
procedures  that  precede,  but  are  not  a  part  of  task  analysis.  In 
fact,  the  task  inventory  development  (i.e.  the  development  of  task 
statements)  and  the  selection  of  critical  tasks  are  part  of  the  task 
analysis  process. 

13.  Emphasize  importance  of  covert  components  in  TPS 

One  of  the  parts  of  the  TPS  is  the  description  of  the  behavior  that 
constitutes  performance  of  the  task.  Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
task,  much  of  the  behavior  is  covert,  which  means  that  it  cannot 
readily  be  observed  by  an  onlooker.  Much  of  the  covert  behavior  con¬ 
sists  of  verbal  behavior  or  "thinking,”  including  decision  making, 
reasoning,  visualizing,  comparing,  waiting  for  something  to  occur, 
observing,  etc.  Very  often  such  covert  behavior  is  the  critical  be¬ 
havior  that  must  be  learned  by  a  trainee  if  he  is  to  perform  the  task 
successfully.  Unless  the  task  analyst  identified  and  describes  such 
covert  behavior,  the  behavior  analyst  will  not  know  to  analyze  it  and 
the  resulting  training  materials  will  be  unsuccessful.  To  identify 
such  critical  covert  behavior,  the  task  analyst  must  use  certain 
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methods  and  techniques* 

Covert  behavior  is  important  in  mechanical  tasks  that  are  alwa>  3 
performed  the  same  way  as  well  as  in  highly  complex  judgmental 
tasks  that  may  be  performed  in  somewhat  different  ways  at  different 
times  and  by  different  individuals.  In  simple  manipulative  or 
mechanical  tasks,  the  covert  behavior  may  be  called  for  by  such  pro- 
cedural  self-instructions  as 
Locate  part  X 
Identify  the  X 

Make  certain  that  X  is  in  the  coi  £Ct  position 
Do  X  until  result  Y  is  achieved 

These  are  examples  of  self-instructions  (instructions  the  trainee 
gives  himself  sub-vocally  or  covertly)  that  are  part  of  the  behavior 
constituting  the  desired  performance. 

In  more  complex  tasks  such  as  trouble-shooting  or  interpersonal  in¬ 
teraction,  the  covert  behavior  generally  takes  the  form  of  sub-vocal 
reasoning  or  the  application  of  algorithms.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  task  is  simple  or  complex,  the  covert  behavior  is  of  critical 
importance. 

The  present  version  of  351-4  hardly  mentions  the  importance  of  identi¬ 
fying  and  describing  the  covert  behavior  as  part  of  the  task  analysis 
process.  This  omission  is  likely  to  make  the  instructions  ineffective. 
It  is  essential  to  include  instructions  on  how  to  identify  the  import¬ 
ant  covert  components  of  task  performance  in  the  task  analysis  process, 
and  to  describe  such  behavior  in  the  TPS's. 

14.  Eliminate  the  concept  of  "soft  task”  and  "transfer  task” 

The  concept  of  "soft  task"  is  not  a  useful  one  in  task  analysis  or 
instructional  systems  development.  "Soft  task"  is  equated  with 
"transfer  task"  in  the  document  entitled  "Extended  Task  Analysis  Pro¬ 
cedure  • " 

The  concept  of  soft  task  or  transfer  task  is  defined  in  that  document 
as  a  task  that  is  performed  in  a  wide  range  of  different  ways  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  because  of  the  vide  range  of  circumstances  (factors)  that 
govern  Its  performance.  The  dociaent  therefore  prescribes  that  task 
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analysis  for  such  tasks  be  approached  with  the  ODjective  c 
Identifying  the  factors  or  principles  that  the  trainee  must  appi_, 
in  carrying  out  the  task. 

The  error  of  this  approach  is  that  an  inadequate  definition  of  the 
term  "task"  is  assumed.  The  definition  proposed  in  Recommendation  #4 
of  the  present  document  ("The  task  is  performed  more  than  once9  each 
time  more  or  less  the  same  way,  and  often  in  different  circumstances 
or  settings11)  ,  largely  eliminates  the  issue  of  hard  vs.  soft  tasks. 

If  the  analyst  encounters  a  task  "for  which  the  procedure  of  execu¬ 
tion  varies  each  time  the  task  is  perforu  i"  (this  characterization 
is  a  quote  from  page  5  of  the  document  entitled  "Extended  Task  Analy¬ 
sis  Procedure,")  then  he  should  proceed  with  the  fractionation  pro¬ 
cess  and  identify  sub-tasks  until  he  reaches  a  level  of  task  that  is 
performed  more  than  once  and  each  time  in  more  or  less  the  same  way. 
The  "factors"  referenced  in  the  document  refer  to  features  or  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  situation  that  the  trainee  must  identify  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  identification  decide  what  to  do  next,  or  what 
algorithm  to  apply.  That  identification  and  decision  would  then  be 
the  task  that  is  performed  by  the  trainee,  more  or  less  the  same  way 
every  time.  The  "principles"  referenced  in  the  document  refer  to  the 
algorithms  or  rules  that  the  trainee  applies,  depending  on  the  factors 
he  has  identified.  Application  of  these  would  again  be  the  task  that 
is  performed  more  or  less  the  same  way  each  time,  in  different  circum¬ 
stances.  Trouble  shooting  a  piece  of  equipment  is  a  familiar  example 
of  a  procedure  involving  the  application  of  algorithms  and  rules.  The 
procedure ,  if  simple ,  may  be  defined  as  a  single  task  or  as  a  series 
of  tasks,  depending  on  the  target  population.  The  procedure  can  be 
described  as  a  series  of  "if-then"  statements  which  are  in  essence 
algorithms  or  rules.  While  the  actual  behavior  in  each  specific  in¬ 
stance  of  application  (i.e.  each  set  of  circumstances)  will  be  differ¬ 
ent,  the  procedure  used  is  always  the  same,  and  the  same  principles, 
algorithms,  and  rules  are  applied  each  time,  in  an  infinitely  varied 
range  of  circumstances  (like  equipment  defects). 

The  same  analysis  is  applicable  to  Interpersonal  tasks,  such  as  those 
that  comprise  counseling,  leadership,  coaching,  supervision,  etc. 

There  are  a  limited  set  of  rules,  principles,  or  algorithms  that  the 
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trainee  applies  In  tasks  of  this  type,  and  the  analyst's  obja  *  J  r? 
is  to  identify  these  and  fractionate  them  until  he  has  a  set  ot  ouc. 
tasks  that  are  performed  more  or  less  the  same  way  every  time. 

When  this  approach  is  used,  the  supposed  distinction  between  "hard" 
and  "soft"  tasks  disappears.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  dis¬ 

cussion  relies  heavily  on  the  identification  and  specification  of 
covert  behavior  within  tasks,  since  th^  application  of  rules,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  algorithms  is  generally  covert. 

15.  Provide  examples  of  end  products  for  each  step 

In  a  manual  or  guide  on  a  process  as  complex  as  Job  and  Task  analysis, 
it  is  essential  to  provide  examples  of  what  the  end  products  of  each 
step  should  look  like.  The  examples  must  be  taken  from  many  different 
fields  in  which  task  analysis  is  applied,  including  physical  tasks, 
maintenance  tasks,  trouble  shooting  of  equipment,  interpersonal  skills, 
medical  procedures,  combat  tasks,  and  clerical  types  of  tasks.  The 
examples  should  be  real,  that  is  to  say,  not  invented  by  the  writer 
of  the  manual,  but  should  be  edited  and  corrected  by  him  so  that  they 
can  serve  as  high-quality  models. 

The  examples  may  be  fairly  voluminous  and  should  therefore  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  separate  bound  volume  that  accompanies  the  basic  pamphlet 
or  manual. 

16.  Discovery  of  enabling  skills  and  knowledge  during  task  analysis 

The  point  at  which  it  is  possible  and  easiest  to  identify  the  enabling 
"skills  and  knowledges"  for  the  performance  of  a  task  (sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  analysis  of  prerequisites)  is  the  point  at  which  all  of 
the  behavior  involved  in  the  performance  of  the  task  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  and  described,  and  analyzed  into  its  constituent  concepts  and 
chains.  That  point  is  reached  after  the  TPSfs  and  PEP's  have  been 
developed,  and  after  the  behavioral  analysis  based  on  the  behavior 
descriptions  in  the  TPSfs  and  PEP's  has  been  completed.  Evidently, 
that  point  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  design  phase. 

The  second  point  of  this  recommendation  concerns  the  use  of  the  terms 
"skills"  and  "knowledges*"  These  terms  have  no  technical  standing  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  precise  meanings.  They  are  colloquial  terms  that 


mean  different  things  to  different  people.  The  terms  au.  in 

general  communication  *  but  have  no  place  in  a  technical  documt  .. 
such  as  351-4.  Pre-requisites  can  be  tasks*  and  if  they  are  they 
should  be  called  that  and  treated  as  such.  If  the  analyst  discov¬ 
ers  a  pre-requisite  task*  he  should  include  it  in  his  teak  analysis 
as  he  would  any  other  task.  The  otner  possibility  is  that  .k-  pre¬ 
requisite  is  a  concept  or  a  chain,  in  which  case  it  falls  into  the 
the  province  of  the  behavior  analyst  whose  function  it  is  to  identifv 
all  the  concepts  and  chains  of  which  the  described  behavior  is  com¬ 
posed* 

In  any  event,  the  item  "enabling  skills  and  knowledges"  does  not 
belong  in  351-4  and  is  not  one  of  the  products  of  task  analysis. 

17.  Eliminate  consideration  of  skill  hierarchies  from  task  analysis 

It  was  explained  in  Recommendation  //16  that  "skills"  and  "know¬ 
ledges"  are  not  useful  as  technical  terras  because  they  do  not  have 
precise  meanings.  The  point  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  notion 
of  "skill  hierarchies."  It  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  a  skill  hierarchy.  It  is*  however,  useful  to  speak  of 
"concept  hierarchies"  or  "members  of  chains."  When  the  term  "skill 
hierarchy"  is  used*  the  intended  meaning  is  usually  either  concept 
hierarchy  or  members  of  chains. 

A  concept  hierarchy  is  an  ordering  or  ranking  of  concepts  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  learned.  When  one  concept  or 
discrimination  is  a  subset  of  another*  the  more  basic  one  should  be 
learned  first.  Similarly  when  a  chain  is  analyzed*  it  is  often  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  chain  are  sub-chains  that 
should  be  learned  before  the  larger  chain  is  learned. 

However*  these  points  are  of  concern  only  to  the  behavior  analyst, 
not  to  the  task  analyst.  It  is  not  fruitful  or  in  most  cases  even 
possible*  to  define  hierarchies  of  concepts  or  chains  before  the 
behavior  involved  has  been  fully  described  and  specified*  in  the 
TPS' s  and  PEP's.  The  definition  of  hierarchies  is  the  province  of 
behavioral  analysis. 

Therefore*  like  pre-requisite  behavior*  hierarchies  have  no  place 
in  task  analysis. 
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18.  Ascertain  the  need  for  job  aids  in  the  design  phase 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  job  aid  is  appropriate  or  oc- 
slrable  is  a  media  decision  of  the  same  type  as  a  decision  regarding 
the  use  of  on-the-job  training,  programmed  instruction,  film,  class¬ 
room  presentations,  or  simulator  training.  These  decisions  cm  be 
anticipated  during  the  task  analysis  phase,  on  a  tentative  and  pre¬ 
liminary  basis,  but  they  cannot  be  finalized  until  after  the  behavior¬ 
al  analysis  step  has  been  completed.  It  is  only  the  behavioral 
analysis  document  that  provides  the  information  on  which  a  definitive 
decision  that  takes  all  relevant  considex  tions  into  account,  can  be 
based. 

The  task  analyst  is  normally  in  a  very  poor  position  to  judge 
whether  a  job  aid  will  or  will  not  be  appropriate,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  misuse  of  his  time  to  ask  him  to  speculate  on  the  subject. 

Even  if  he  does  make  a  recommendation,  little  attention  should  be 
paid  to  it,  since  it  would  have  to  be  based  on  Inadequate  and  in¬ 
complete  information. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  use  a  job  aid  should  take  into 
account  the  following  types  of  information: 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  task  performance  (as  described 
in  the  TPS's)  make  access  to  a  job  aid  feasible  from  the  logisti¬ 
cal  and  time  standpoints. 

2.  Whether  the  complexity  of  the  behavior  (as  described  in  the  TPS's 
and  analyzed  in  the  behavioral  analysis)  is  such  as  to  make  the 
learning  or  memorization  of  the  behavior  excessively  costly  in 
terms  of  training  time. 

3.  Whether  the  time  consumed  in  referring  to  a  job  aid  during  task 
performance  would  unacceptably  slow  down  the  performance  of  the 
task. 

19.  Eliminate  forms 

The  task  analyst's  basic  orientation  must  be  to  provide  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  relevant  and  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  next 
step  or  steps  of  the  development  process,  in  the  most  economical  and 
appropriate  form.  The  analyst  should  think  through,  for  each  task. 
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whether  each  particular  required  item  of  information  car*  id-ti 

in  one  line  or  whether  it  will  require  several  pages.  He  sho» ....  ♦ 

free  to  use  diagrams*  charts*  photographs*  slides  or  even  film  ii 
that  will  help  him  communicate  the  essential  information  to  the  de¬ 
signer. 

Here  are  the  main  disadvantages  of  using  forms  for  task  analysis: 

1.  Much  of  the  information  that  would  he  requested  by  a  form  need  \ 
presented  only  once  for  many  different  tasks.  For  example,  the 
target  population  information*  and  the  data  sources  tend  to  be 
the  same  for  clusters  of  tasks.  It  i  demoralizing  to  an  analyst 
to  be  asked  to  recopy  the  same  information  many  times  on  form 
after  form. 

2.  The  amount  of  space  provided  for  each  item  of  information  on  a 
form  is  either  much  too  little  or  much  too  great*  because  the 
amount  of  space  required  for  any  given  item  of  information  varies 
very  widely  in  task  analysis. 

3.  The  form  often  requests  the  recopying  of  information  which  is 
already  documented  (often  in  better  form)  elsewhere*  such  as  for 
example  the  task  selection  data  or  survey  data.  Such  data  should 
be  attached  as  a  referenced  exhibit  or  appendix*  rather  than  re¬ 
copied  on  a  form. 

4.  The  very  existence  of  a  form  carries  the  strong  Implication  to 
the  analyst  that  the  mere  act  of  entering  some  information  in  each 
of  the  blanks  provided  constitutes  satisfactory  or  passable  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  job  and  task  analysis.  In  point  of  fact*  a  form 
can  be  completely  and  meticulously  filled  in  with  the  result  that 
no  help  whatever  is  provided  to  the  designer  who  tries  to  perform 
the  design  phase  of  the  development  process.  A  form  tends  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  analyst*  at  least  to  some  extent*  of  doing  a  thoughtful* 
competent*  and  useful  task  analysis.  The  consistent  message  to 
the  analyst  must  be  that  the  only  criterion  or  standard  by  which 
his  task  analysis  performance  will  be  evaluated  is  Its  usefulness 
to  the  designer*  and  its  validity  when  the  training  system  is  used 
and  validated.  The  use  of  a  form  strongly  dilutes  that  message. 
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5.  The  use  of  a  printed  form  on  which  the  analyst  can  u.x 

words  implies  that  the  written  word  is  the  medium  of  choice 
be  used  for  all  tasks.  Instead,  the  analyst  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  be  creative  in  the  means  he  uses  for  communicating  the 
essential  information  to  the  designer.  He  should  be  free  to 
use  non-print  media  and  graphic  devices  that  would  not  into 
a  form. 

20.  Reorganize  the  document  to  make  it  usable  as  a  manual 

The  TRADOC  PAM  351-6  Job  Performance  Aid  provides  a  good  model  for 
the  format  that  should  be  used  for  351-4.  In  a  somewhat  expanded 
form  (possibly  a  50%  to  100%  increase  in  number  of  pages)  this  pam¬ 
phlet  would  provide  99%  of  the  information  a  job  and  task  analyst 
would  need.  Such  an  expanded  pamphlet  would  be  supplemente  d  by 
appendices  and  exhibits,  including  a  volume  of  examples  describe ^  in 
Recommendation  #15. 

Large  portions  of  the  present  content  of  351-4  would  be  eliminated, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  TRADOC  351-6  with  appropriate  appendices 
and  exhibits  be  the  surviving  document. 

21.  Designers  of  the  process  should  be  experienced  analysts 

This  final  recommendation  falls  somewhat  outside  the  stated  scope 
of  the  project,  but  it  is  nonetheless  offered  because  it  deals  with 
the  root  of  the  problem.  It  has  now  been  documented  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  virtually  unanimous  agreement  at  the  schools  that  351-4  is  for 
the  most  part  unworkable.  Incomprehensible,  and  impractical.  The 
problem  is  not  merely  one  of  presentation.  It  is  also  one  of  content 
and  process  design,  as  the  preceding  recommendations  suggest. 

It  is  recommended  that  any  and  all  future  contributions  to  351-4  be 
made  by  individuals  who  have  had  significant  and  sufficient  personal 
experience  in  the  process  of  job  and  task  analysis.  It  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  contributor  to  have  general  management  experience,  or 
a  higher  degree  in  psychology.  It  is  also  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  job  or  task  analysis,  or  directed  the 
efforts  of  others  who  were  engaged  in  job  or  task  analysis.  He  must 
have  done  it  personally,  acquired  significant  experience  in  doing  it 
personally,  and  that  experience  must  span  many  diverse  types  of  jobs 
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The  importance  of  this  point  can  be  seen  from  a  more  familiar 
comparison.  Consider  the  problem  of  selecting  appropriate  authors 
for  a  manual  on  aircraft  maintenance  to  be  used  for  the  ' ra’ning 
of  aircraft  mechanics.  Such  an  assignment  would  never  be  g 
a  Ph.D.  in  aerodynamics  who  had  never  maintained  aircraft  or  to  an 
individual  whose  sole  experience  is  in  management  or  as  a  pilot. 

No  one  would  think  of  giving  the  assignment  to  anyone  who  had  not 
had  extensive  personal  experience  in  aircraft  maintenance.  Job  a:»u 
task  analysis  is  a  complex  process  that  cannot  be  designed  and  pre¬ 
scribed  on  the  basis  of  purely  theoretical  or  managerial  thinking, 
because  it  requires  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  following 
practical  matters: 

..  The  multiple  informational  inputs  for  each  step  of  the  process 

. ♦  The  manner  in  which  the  end  products  of  each  step  function  as 
inputs  for  subsequent  steps,  and  the  consequent  documentation 
requirements. 

. .  The  time  and  effort  the  analyst  is  likely  to  devote  to  each  of 
the  hundreds  of  tasks  and  sub-tasks  comprising  the  process,  and 
the  corresponding  manpower  requirements. 

The  practically,  organizational,  administrative,  and  interpersoru. 
obstacles  that  are  normally  encountered  by  the  analyst,  and  the 
techniques  the  analyst  must  use  in  order  to  obtain  the  vital  in¬ 
information  and  data  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles* 

♦ .  The  interpersonal  dynamics  that  are  normally  and  repetitively 
encountered  in  working  with  subject  matter  experts  of  various 
types,  job  supervisors,  and  experienced  job  incumbents,  and  the 
techniques  the  analyst  must  use  in  managing  these  dynamics. 

. .  How  all  of  the  above  areas  of  knowledge  require  different 
approaches  and  tichnlques,  and  take  on  different  degrees  of 
significance  according  to  the  type  of  task  and  type  of  discipline 
involved. 


Most  of  ■  '<?.  u.  ,:ors  of  omission  a.  *:<  iM.u.ri  ss..  :  .  ■ 

of  351-4  reflect  a  significant  lack  of  underst.  i  -I  ;.  *n  a. 
jovg  areas. 

2 2 .  Develop  a  manual  on  the  desi;.-. •  phast innpe d i  a teiy  , 

TRADOC  PAM  351-4  is  intended  to  dec  -*=  *  he  j oh*- ?; a :-.l  c-; 
phase  only,  and  k:>c  with  the  design  >  ..  vc  ■  tm  '  ] 

and  task  analysts-  in  the  schools  do  _;o  .  <-  o  ^ 

as  dei,i;<vi.  For  t  most  part,  the  san>.  . .  lx  vidua ; 
analysis  and  design,  and  is  not  partic  ,?.cr  K.y  concer:  ; 
marcation  between  the  two  phases,  Howe\  the  aric'-ysts  c  t. 
vided  with  little  or  no  guidance  in  hov.  t:  •  ;r:ous  teps  ot 
sign  phase  are  to  be  done.  They  have  liLtie  knov.  -ecge  or  no 
design  and  base  their  procedures  either  on  some  of  the  <  ' 
ences  to  design  steps  in  351-4  (see  Recommendation  # 9  16, 

and  6)  or  to  outside  readings. 

As  a  consequence,  the  analysts  do  a  very  inadequate  job  in  ; 
sign  phase,  with  the  resuLt  that  the  developers  of  the  :iar. 
materials  who  would  ordinarily  use  the  design  documents  as  i 
input  must  proceed  to  develop  materials  without  the  benefit 
such  input. 

Thus  little  practical  purpose  is  served  by  providing  the  jo: 
task  analysts  with  excellent  support  in  job  and  task  analysi 
this  does  not  result  in  a  set  of  documents  that  are  useful 
developers  of  instructional  materials. 

The  two  critical  steps  of  the  design  phase  are  development  c 
PEPrs  (See  Recommendation  #6)  and  the  behavioral  anaiysxs. 
course  on  how  to  do  behavioral  analysis  for  counseling,  coat 
and  leadership  skills  has  just  been  developed  by  ARI  and  may 
made  available  to  TDI.  It  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  a 
this  course  for  other  types  of  duties.  Instruction  In  the  c 
ment  of  PE?fs  would  need  to  be  developed,  along  with  i untrue 
on  how  to  develop  the  TPS’s  (again,  see  Recommendation  //6) , 


B.  MODIFIED  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Recommendation  #3 

Replace  the  term  "job  performance  measure  1  with  TPS  and  TPM 

The  term  ’’job"  is  a  misnomer  because  it  neve;:  a  j  ...  :  :*ac  u*  invclv 
but  always  a  task  or  group  of  tasks.  To  L  •  seful,  v-?  -  r :  ,..*e  c 

term  should  be  to  individual  tasks  only* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  definition  provide-  In  cue  current  35i~4 
Appendix  G  equates  JPM’s  with  TPM’s  as  these  arc  defined  in  Recommends 
#6,  but  this  definition  by  itself  leaves  a  gap  in  the  analyst  /.  verr 
gap  that  must  be  filled  by  the  TPS  as  also  described  in  Recommeadatio 

Recommendation  //6 

Require  both  Task  Performance  Specifications  (TPS)  and  Task  Performance 
Measures  (TPM) 

The  TPS  must  contain  four  types  of  information: 

a.  A  description  of  the  most  usual  and  important  conditions  and  circumsta 
in  which  the  task  is  expected  to  be  performed  under  actual  field  .  r 
work  conditions,  including  pressures,  stress,  danger,  and  resources 
that  are  available  including  tools,  people,  and  equipment. 

b.  A  description  and  specification  of  the  desired  behavior  with  detailed 
attention  to  the  movements,  words  spoken,  or  other  component  actions 
that  are  necessary  for  effective  total  behavior.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  provide  one  or  more  examples  of  the  behavior  by  way  ot 
diagrams,  slides,  film,  audio  tape,  or  printed  quotations  of  words  t.o 
be  used. 


c.  A  description  and  specification  of  the  desired  result  of  the  behavior. 


The  result  '  ./h remains  when  the  b cuavioi  h  :  . 

often  desirable  or  necessary  also  to  provide  one  or  i*.-..- 

the  result  or  desired  outcome  by  means  of  appropriate  prcs^nratioa 

media . 

d.  Specification  of  the  standards,  criteria  l .■=?■■■  *.  .;c  appl ; * 

both  to  the  behavior  and  to  the  results  of  ne  behav^o*. 
acceptability  for  each  of  the  specified  components ,  These  «/._* 
procedures  for  measuring  and  evaluating  t:h<~  ^  ^  racy  the  oehav •: 
or  performance. 

The  TPM  must  have  the  following  four  types  of  information: 

a.  A  aescription  of  the  test  conditions  in  which  the  task  is  to  be 
performed  for  evaluation  purposes.  The  setting  comprising  the  ip.;. 
conditions  would  often  include  tools,  equipment,  instructions  givei 
to  the  test  subject,  and  other  resources  that  may  be  made  availaiv! 
to  the  subject, 

b.  A  description  and  specification  of  the  desired  behavior  with  det, 
attention  to  the  movements,  words  spoken,  and  other  component  act  1 
that  are  relevant  v.ad  necessary  for  effective  total  performance  i., 
test  situation.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  provide  one 
examples  of  the  behavior  by  way  of  appropriate  media. 

c.  Same  as  item  c  above  but  referring  to  the  results  or  outcomes  of  1 , 
behavior  in  the  test  situation,  rather  than  in  the  field  situati.v 

d.  Same  as  item  d  above,  but  again  referring  to  the  behavior  and  resu*; 
in  the  test  and  evaluation  situation,  rather  than  in  the  the  field  r 
wot  k  si tua t  j  on . 


Recommendations  #1 2 


Clarify  and  limit  the  scope  cr  35 1-1* 

The  heavy  criticism  that  has  been  directed  at  35  1  ~4  is  due  lo>V:  y  to 
fact  that  it  has  been  promulgated  as  a  so  M  vocedural  guic  • 

•  •  for  the  conduct  of  Job  and  Task  Analysi  s  ^  vo  •  memorandum 
from  COL  Franklin  A.  Hart).  In  fact,  351-4  not,  anu  •  of 

format  and  content  organization  cannot  serve  as  a  specific  "how  “  p 
dural  guide  for  performing  task  analysis.  First  tf  all  it  is,  by  its 
nature,  generic,  and  a  specific  "how  to"  procedural  guiue  for  Joe  ana  it-.. 
Analysis  cannot  be  generic  —  351-4  should  be  supported  by  specif.*  pro, 
dural  guidance  for  each  specialty  area  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  (o. 
Recommendation  #20). 

TRADOC  Pam  351-4  should  be  rewritten  to  serve  as  what  it  really  is:  A 
manual  for  background  information,  reference,  and  theory. 

Recommendation  #20 

Provide  effective  procedural  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  Front  Ena  /b -• 

To  implement  TRADOC  Regulation  350-XX,  TDI  should  provide  specific  gua;:- 
and  instructions  so  that  the  regulation  will  be  understood,  used  in 
practice,  and  so  that  FEA  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  useful  i. 
for  the  design  phase.  This  specific  guidance  should  take  the  form  of 
appendices  to  351-4  that  provide  specific  "how  to"  instructions  on  the 
implementation  of  FEA  in  areas  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Interpersonal  interaction  skills  (counseling,  providing  instructin'*; 
leadership,  supervision,  etc.) 


2 .  Equipment  trouble  shooting 

3.  Preventive  maintenance 

4.  Operation  of  vehicles 

5.  Operation  of  stationary  equipment,  w-.  .  r.r  tools, 

6.  Combat  skills 

7.  Forms  and  procedures 

8.  New  equipment  (maintenance,  trouble  shooting,  operation) 

Recommendation  #22 

Provide  guidance  and  instruction  on  the  design  phase 

It  is  common  in  the  schools  for  the  same  individual  to  have  responsibility 
for  both  Analysis  and  Design.  At  the  present  time  virtually  all  of  the 
guidance  on  how  to  do  design  is  contained  in  TRADOC  Reg  350-XX.  This 
guidance  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  school  personnel  to  perform  the  design 
phase  adequately.  TRADOC  Pam  351-4  does  not  now,  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  provide  instruction  in  the  design  phase. 

To  provide  instruction  on  how  to  design,  TDI  should  develop  "how  to"  pam¬ 
phlets,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1-5,  page  1-4  of  TRADOC  Reg  350-XX  on 
the  conduct  of  design  for  specific  areas  such  as  those  listed  in  Recom  mit  - 
tion  #20.  A  possible  model  of  such  a  pamphlet  for  one  area  is  provided  by 
the  document  recently  developed  by  ARI  entitled  "A  Self-Instructional  Course 
in  Behavioral  Analysis  of  Interpersonal  Interaction  Skills".  That  course 
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should  be  sent  to  appropriate  schools  and  tested  with  a  veiw  to  utv  . 
a  useful  model  for  the  kinds  of  courses  or  pamphlets  that  will  provide 
ful  instruction  to  the  schools  on  the  conduct  of  the  design  phase. 

Recommendation  #23 

Provide  instructional  materials  in  addition  ^  pamphlets 

Once  the  content  of  TRADOC  Pam  351-4  and  supporting  appendices  on  Front  End 
Analysis  has  been  established  by  a  process  of  testing  and  revision  through 
field  use,  an  additional  investment  should  be  made  in  revising  the  existing 
job  and  task  analysis  the  workshop  materials  to  supplement  351-4  and  its 
appendices. 

Recommendation  #24 

Provide  guidance  on  how  to  determine  individual  tasks  from  collective  tasks 

A  study  should  be  undertaken  on  the  best  ways  to  identify  and  specify 
collective  tasks  on  the  basis  of  threat,  doctrine,  ARTEPs  and  other 
possible  sources  of  information,  and  then  to  identify  the  individual  tasks 
given  the  specification  of  the  collective  task.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  guidance  available  on  how  to  do  this,  although  it  is  required  by 
TRADOC  Reg  350-XX.  Such  procedures  should  be  studied  and  developed  separate¬ 
ly  for  each  of  the  areas  listed  in  Recommendation  #20,  as  it  is  likely 
that  each  of  these  areas  will  demand  a  somewhat  different  set  of  methods 


and  procedures.  A  single  generic  procedure  may  provide  to  be  too  abstract 
to  be  useful  in  practice. 


Recommendation  #25 


Perform  a  study  on  the  role  that  surveys  can  play  In  FEA 

Field  comments  strongly  suggest  that  s  rveys  are  of  litte  use  and  of  very 
limited  utility  in  the  task  Identification  process.  On  the  ot^er  .—nd ,  it 
is  also  clear  that  surveys  are  of  some  use  in  the  FEA  process,  though  not 
necessarily  of  the  type  of  use  Indicated  in  351-4.  A  study  should  there¬ 
fore  be  undertaken  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  uses  to  which  surveys  can  be 
put  in  the  FEA  process  and  on  the  types  of  information  that  should  accord¬ 
ingly  be  collected  by  means  of  surveys. 

Recommendation  #26 

Review  and  revise  the  recommended  procedures  for  critical  task  selection 

Field  comments  clearly  show  that  the  procedures  for  critical  task  selection 
suggested  in  351-4  are  not  used  and  are,  in  fact,  impractical.  It  seems 
apparent  that  each  area  and  discipline  in  which  FEA  is  conducted  may 
require  a  different  method,  procedure,  and/or  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
critical  tasks.  Specific  methods,  procedures,  and  criteria  should  be 
addressed  within  each  appendix  as  discussed  in  Recommendation  #20. 


C.  SUPPORT  CITATIONS  FOR  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendation  Support  Statement  Number 

Number 

1  13,  22,  45,  51 

2  6,  9,  17,  19,  27,  28,  29,  34,  39,  42,  48,  49,  55,  57,  62,  71,  73, 
93,  95 

3  6,  19,  27,  29,  30,  68,  70,  77,  85,  93,  94,  95  (This  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  already  reflected  in  Reg  350-XX) 

4  8,  49,  54,  60,  64,  65,  68,  69,  70,  99,  100,  101 

5  Same  as  for  Recommendation  #4  above 

6  This  recommendation  is  already  reflected  in  Reg.  350-XX. 

7  5,  8,  11,  12,  22,  33,  35,  36,  43,  44,  49,  51,  54,  61,  70,  79,  80, 

83,  85,  86,  95,  97,  98 

8  14,  15 


9 

12, 

22, 

24, 

32, 

33, 

43, 

45, 

49, 

51, 

54, 

61, 

70, 

79, 

80, 

83, 

85, 

86, 

95, 

97, 

98 

10 

33 

11 

16, 

40, 

107 

,  108 

12 

1,  ■ 

2,  4 

,  9, 

10, 

11, 

12, 

17, 

20, 

21, 

23, 

25, 

26, 

32, 

33, 

34, 

35, 

36, 

37, 

38, 

40, 

41, 

44, 

46, 

47, 

53, 

68, 

69, 

71, 

77, 

78, 

79, 

80, 

81, 

82, 

83, 

87, 

89, 

90, 

91, 

95, 

96, 

97, 

98 

13 

17, 

40, 

50, 

75, 

76, 

78, 

102 

,  105,  106 

14 

17, 

34, 

40, 

*1, 

44, 

*6, 

71, 

75, 

76, 

78, 

102, 

,  103,  105, 

106 

15 

19, 

23, 

26, 

32, 

37, 

73, 

78, 

95, 

96 

16  Not  discussed  during  field  trips 

17  Not  discussed  during  field  trips 

18  Not  discussed  during  field  trips 

19  24,  43,  73,  79,  84 

20  1,  2,  3,  12,  17,  19,  20,  23,  25,  26,  32 

21  Most  of  the  problems  reflected  in  the  sohool  personnel's  comments 
lend  support  to  this  recommendation. 

22  5,  85,  97 

23  72,  81 

24  9,  29,  35,  62,  68,  69,  93,  94,  95 

25  11,  20,  21,  31,  36,  86,  87,  88,  89 

26  3,  11,  16,  31,  40,  84,  86,  87,  88,  89,  107,  108 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS  INSTITUTE 
PORT  MONROE  VIRGINIA  23651 


ATTNG-TDI-ORA 


SUBJECT:  Job  &  Task  Analysis  Handbook 


13  July  1979 


TO:  Job  &  Task  Handbook  Users 


1.  One  of  the  major  missions  of  the  Training  Developments  Institute 
is  to  assist  service  schools  and  training  centers  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
systematic  approach  to  training  developments. 

2.  Within  the  scope  of  this  mission  the  Job  and  Task  Analysis  Hand-  __ 
book  provides  the  procedural  guidance  heretofore  lacking  for  the 
analysis  phase  of  Instructional  Systems  Development  (ISO).  The  guidance 
within  this  handbook  will  establish  a  common  framework  for  the  conduct 

of  Job  and  Task  Analysis  and  facilitate  the  transition  from  analysis  to 
design  and  ultimately  to  evaluation.  — 

3.  This  handbook  is  being  published  as  a  TRADOC  pamphlet  rather  than 

a  circular  or  regulation  because  it  represents  useful  information  rather 
than  guidance  or  policy.  Further,  we  expect  to  revise  this  handbook 
continuously  over  the  next  several  years  as  we  learn  from  your  experiences. 


4.  The  answer  to  every  possible  question  that  you  may  have  is  NOT  nec¬ 
essarily  found  in  this  handbook.  Many  of  these  very  cogent  questions 
have  not  yet  been  raised.  In  these  instances,  the  assistance  and  exper¬ 
tise  of  the  Training  Developments  Institute  are  only  a  phone  call  away. 
This  first  handbook  on  Job  and  Task  Analysis  is  a  beginning.  Together 
we,  the  training  developers  in  the  Army,  can  improve  substantially  the 
training  in  the  Army.  But  it  must  begin  with  good  analysis. 


L;,  ^ _ ^ 

PRANKLIN  A.  HART 
COL,  IN 
Director 
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job  and  task  analysis  are  based  upon  or  taken  from 
Dr.  Francis  Mechner's  process  for  the  development  of  large 
scale  training  systems. 
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PREFACE 


The  art  of  job  and  task  analysis  is  not  an  easy  skill  to  acquire  nor  can 
it  be  learned  overnight.  Experience  and  judgment  are  essential  factors 
in  acquiring  it.  However,  these  two  factors  do  not  "just  happen"  when 
an  individual  gains  a  certain  rank/grade  nor  merely  by  assignment  to  a 
position  requiring  an  analyst.  (To  assist  in  obtaining  the  basic  and 
intermediate  skills  required  to  conduct  a  job  and  task  analysis,  the 
Training  Developments  Institute,  HQ  TRADOC  (ATTN:  ATTNG-TDI-ORA)  de- 
veloped  a  job  and  task  analysis  job  training  package  for  an  "analyst. 'J 
The  initial  target  population  for  a  TRADOC  service  school  analyst  is  an 
enlisted  soldier  (Grade  +  E6/E7),  officer  (Grade:  CPT)  and  civilian  job 
classification  1710,  1712  (Grade  GS- 11).  The  intended  (recommended) 
sequence  that  should  be  used  to  train  the  analysis  staff  is: 

Analysts. 

Phase  I  -  Complete  the  self-pacing  modules  available  through  the 
Director  of  Training  Developments  (DTD)  in  each  service 
school.  If  these  are  not  obtainable,  contact  TDI  (AV 
680-3608)  for  a  complete  set.  These  modules  are  avail¬ 
able  for  administering  as  a  set  (or)  individualized 
modules  for  specific  jobs  (i.e.,  personnel  assigned  in 
the  Analysis  Division  with  responsibility  for  task 
inventory  development  need  take  only  those  modules 
directly  relating  to  his/her  job.  As  the  individual 
progresses  in  proficiency  and  acquires  more  missions 
then  the  modules  relating  to  the  skills/knowledges 
required  would  be  taken).  _ 

Phase  II  -  Read  this  pamphlet  (TRADOC  Pam  351-4,  Job  and  Task 
Analysis  Handbook).  Not  all  analysts  will  work  in 
all  areas  addressed  in  this  pamphlet  .  Being  exposed 
to  other  areas  may  cause  confusion.  As  the  analyst's 
proficiency  progresses  and  requirements  dictate  working 
in  new  areas  then  he/she  should  take  the  self-pacing 
module  for  his/her  new  duty  and  read/use  the  chapters 
relating  to  this  new  duty.  _ 

As  Required  -  Analysts  involved  in  interviewing  should  review  the 
interviewing  tape  (TV)  available  as  part  of  the  job  and 
task  analysis  job  training  package.  Interviewing  is  a 
technique  which  some  cannot  master  and  which  requires 
skills  difficult  to  acquire  through  the  written  media. 
Although  the  self-pacing  modules  address  the  techniques 
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used  in  interviewing,  it  is  always  much  easier  to  "watch" 
someone  interviewing  and  "mimic"  his/her  techniques. 

Most  studies  show  that  the  art  of  interviewing  can  best 
be  obtained  through  a  "one-on-one"  teaching  technique. 
This  TV  tape  assists  in  this  need  by  providing  a  series 
of  events  the  analyst  can  relate  to. 


Chiefs  of  Analysis.  Individuals  assigned  as  managers  of  an  analysis 
effort  must  understand  the  management  requirements  (TRADOC  Reg  351-4, 
Job  and  Task  Analysis)  as  well  as  the  fundamental  issues  of  conducting 
an  analysis  and  the  ramifications  of  each  requirement.  Therefore  these 
managers  must  know  the  above  regulation,  this  pamphlet,  and  participate 
in  the  periodic  seminars  to  be  held  by  the  Occupational  Research  and 
Analysis  Division,  TDI.(AV  680-3608). 


Evaluators.  Personnel  involved  in  evaluating  the  job  and  task  analysis 
process,  and  their  products,  should  be  familiar  with  TRADOC  Reg  351-4, 
this  pamphlet,  and  complete  the  self-pacing  modules. 


Feedback  System.  The  procedures  described  in  this  handbook  have  been 
compiled  from  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  job  and  task  analysis. 
This  handbook  has  attempted  to  answer  the  real  problems  encountered 
during  analysis.  During  your  reading  of  this  publication  and  later 
during  your  actual  analysis  activities,  if  you  encounter  problems, 
please  contact  us.  Feedback  sheets  are  provided  at  the  end  of  this 
handbook.  Jot  down  your  ideas,  comments,  unresolved  problems,  and 
suggestions,  your  input  will  help  polish  this  handbook  and  the  TRADOC 
analysis  system.  The  Occupational  Research  and  Analysis  Division,  TDI 
is  available  to  provide  technical  advice  should  questions  arise  with 
this  pamphlet.  If  desired  call  and  discuss  your  comments/problems  with 
the  following  personnel: 


LTC  Brad  Walton,  Div  Chief,  AV  680-3608 
CPT  Bob  Beg land,  Dep,  AV  680-3608 
SSG  Jerry  Hale,  Project  NCO,  AV  680-3608 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  TRADOC  ANALYSIS  PROCESS 


1-1.  Purpose.  This  handbook  should  be  utilized  by  the  job  and  task 
analyst  as  a  ready  reference  in  the  day-to-day  analysis  activities. 

It  provides  analysis  information  in  an  organized  way  that  was  only  i 
described  before  in  very  general  terms.  Each  chapter  describes  in 
detail  its  respective  theme  of  the  analysis  process,  and  has  a  foldout 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter  that  outlines  the  major  points  and  delin¬ 
eates  any  sequential  activities.  Before  you  begin  to  read  each 
chapter,  turn  to  this  foldout,  open  it  up,  and  glance  over  the  topic 
areas.  Then  as  you  read  each  paragraph,  refer  to  this  outline  and  use 
it  as  an  organizer  of  your  thoughts.  This  handbook  describes  the 
specific  details  of  job  and  task  analysis  and  the  selection  of  tasks  for 
training.  TRADOC  Reg  351-4  defines  the  management  requirements  and  _ 
procedures.  By  providing  regulatory  guidance  with  specific  "how  to" 
support,  the  job  and  task  analysis  system  will  become  a  viable  force  in 
the  systems  approach  to  training.  Included  within  the  appendices  are 
several  subjects  that  describe  processes  that  occur  simultaneous  with  or 
immediately  after  analysis,  i.e..  Site  Selection,  Job  Performance  “I 
Measures,  Job  Aids,  and  Learning  Hierarchy.  These  appendices  are  j 

included  to  relate  them  to  the  job  and  task  analysis  effort.  j 

1-2.  Organization  of  handbook.  The  organization  of  this  handbook  *1 

aids  in  understanding  the  job  and  task  analysis  process.  It  describes 
the  steps  necessary  during  the  analysis  phase.  It  will  specify  the  j 
job  analysis  process  to  include  the  compilation  of  the  task  inventory, 
how  it  is  developed,  and  what  sources  are  available  to  the  analyst  to 
collect  data  concerning  the  job.  The  procedure  for  selecting  tasks 
for  training  will  be  described,  to  include  the  criteria  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  task  selection  board.  The  task  analysis  process  is 
defined,  including  suggested  data  that  should  be  collected  and  the 
sources.  Finally,  recomnendations  will  be  made  on  how  tasks  can  be 
relegated  to  different  training  sites. 
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1-3.  Scope.  Job  and  task  analysis  must  always  be  perceived  in  the 
context  of the  total  systems  approach.  The  data  collected  during 
this  front  end  analysis  (FEA  here  being  defined  as  job  and  task 
analysis)  is  valuable  in  its  application  to  the  training  development 
process.  The  integration  of  several  different  job  and  task 
analysis  events  is  portrayed  in  figure  1-1. 
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1-4.  Glossary.  (See  TRADOC  Circular  350-3). 

1-5.  Training. 

a.  The  Army  lacks  a  pool  of  trained  analysts  for  its  job  and  task 
analysis  efforts.  On  the  contrary,  each  service  school  must  repeatedly 
develop  its  analysis  personnel.  Recognizing  this  periodic  requirement, 
a  set  of  instructional  materials  (Job  and  Task  Analysis,  Job  Training 
Package)  have  been  developed.  These  self-paced  materials  are  for  the  |  R20 
novice  analyst  as  an  on-the-job  training  system.  _ I 
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make  reference 
| to  Appendices. 


b.  This  pamphlet  is  an  aid  to  the  analyst,  but  assumes  that  he  has 
completed  his  portion  of  the  job  training  package.  Even  though  job  and 
task  analysis  is  all  encompassing,  the  novice  should  not  be  expected 
to  perform,  conduct,  or  understand  the  entire  process  after  "going 
through  the  materials  and  reading  this  handbook."  Understanding  of 
the  process  and  competence  in  the  variety  of  job  and  task  analysis 
skills  will  come  with  time  and  effort.  This  handbook  aids  that  under¬ 
standing,  but  still  requires  time  and  experience  on  the  job  as  an  analyst. 
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KEY  POINTS 


CHAPTER  1 

JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS 


Lack  of  trained  analysts 

Continual  requirement  to  train  new  analysts 

Job  training  package 

Pamphlet  not  sufficient  by  itself 
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CHAPTER  2 


OVERVIEW  OF  JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS 


2-1.  Army  training  mission.  The  Army  must  be  an  effective  fighting 
force  trained  to  a  specified  level  of  readiness  and  maintain  that  level 
of  readiness.  The  strategy  of  identifying  the  different  readiness 
requirements  and  developing  training  that  will  support  them  is  called 
the  systems  approach.  By  defining  these  readiness  requirements  (col¬ 
lective  and  individual),  the  Army  then  trains  to  meet  these  needs. 


2-2.  Job  orientation  for  individual  skills.  A  systematic  approach  to 
the  design  of  military  instruction  rests  with  a  specific  definition  of 
the  performance  requiements  of  the  job.  Instructional  Systems  Develop¬ 
ment  aids  in  training  soldiers  for  performance  in  the  real  world.  The 
systems  approach  to  the  design  of  instruction  includes  the  definition  of 
what  is  to  be  trained,  in  terms  of  job  requirements.  The  systems  approach 
to  the  design  of  training  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  what  is  expected 
of  a  soldier  in  a  given  specialty  and  a  rational  analysis  as  to  what  the 
soldier  actually  does  on  the  job.  Once  job  proficiency  of  specific 
tasks  has  been  defined  then  the  training  developer  can  design  training 
that  will  support  job  proficiency  of  task  performance,  inform  the  soldier 
of  the  required  skills  and  develop  appropriate  test  mechanisms  to 
measure  job  proficiency.  This  process  of  job  identification  of  specific 
tasks  has  developed  into  the  field  of  job  and  task  analysis. 
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2-3.  Analysis  base. 


a.  Job  and  task  analysis  form  the  foundation  of  the  systems  approach 
to  training  development.  The  entire  process  involves  several  activities 
each  mutually  supporting  the  other  (fig  2-1). 


EVALUATE 

E  or  C 
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These  activities  are  portrayed  in  a  linear  (straight  line)  fashion, 
yet  each  may  well  have  several  parts  occurring  at  the  same  time  with 
other  activities.  The  existing  individual  training  system  has  several 
product  systems  that  are  designed  to  support  individual  proficiency. 
The  interrelationship  of  each  of  these  training  products  should  evolve 
naturally  from  a  common  analysis  base  (fig  2-2). 
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Figure  2-2. 


ANALYSIS  BASE 


b.  If  this  analysis  base  does  not  exist,  is  not  used,  or  is  usea  irreg¬ 
ularly  then  the  integration  of  these  separate  training  products  is 
difficult.  Each  system  then  conducts  its  own  analysis  and  may  well 
c  come  up  with  an  entirely  different  data  base  and  conclusions.  A 

common  analysis  base  is  a  system  prerequisite.  Each  of  these  programs 
should  look  to  a  consolidated  analysis  base  which  will  facilitate  the 
retainaccomplishment  of  their  mission.  Without  the  assurance  of  job  and 
and  task  analysis,  the  training  designer  can  not  be  certain  that  he  is 
explaintraining  or  testing  the  appropriate  skills]]  A  training  organization 
can  develop  training  support  packages  and  products  which  are  systems 
designed,"  performance  oriented,  criterion  referenced,  self-paced, 
mastery  based  but  which  do  not  reflect  true  performance  required 

on  the  job.  ,  ^ 

- and  need  to  be  trained  tasks 

analysis  purpose.  The  purpose  of  th^job  analysis  is  to 
ill  tasks  which  are  now  being  perfanfied  and/or  should  be 
by  soldiers  of  each  specialty  ajw  skill  level  so  that  the 
training  programs  supporting  these  (specialties]  can  be  systematically 
c  designed  and  prepare  the  soldier  for  his  job.  Considering  the 
diversity  of  MOS  within  the  Army  and  the  degrees  of  complexity  of 
specialties,  there  is  no  one  process  appropriate  for  job  or  task 
analysis  for  all  of  the  TRADOC  schools.  The  complete  methodology  for 
job  and  task  analysis  may  well  be  distinctly  different  for  each 
specialty.  (Jet  following  fundamental  principles  should  insure  that 
E  basic  criteria  are  met  and  are  available  for  the  refinement/evaluation 
of  the  analysis  efforQ 
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2-5.  Resources. 


a.  Job  analysis  and  task  analysis  are  a  resource  intensive 
investment  that  should  be  undertaken  only  when  the  management  system 
makes  a  commitment  to  not  only  conduct  the  analysis  but  to  subsequently 
uti 1 i ze  the  data  as  part  of  the  design  or  redesign  of  its  training 

programs,  instructional  materials,  training  products,  evaluation  _ 

instruments  and  supporting  products'!  For  tms  reason,  data  collection,  or  _ 
analysis,  and  documentation  can  not  be  undertaken  purely  for  the  sake 

of  data  collection,  nor  conducted  to  compile  data  for  future  design 
efforts.  The  decision  as  to  which  MOS  are  to  have  a  job  and  task 
analysis  conducted  is  a  management  decision. 

b.  The  analysis  of  evaluation  instruments  such  as  ARTEP  or  SQT 
could  indicate  specific  discrepancies,  in  terms  of  skills  and  knowledges 
that  units  or  soldiers  are  lacking.  Surveys  administered  to  job  in¬ 
cumbents  and  supervisors  allowing  them  to  evaluate  previous  training 

in  terms  of  task  competency  and  job  performance  preparation  indicates 
areas  requiring  job  and  task  analysis.  Technical  panel  s/training  C 

committees,  etc.,  available  to  advise  commanders  can  indicate  potential 
training/performance  discrepancies.  These  training  management  indi¬ 
cators  point  to  specific  performance  discrepancies  which  may  be  resolved 
through  a  modification  to  the  training  program.  The  management  decision 
to  begin  a  job  and  task  analysis  would  be  occasioned  by  events  similar 
to  these. 

c.  The  analysis  process  consumes  resources.  [There  is  no  way  to 
accomplish  a  good  cheap  analysis  in  a  short  period  of  time^  Accordingly, 
the  training  developer  must  schedule  analysis  efforts  to  collect  the 
required  data  for  the  actual  training  products  and  training  resource 
projections.  If  a  Soldier's  Manual  is  scheduled  for  production,  then 
the  analysis  for  that  MOS  must  be  planned  and  projected  to  provide 

data  prior  to  the  production. 

d.  [jhe  systems  approach  to  training  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Its 
only  purpose  is  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  units  by  producing,  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  men  capable  of  doing  their  jobs.j  Training  is 
not  the  only  means  of  achieving  this  goal  and  the  need  for  a  critical 
approach  to  job  analysis  must  be  emphasized.  [The  job  analyst  should 
not  blindly  pursue  training  as  a  cure  all  but  should  consider  if  job 
effectivensss 
made  when  one 

(1)  EPMS 

(2)  RETO 


could  be  improved  by  other  means j  This  decision  should  be 
of  the  following  events  occurs: 

conversions. 

requirements. 


Resources  should  be 
listed,  described, 
and  explained  to 
assist  planning  of 
Task  Analysis 
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(3)  SM/CM  revisions. 


(4)  Introduction  of  new  equipment  in  a  specialty  (off-the-shelf, 
new  acquisitions) . 

(5)  TRADOC  service  school  internal  and/or  external  evaluation 
feedback. 


C  (6)  Job/task  discrepency  feedback  from  the  field. 

r  (7)  Product  Improvement  Plan  (PIP)  implementation  altering  a 

**  functional  system. 

C  (8)  Training  Developments  Information  System  (TDIS)  requirements/ 

conversion. 

(9)  Creation  of  a  new  officer  or  enlisted  specialty. 


e.  Choosing  which  specialties  require  a  job  and  task  analysis  is  a 
n  d  {management  decision.^  Considering  budget  constraints,  the  Army  can  not 
analysis  conduct  a  analysis  for  all  specialties/grades/skill  levels.  Manage- 
y  ment  must  decide  which  specialty  will  be  analyzed.  However,  before 
2  deciding  to  conduct  a  job  and  task  analysis,  the  management  staff  must 
be  aware  of  the  factors  and  establish  priorities  as  to  which  jobs  will 
be  analyzed. 


f.  A  needs  assessment  conducted  before  analysis  determines  if 
training  is  required  and  assesses  skill  deficiencies,  both  individual 
and  organizational,  along  with  their  developmental  needs.  It  obtains 
information  required  for  developing  training  courses  or  programs  (fig 
2-3). 
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g.  It  is  essential  that  the  Army's  limited  training  development 
resources  be  most  effectively  utilized  in  the  resolution  of  real  per¬ 
formance  problems.  The  needs  assessment  approach  to  training  develop¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  insure  this.  The  basic  guide  in  needs  assessment  is 
to  FOCUS  ON  PERFORMANCE. 

h.  Considering  the  mission  and  nature  of  the  Army,  the  minimal 

standards  of  performance  are  defined  by  Threat,  Doctrine,  andfCollective  R24 
Missionsland  Individual  Tasks.  Whenever  the  actual  performance  level  r 

does  nor  meet  or  exceed  this  minimal  proficiency,  there  is  a  real  . 

performance  problem  (fig  2-3). 

i.  The  beginning  point  of  a  needs  assessment  is  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  problem(s).  There  are  a  variety  of  symptoms  or  indicators 
that  the  analyst  can  use  in  this  problem  identification  process: 

-  Field  commander's  comments 

-  Unit  performance  evaluations  (ARTEP) 

-  Unit's  maintenance  readiness 

-  Individual  soldier's  comments 

-  Isolation  of  a  new  threat 

-  Introduction  of  a  new  piece  of  equipment 

-  Creation  of  a  new  specialty 

Each  of  these  elements  may  potentially  indicate  that  there  could  be  a 
performance  problem  present.  The  role  of  the  analyst  is  to  collect, 
group,  analyze  the  symptoms,  to  completely  identify  the  problem  and  to 
specify  the  actual  performance  discrepancy. 

j.  Once  this  has  been  done,  the  analyst  is  then  ready  to  address 
the  issue  of  causes  of  the  problem  and  then  isolate  potential  solutions 
for  it.  Performance  problems  oftentimes  can  be  traced  directly  to  a 
skills/knowledge  deficiency.  Yet,  many  performance  problems  are  a 
function  of  either  the  work  environment  or  the  motivation  of  the  soldier. 

k.  Training  is  an  appropriate  solution  when  the  performance  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  attributable  to  a  ski  11  s/knowledge  deficiency.  But  it  has 
no  positive  Impact  if  the  problem  is  environmental  or  motivational. 

Evidence,  such  as  the  facts  described  below,  would  tend  to  suggest  a 
skills/knowledge  deficiency: 
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(1)  Soldier  cannot  perform  task  correctly  even  when  he 
knows  he  is  being  observed. 

(2)  There  is  no  opportunity  to  practice  the  task  while  in 
training  or  while  on  the  job. 

(3)  Task  requires  the  application  of  concepts,  rules, 
pri nciples. 

(4)  The  task  is  new  to  the  target  population. 

(5)  History  of  inadequate  training  in  the  unit  or  the  school 

If  the  problem  can  be  attributed  to  a  skills  and  knowledge  deficiency 
then  training  is  an  acceptable  solution.  But  if  not,  then  an  al¬ 
ternative  solution  must  be  explored. 

l.  the  performance  problem  may  be  indicated  by  symptoms  that 
suggest  an  environmental  cause,  e.g.: 

(1)  Required  support  equipment  missing  from  a  maintenance 

unit. 

(2)  Grumbling  is  widespread. 

(3)  Work  facilities  inadequate. 

(4)  Barriers  to  performance  present. 

(5)  Work  flow  unclear. 

(6)  Supply  and  demand  difficulties. 

(7)  Frequent  supervisory  changes. 

These  type  of  environmental  symptoms  indicate  performance  problems 
of  a  different  nature,  requiring  a  non-training  solution. 

m.  Finally,  the  analyst  may  find  that  the  performance  problem 
is  caused  by  motivational  problems,  characterized  by: 

(1)  Soldiers  not  getting  feedback  on  their  performance. 

(2)  Punishment  employed  as  a  management  technique. 
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(3)  Soldiers  unaware  of  their  role  in  the  unit's  mission. 

(4)  Good  performance  being  punished. 

(5)  Reward  system  for  task  accomplishment  is  minimal 

(6)  Tasks  are  distasteful  ~  - 

If  these  types  of  symptoms  emerge  during  the  analysis,  then  the 
traditional  training  solution  is  inappropriate. 

n.  The  benefit  of  a  needs  assessment  is  achieved  through  a 
precise  definition  of  performance  discrepancies  in  terms  of  measur¬ 
able,  observable  problem  symptoms.  Once  specified,  the  analyst  is 
able  to  focus  on  the  appropriate  solution(s)  for  the  performance 
discrepancy.  The  analyst,  using  a  systematic  problem  solving  approach, 
can  accomplish  this  needs  assessment  by  raising  questions  like: 

What  is  the  real  problem?  1 

How  do  we  know  that  it  is  a  problem? 

What  symptoms  are  there  that  indicate  the  extent 
of  this  problem? 

Who  is  deficient? 

When  is  the  problem  present? 

What  precisely  is  the  deficiency? 

What  impact  does  this  problem  have  on  unit 
performance? 

Is  this  problem  attributable  to  a  ski 11s/ knowledge 
deficiency? 

Is  this  an  environmental  or  motivational  problem? 

What  is  the  major  cause  of  this  problem? 

What  are  contributing  causes  to  this  problem? 

o.  The  answers  to  these  questions  can  isolate  the  essence  of  the 
performance  discrepancy  and  analysis  can  suqqest  acceptable  solutions. 


Those  problems  requiring  training  as  a  solution  can  then  be  pri¬ 
oritized  as  candidates  for  training  development  resource  expen¬ 
diture.  Thus,  real  performance  problems  will  drive  the  Army's 
training  system  and  insure  that  the  training  development  resources 
are  being  committed  to  performance  problems  for  which  training  is  the 
appropriate  solution. 

Title  —  p'p»  There  are  four  categories  of  data  to  collect  prior  to  a  job  and 
task  analysis.  This  data  relates  directly  to  the  known  and  projected 
threats  facing  the  Army,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  addresses  these 
threats.  It  also  relates  to  the  collective  missions  assigned  to  units 
and  to  the  capabilities  of  the  individuals  in  those  units.  This  top 

C  down  analysis  compares  the  performance  requirements  and  actual  competencies 

of  individuals.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  these  two  performances, 
then  it  can  be  systematically  addressed.  The  four  categories  of  data 
are:  1)  data  to  define  the  performance  discrepancy,  2) [data  to  identify 
the  solution^}  3).  data  to  specify  individuals  requiring  training,  4)Qiata 
to  provide  the  planning  details  for  delivery  of  training.!  The  training 
developer  must  Joe  able  to  QdentifyJ  the  specific  levels  of  performance 
required  for  eich  specialty  and\kill  level.  If  this  level  of  specificity 
is  achieved,  re  can  determine  the^resent  levels  of  proficiency  and 
identify  thosk  areas  where  discrepancies  exist.  [Training  may  be  an 

G  obvious  solution  to  many  performance'discrepancies,  yet  it  is  not  the 

only  oneQ  /  \ 
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Job  analysis  dictated  by  discrepancies 
Requirement  for  scheduling 
Needs  assessment 
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CHAPTER  3 


TRADOC  PAM 


C,  S,  E:  1.  List  and  identify  by  title  the  types  of 

information  that  must  be  included  in  Chapter  3. 

2,  Organize  these  in  logical/pedagogical  order. 

3 .  Explain  each  at  the  Target  Population  Level  of 
elaboration. 


CHAPTER  3 

JOB  AND  TASK  ANALYSIS  PLAN 


3-1 .  Purpose  of  plan. 

a.  The  Job  and  Task  Analysis  Plan  (J&TA  Plan)  is  a  management 

tool  which  insures  efficient  use  of  resources  when  conducting  a  job 
and  task  analysis.  This  plan  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Commandant 
of  each  school  and  should  be  approved  at  the  highest  level  possible.  C 

The  plan  and  its  preparation  insure  that  the  management  structure  is 
aware  of  its  goals,  its  data  requirements,  and  the  required  resources. 

From  these  requirements,  specific  data  collection  procedures  can  be 
developed,  resource  expenditures  projected,  and  specific  product 
deliverables  identified.  During  the  analysis,  the  plan  will  be  a 
ready-reference  as  to  "where  you  are,  where  you're  going,  and  where 
you've  been." 

b.  The  Job  and  Task  Analysis  Plan  is  a  working  document  from 
the  first  day  a  specialty  is  identified  as  requiring  a  job  and  task 
analysis,  until  the  training  products  have  been  completely  revised 
or  developed.  As  a  planning  document,  it  will  provide  the  structure 
for  detailed  organization,  tasking,  and  resource  allocation,  using 
the  plans  and  forms  identified  in  the  Individual  Training  Plan  (ITP), 

TRADOC  Cir  351-3.  As  a  record  it  will  be  a  component  part  of  the 
audit  trail  depicting  the  actual  analysis  progress.  As  an  evaluation 
instrument,  it  will  be  the  key  in  evaluating  the  planning,  execution, 
and  results  of  the  analysis  efforts.  With  justifications  on  any  j|  c 
deviations  from  the  original  planning  concept.  If  at  this  time  you  | 
have  not  opened  up  the  foldout  for  this  chapter,  please  do  so. 

c.  The  Job  and  Task  Analysis  Plan  is  an  effective  management 
tool,  capable  of  providing  direction,  insuring  sufficient  resource 
planning,  and  a  constant  feedback  mechanism  and  of  recording. 

3-2.  Scope. 

a.  The  Job  and  Task  Analysis  Plan  (J&TA  Plan)  will  be  part  of 
the  overall  management  plan  for  the  training  development  process  and 
will  integrate  all  of  the  activities  which  occur  early  on  in  the  S 

systematic  approach  to  the  design  and/or  revision  of  MOS  training. 

These  activities  include  the  job  analysis,  the  selection  of  tasks  for 
training,  the  task  analysis,  and  the  initial  site-selection  recom-  RIO 
mendation.  Because  of  the  inter-dependence  and  independence  of  each 
of  these  activities,  the  J&TA  Plan  should  address  each  separately 
yet  integrate  all  within  the  total  plan. 
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b.  The  J&TA  Plan  provides  the  base  for  the  analysis  effort  and  for 
all  training  development  and  evaluation  products  relating  to  that 
specialty.  Thus  the  data  is  available  for  actual  developmental  efforts 
during  training,  for  the  preparation  of  Soldier's  Manuals,  for  the 
preparation  of  SQT,  and  interface  with  the  resource  management  process. 
The  minimum  areas  to  be  addressed  in  this  plan  are: 

Officer/enlisted  specialty. 

Job  description. 

Target  population. 

Plan  rationale. 

Implication  of  the  job  and  task  analysis. 

Resource  requi rements/cons  trai nts . 

Data  sources. 

Deliverables. 

c.  Each  of  these  sections  provides  structure  to  the  plan  and 
insures  that  the  necessary  details  have  been  considered.  The  following 
examples  of  the  components  of  a  Job  &  Task  Analysis  Plan  are  provided 
only  as  a  suggestion  to  indicate  the  type  of  information  that  may  be 
included  within  each  area.  For  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  type  of 
information,  officer  specialty  code  11  is  provided  as  a  notional  example 
and  not  to  be  perceived  as  all  inclusive. 

(1)  Officer/ enlisted  specialty: 

Infantry  Captain 

NOTE:  In  the  Army,  when  an  analysis  is  conducted  of  a  specialty  it  is 
termed  an  occupational  analysis,  indicating  that  the  analysis  relates  to 
the  specialty,  i.e.,  infantry  and  to  a  specific  grade  or  status  level, 
i.e.,  LT,  CPT,  MAJ.  Within  this  specialty,  there  is  the  traditional 
grade  progression  of  01-02-03-04-05  and  various  duty  positions  by  grade, 
e.g.,  platoon  leader,  company  commander,  SI,  instructor,  recruiting 
officer,  etc.  The  analysis  will  isolate  and  define  the  specialty  in 
terms  of  this  grade  progression  and  duty  position  distinctions.  Though 
there  are  "jobs"  within  specialties,  the  focus  of  the  analysis  effort 
begins  with  the  specialty,  e.g.,  infantry  captain,  and  then  examines 
each  of  these  duty  positions  in  the  context  of  the  specialty. 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

timetable  ^ 
(8) 


■U 
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(2)  Job  description. 

An  infantry  lieutenant's  first  assignment  might  indicate 
the  variety  of  assignments,  ranging  from  rifle  platoon 
leader,  mortar  platoon  leader,  support  platoon  leader, 
reconnaissance  platoon  leader,  company  executive  officer, 
assistant  staff  officer  (SI,  S2,  S3,  S4),  training 
officer  at  a  training  center,  etc.  The  initial  assign¬ 
ment  pattern  by  geographic  region  might  show  19  percent 
in  Europe,  09  percent  in  Korea,  69  percent  in  CONUS, 

02  percent  in  Alaska,  04  percent  in  Hawaii,  and  02  per¬ 
cent  in  Panama.  If  there  are  typical  career  assign¬ 
ment  patterns,  these  should  be  identified. 


Note:  The  job  description  should  define  all  relevant  job  data. 

(3)  Target  population. 

Note:  Considering  the  example  of  an  Infantry  Captain,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  target  population  definition  encompasses  several 
years  and  varied  degrees  of  experience  dependent  upon  whether  the 
individual  is  a  recently  promoted  captain  going  to  Germany  or  a 
captain  with  11  years  service,  two  company  commands  and  S3  experience. 
For  that  reason,  the  target  population  statement  should  be  sufficiently 
precise  to  produce  useful  data. 

Officers  attending  the  Infantry  Officers'  Advanced 
Course. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  students  entering  IOAC  are 
Infantry  Captains.  Thirty  percent  of  the  students 
are  infantry  lieutenants.  A  small  percentage  of 
the  students  will  be  representatives  of  other 
branches . 

The  students'  average  age  will  be  between  26  and 
30.  Seventy  percent  of  the  officers  are  married. 

Their  average  educational  level  is  16  years. 

Approximately  80  percent  have  a  bachelors  degree. 

The  source  of  commission  by  numbers  is  as  follows: 


R1 

examples  of 
irrelevant 
data 
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a.  ROTC 


57% 


b. 

OCS 

11% 

c. 

USMA 

29% 

d. 

Other 

03% 

All  students  have  completed  IOBC  or  an  equivalent 
branch  qualifying  course.  The  students  have  at 
least  a  110  GT  score  or  equivalent.  On  the  Nelson 
Deney  Reading  Comprehension  Test,  the  following 
levels  were  determined: 

97.8%  of  all  captains  tested  scored  above  the 
14th  grade  level,  (vocabulary) 

97.8%  of  all  captains  tested  scored  above  the 
12th  grade  level,  (comprehension) 

93.3%  of  all  captains  tested  scored  above  the 
14th  grade  level,  (total  reading  score) 

The  lieutenants  attending  the  course  possess 
reading  abilities  comparable  to  those  of  the 
captains. 

The  majority  of  advanced  course  students  are  RA 
officers  with  just  over  4  years  time  in  service 
normally  at  platoon  level.  They  will  have  served 
in  job  assignments  such  as  rifle  platoon  leader, 
mortar  platoon  leader,  antitank  platoon  leader, 
support  platoon  leader,  reconnaissance  platoon 
leader,  company  executive  officer,  assistant 
battalion  and  assistant  brigade  staff  (SI,  S2, 

S3,  S4).  About  10  percent  of  the  officers  will 
have  commanded  a  company.  Therefore,  the  students 
enter  the  course  with  vastly  different  experiences. 

Less  than  10  percent  have  combat  experience. 

80  percent  of  the  students  are  airborne  quali- 
field. 


50  percent  of  the  students  are  ranger  quali¬ 
fied.. 

All  students  have  a  SECRET  security  clearance. 

All  students  have  a  one  (1)  year  obligation 
upon  course  completion. 
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The  students  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  train  infantry  officers  to  serve  as  com¬ 
manders  and  battalion  and  brigade  staff  officers. 
They  expect  to  receive  instruction  which  will 
enable  them  to  develop  the  skills,  knowledges, 
and  attributes  required  to  successfully  perform 
in  these  jobs. 

The  students  will  be  very  intolerable  of  any 
instruction  which  does  not  encompass  current 
doctrine  and  technology  or  is  poorly  presented. 


(4)  Plan  rationale. 

Note:  The  plan  rationale  should  indicate  the  basic  premise  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  analysis  of  the  specialty.  The  notional  example 
provided  herewith  is  extracted  from  the  RETO  study. 

"There  is  no  established  comnonality  among  the 
sources  of  commissioning  in  regard  to  the 
military  skills  and  knowledge  which  their 
graduates  should  possess. 

"The  new  lieutenant  should  leave  the  Basic 
Course  with  all  the  skills  and  knowledge  to 
perform  in  his  first  assignment;  this  does 
not  happen  today. 

"Officer  education  and  training  during  the 
period  between  the  Basic  Course  and  the 
Advanced  Course  is  haphazard  at  best." 


(5)  Implications  of  the  Job  and  Task  Analysis. 

Note:  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  a  specialty  may  affect  not  only 
the  training  in  that  specialty,  but  also  assignment  progression, 
testing  equipment  modifications,  recruitment  standards,  even  the 
structure  of  the  specialty.  For  that  reason,  it  is  important  to 
identify  potential  areas  affected  by  an  analysis. 


An  analysis  of  the  infantry  lieutenant  position 
potentially  could  suggest  that  the  amount  of 
training  conducted  in  10BC  is  insufficient  for 
the  real  world  requirements.  One  implication 
from  this  could  be  an  expansion  of  the  10BC 
curriculum  or  perhaps  the  preparation  of  spe¬ 
cific  exportable  training  materials  for  use 
during  the  first  six  months  after  training. 


(6)  Resource  requirements/constraints. 

Note:  The  complexity  of  job  and  task  analysis  dictates  that 
adequate  resources  be  programmed  to  insure  the  availability  of 
people,  time,  facilities,  and  money.  In  terms  of  analysis  staff, 
subject  matter  experts,  job  incumbents,  equipment,  there  must  be 
detailed  planning  of  the  resources  required.  Whether  it  be  for  an  on 
site  visit,  for  a  research  effort  into  threat  documents,  for  the  task 
verification  efforts,  for  the  task  selection  board,  or  for  the  reproduction 
of  survey  questionnaires,  it  is  essential  that  every  possible  resource 
be  projected  to  include  all  staff  and  support  elements,  field  units, 
equipment,  TOY  expenditures,  and  total  mandays  of  effort.  The  resource 


section 

account 

i  will 
;  for  • 

describe  each  of  these  different 
their  expenditure  by  area. 

resource  categories  and 

Prepare  Specialty  Task  List  for 
Infantry  Captain 

STAFF 

TOY  ETC 

0) 

Identify  duty  positions 
to  be  analyzed 

4  staff 

60  mandays 

No 

(2) 

Collect  job  background 
data ,  . . 

5  staff 

150  mandays 

15  trips 

Include 

timetable. 

(3) 

Identify  duties  of  each 
duty  position 

2  staff 

40  mandays 

No 

mileposts 

(4) 

Identify  tasks  related 
to  each  duty 

3  staff 

45  mandays 

No 

(5) 

Interview  job  incumbents... 

5  staff 

100  mandays 

15  trips 

(6) 

Refine  task  list 

2  staff 

20  mandays 

No 

(7)  .... 

(8)  .... 
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(7)  Data  sources. 

Note:  To  facilitate  subsequent  analysis  efforts,  to  assure  an 
institutional  document  that  lists  sources  of  data  and  most  impor¬ 
tantly  to  comprehensively  review  all  appropriate  data  sources,  each 
data  requirement  should  have  a  list  of  possible  data  sources  listed 
for  examination. 


DATA  REQUIREMENTS  SOURCES 

Job  Descriptions  Table  of  Organization  and 

(Inf  CPT)  Equipment 

Table  of  Distributions  and 
Allowance 

RETO  Study  Data 

Army  Regulations 

Directorate  of  Combat 
Development 

Directorate  of  Evalua¬ 
tions 

TAADS  Data 
SME 

Job  Incumbents/super- 
vi sors 


(8)  Deliverables. 

Note:  The  deliverable  products  of  the  job  and  task  analysis  must 
be  specified  in  the  management  plan  if  the  total  puzzle  is  to  fit 
together.  The  variety  of  products  is  indicative  of  the  amount  of 
work  required  during  job  and  task  analysis. 
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A  list  of  deliverables  for  the  infantry  specialty 
might  include: 

(A)  Job  background  information  for  infantry 
officers. 

(1)  Demographic  data  including  population 
size/density. 

(2)  Equipment  configurations. 

(3)  Supervision  levels. 

(4)  Job  descriptions. 

(5)  .... 

(B)  Target  population  data. 

(C)  Task  inventories. 

(1)  Common  task  lists. 

(2)  Shared  task  lists. 

(3)  Task  lists  by  duty  positions. 

(4)  Infantry  unique  task  lists. 

(5)  Task  list  by  grade. 

(D)  List  of  tasks  selected  for  training. 

(1)  Criteria. 

(2)  SOP. 

(3)  Board  results. 

(E)  Task  analysis  documentation. 

(1)  Worksheet  prepared  on  all  critical  tasks. 

(2)  All  background  information  from  above 
for  empirical  files. 

(F)  Lessons  learned  file. 

(6)  Audit  trail. 
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d.  From  the  beginning,  responsible  senior  managers  define  the 
guidance  to  direct  training  development.  Specifically,  the  goals  and 
the  performance  expectations  should  be  explicitly  stated.  If  the  need 
can  be  defined  then  the  solutions  are  achievable.  Once  the  goals  and 
parameters  are  defined  then  the  resources  can  be  projected  in  terms  of: 
salaries,  travel,  contracts,  equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  etc. 

e.  The  specific  components  of  job  analysis,  selection  of  tasks 
for  training  and  task  analysis  is  described  in  detail  in  their 
respective  chapters.  The  J&TA  Plan  should  contain  the  decisions  and 
guidance  on  how  each  of  these  activities  will  be  conducted.  The  role 
management  has  during  the  instructional  systems  development  process 
is  one  of  setting  goals,  setting  priorities,  approving  plans,  moni¬ 
toring  progress,  and  evaluating  the  product(s).  The  J&TA  Plan  is 
the  document  that  will  record  each  of  these  management  inputs  and 
provide  the  complete  audit  trail  for  the  analysis  effort. 

3-3.  Deliverables.  Specific  details  for  the  preparation  of  the 
J&TA  Plan  are  addressed  in  TRADOC  Reg  351-4,  Job  and  Task  Analysis. 
Deliverables  required  for  each  analysis  effort  (in  addition  to  the 
plan  itself)  are: 

a.  Completed  target  population  description. 

b.  Job  demographic  data. 

c.  Task  inventory  (initial). 

d.  Task  inventory  (final). 

e.  Task  selected  for  training  (critical  tasks)  to  include  criteria' 
for  selection  and  rationale  for  each  task  selected. 

f.  Task  Selection  Board  SOP. 

g.  Task  analysis  worksheet  for  each  task  selected  for  training, 
with  initial  site  selection  recommendation  (app  B). 


C 

S 
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KEY  POINTS 
CHAPTER  3 

JOB  &  TASK  ANALYSIS  PLAN 


Paragraph 


3-1  Purpose  of  Plan 

Management  tool 
Specifies:  what,  how,  when 
Basis  for:  resource  projection 
Working  document 
Ready  reference 

Part  of  Individual  Training  Plan 
Component  of  audit  trail 

3-2  Scope 

Job  analysis 

Selection  of  tasks  for  training 

Task  analysis 

Initial  site  selection 

Plan  will  provide  the  Empirical  Base  and  the  Guidelines 
for  the  J&TA  Process 
Data  requirements: 

Officer/enlisted  specialty 
Job  descriptions 
Target  population 
Plan  rationale 
Implications  of  the  J&TA 
Resource  requirements/constraints 
Data  sources 
Del iverables 

Role  of  Management  in  ISD  process 
Set  goals 
Set  priorities 
Approve  plans 
Monitor  progress 
Evaluate  products 

3-3  Deliverables 


Target  population  description 
Job  data 

Task  inventory  (initial  and  final) 

Tasks  selected  for  training,  criteria,  rationale 
Task  selection  board 
Task  analysis  worksheet 
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C,  E,  S:  Same  comments  as  Chapter  3. 


CHAPTER  4 
JOB  ANALYSIS 


4-1.  Purpose.  The  basic  concept  of  the  systems  approach  to  instruc¬ 
tional  development  is  that  once  job  proficiency  is  defined  in  measurable 
terms,  then,  these  skills  can  be  taught  and  post-training  proficiency 
measured  in  job  specific  areas.  Job  analysis  for  training  is  the 
process  of  examining  a  job  to  identify  its  component  tasks  in  the 
circumstances  performed,  and  to  obtain  other  information  which  will  C 

assist  in  the  design  and  development  of  efficient  and  effective  job 
training.  This  data  defines  the  soldier's  work  environment,  the  type  of  c 
equipment  and  soldier  required  for  the  position,  and  the  specific  tasks 
that  make  up  the  specialty. 

4-2.  Scope. 

a.  A  job  analysis  attempts  to  define  the  job  elements  and  their 
relationships  to  the  Army.  To  accomplish  this,  the  analyst  should  begin 
with  the  major  potential  threats  confronting  the  Army,  examine  the 
doctrine  and  build  down.  Within  every  service  school  and  major  command 
there  is  a  threat  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  the  overall  super¬ 
vision/coordination  of  all  threat  activities  at  that  school  or  command. 
Additionally,  the  Combined  Arms  Center,  the  Logistics  Center,  and 
Administration  Center  are  responsible  for  the  integration  of  threat  data 
into  the  respective  schools,  and  training  programs.  Through  a  single 
point  of  contact  at  each  school,  the  system  has  attempted  to  insure 
validity  in  the  threat  data  and  consistency  in  its  integration  into  the 
training  system.  The  analyst  should  rely  extensively  upon  this  Threat 
Manager  and  the  school's  threat  team.  By  integrating  the  threat  and  the 
collective  (unit)  missions,  the  analyst  is  able  to  identify  individual 
tasks  heretofore  not  isolated  or  considered  for  training.  This  strategy 
for  the  analysis  places  the  job  into  its  relative  relationship  to 
doctrine,  threat,  collective  (unit)  tasks,  individual  tasks  and  their 
interface  with  the  training  developments  process  (fig.  4-1). 


Figure  4-1.  The  analysis/training  developments  interface 
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b.  The  analyst  examines  the  job  history,  develops  an  understanding 
of  its  past  and  investigates  its  future.  Coordination  with  Combat 
Developments  would  indicate  any  replacement  equipment/  systems  that  are 
forthcoming.  The  effect  of  these  innovations  upon  the  job  and  its 
related  systems  should  be  projected.  The  significance  of  this  expla¬ 
nation  or  orientation  to  job  analysis  is  that  the  analyst  begins  at  the 
top  and  works  down  to  the  task. 


c.  The  job  is  defined  and  examined  from  several  different  per¬ 
spectives.  The  analyst  starts  by  reviewing  threat  scenarios,  examining 
doctrine,  and  identifying  the  essence  of  the  job  as  part  of  the  col¬ 
lective  mission.  The  analyst  must  look  at  these  missions,  and  break  out 
the  role  of  the  individual  within  each  activity.  Whether  the  mission  is 
for  a  squad  to  conduct  a  night  ambush,  or  for  a  task  force  movement  to 
contact,  the  analyst  must  define  the  individual  tasks. fjkills.  and 

R16  knowledges“I(for  a  detailed  discussion  of  collective/individual  analysis 

interface  read  Chapter  10).  Once  the  "big"  picture  is  understood,  the 
analyst  orients  on  the  job,  its  major[duties  and  tasks]  (for  a  graphic 
R2  portrayal  of  this  relationship,  refer  to  figures  4-2  and  4-3,  on  the 

foldout  following  this  page). 

d.  This  approach  to  the  job  analysis  insures  the  collection  of  all 
required  data.  The  analyst  will  spend  many  days  searching,  reading, 
talking,  and  observing.  In  specific  terms,  the  analyst  examines  various 
documents  relating  to  threat,  doctrine,  missions,  etc.  Visiting  the  job 
site  in  several  different  geographic  regions  is  essential  including 
talking  with  incumbents,  supervisors,  instructors  and  commanders.  The 
analyst  should  identify  equipment  found  on  the  job.  Finally,  the 
analyst  looks  at  the  job  in  terms  of  the  personnel.  Does  the  job  have 
unique  requirements  for  the  soldiers?  Must  the  soldiers  have  unique 
qualifications  for  the  job?  The  ways  the  analyst  examines  the  job  are  a 
function  of  the  analysis  conducted  and  the  amount  of  information  col¬ 
lected. 

4-3.  New  analysis  vs  revision. 


out 

of 

place 

R12 

R20 

S 


needs 

analysis 

R12 

R20 
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a.  If  the  analyst  conducts  a  job  analysis  for  a  specialty  not 
previously  analyzed,  then  the  analyst  would  take  one  approach.  If  the 
specialty  has  been  previously  analyzed  a  revision  analysis  would  then  be 
conducted  with  a  different  approach  taken. 

b.  The  analyst  should  not  assume  that  an  analysis  has  been  con¬ 
ducted,  simply  because  there  are  training  development  products  in  the 
field.  The  "proof  is  in  the  pudding,"  and  existing  analysis  data  should 
be  examined  for  authenticity  and  comprehensiveness.  This  review  of 
existing  analysis  data  is  accomplished  by  examining  what  exists  and  when 
and  how  It  was  collected.  If  the  existing  analysis  data  base  is 
acceptable,  then  the  analyst  only  collects  data  missing  and  spot- 
checks  other  data  insuring  changes  have  not  been  made. 
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Figure  4-2.  HIERARCHY  OF  ENLISTED  MOS  91  G 
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Figure  4-3.  Task  hierarchy  of  officer  specialty  31 
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c.  If  however,  the  analysis  data  is  suspect,  or  no  analysis  was 
previously  conducted,  then  the  analyst  plans  for  a  comprehensive  analysis. 
In  either  case,  the  analysis  resource  requirements  for  a  new  analysis 
are  extensive  and  more  complex  than  a  revision  analysis. 


4-4.  Analysis  for  a  new  system. 


R12 


a.  If  the  specialty  being  analyzed  is  in  existence  and  lacks  new 
equipment,  then  the  "traditional"  job  and  task  analysis  procedures  are 
acceptable.  But  if  a  new  specialty  is  created,  or  a  new  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  significantly  altered  specialty,  then  the  analyst  is  presented  with 
some  unique  data  requirements.  Task  inventory  data  for  new  systems  is 
generally  available  for  maintenance  tasks  and  some  operator  tasks  from 
the  Logistics  Support  Analysis  (LSA)  performed  under  the  Integrated 
Logistic  Support  (ILS)  program.  The  data  output  forms  (described  in 
Chapter  11)  should  be  obtained  so  that  the  tasks  can  be  compared  to  the 
existing  MOS  inventory.  The  analysis  then  can  be  confirmed  to  "new" 
tasks  that  must  be  added  to  inventory.  All  units  are  affected  by  a 
significant  number  of  new  systems.  Looking  only  at  major  weapon  systems 
available  by  1985  (fig.  4-4)  it  is  obvious  that  a  substantial  number  of 
the  specialties,  either  operating  or  maintaining  these  systems,  will  be 
affected.  Enumerate  the  various  clrcumstancesj 

by  which  various  approaches  are 
required  referring  to  Appendices. 
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Figure  4-4.  New  systems. 


b.  It  is  important  to  determine  if  a  new  system  will  affect  a 
specialty.  In  paragraph  4-8  (target  population)  specific  requirements 
are  addressed.  An  analyst  will  be  indirectly  involved  with  analysis  for 
new  equipment  (Category  3,  para  4-8),  and  directly  involved  with  old 
specialties  (Category  1),  new  specialties  (Category  2),  and  finally 
officer  specialties  (Category  4).  Even  though  developmental  systems  are 
now  required  to  have  a  front  end  analysis  (meaning  equipment  analysis. 
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R2  functional  analysis,  task  analysis,  and  behavioral  task  analysis)  the 
analyse  snouid  closely  monitor  these  analyses,  thereby  projecting  any 
modifications  to  the  specialty,  training  program,  or  entrance  require¬ 
ments  (for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  analysis  activities  relating  to 
the  interface  of  new  equipment  procurement  off  the  shelf  equipment 
R18  acquisition,  and  skill  performance  aids  (SPA)  with  the  training  develop¬ 
ment  process  see  Chapter  11).  A  procedure  that  assists  in  this  data 
analysis  Is  described  in  Appendix  D.  This  methodology  Insures  the 
school  analyst  comprehensively  examines  front-end  analysis  data  and 
recommends  any  potential  changes  to  the  piece  of  equipment,  to  a  pro- 
S  posed  training  program,  to  the  minimal  competency  levels,  or  to  the 

specialty  structure.  This  early  analysis  input  Is  essential  If  the  Army 
is  to  optimize  developmental  systems  in  terms  of  the  soldiers,  units, 
and  future  requirements. 

4-5.  Sequence  of  operations.  Regardless  of  the  job  analysis  conducted 
(new  vs  revision),  the  data  requirements  are  basically  the  same.  In 
terms  of  actual  analysis  activities,  job  analysis  has  three  primary 
events : 

C 

a.  the  task  inventory  preparation  for  the  specialty. 

J)but  b.  the  collection  of  job  related  information, 

el sewhere 

c.  the  collection  of  target  population  related  Information. 

* 

Each  of  these  distinct  events  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  para¬ 
graphs. 

4-6.  Task  Inventory  preparation. 

a.  Purpose.  A  task  inventory  is  prepared  for  each  specialty  to 
define  the  job  in  the  specific  terms  of  its  tasks.  Once  this  Is  done, 
the  training  system  has  a  basis  to  develop  training  programs  and  materials. 
C  Accordingly,  the  preparation  of  the  task  inventory  is  the  start  of  the 

entire  analysis  effort.  Accurate,  precise  task  statements  are  the 
foundation  of  the  Army's  training  system.  If  the  job  analysis  reveals 
that  Information  contained  in  AR  611-201  (Enlisted  Career  Management 
Fields  and  Military  Occupational  Specialties)  regarding  the  job  is 
Incorrect  or  incomplete,  separate  action  must  be  taken  to  correct  that 
directive.  Changes  to  AR  611-201  are  submitted  In  accordance  with 
proposed  contained  in  AR  611-1.  Similar  action  is  required  If  the  job 
analysis  reveals  a  new  MOS  is  necessary. 
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b.  Procedure.  The  analyst  constructs  the  task  inventory  from  a 

variety  of  different  sources.  As  previously  identified  several  ap¬ 
proaches  must  be  taken.  The  units  that  contain  the  specialty  are 
studied,  their  missions  examined,  and  their  relationship  to  the  specialty 
defined  (Chapter  10).  All  of  the  equipment  found  at  the  job  site  is 
discussed  and  any  performance  requirements  defined.  The  analyst  visits 
with  the  operations  officers  within  the  G3  office  to  identify  those 
[individual  tasksThsolated  as  supporting  and  [integral  to  battalion  level 
unit  proficiency?!  This  approach  tries  to  Integrate  the  Individual  tasks 
into  the  collective  task  analysis  process.  The  supporting  Individual 
tasks  can  be  identified  by  exploring  collective  tasks.  Previous  CODAP 
reports  and  existing  training  programs  should  be  studied.  Finally  the 
analyst  observes,  questions,  and  interviews  the  soldiers  and  their 
supervisors  (for  a  detailed  description  of  the  task  1 nventory  prepa- 
ration  see  chapter  5).  to  be  explained 

[for  various  areas 

c.  Task  statements  of  a  gross  nature  are  derived  from  these  various 
sources.  As  their  statements  are  refined  they  become  the  task  Inventory. 
By  using  several  verification  methods  the  task  Inventory  and  task 
statements  gradually  begin  to  assume  some  organization  and  meaning. 

This  process  [takes  several  weeks] and  cannot  be  hurried. 

4-7.  Job  related  information.  The  second  type  of  analysis  Included 
within  job  analysis  is  the  job  description.  Here  the  analyst  attempts 
to  capture  all  the  relavent  Information  relating  to  the  job.  This 
analysis  would  include  Information  like: 

a.  Different  duty  positions  -  Description  of  the  different  duty 
positions  within  the  specialty.  List  each  duty  position  and  provide  a 
short  narrative  stating  the  responsibilities  of  the  job  Incumbent.  The 
duty  positions  and  partial  job  descriptions  may  be  found  in  AR  611-201 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  in  AR  600-101  for  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers.  Those  positions  not  described  must  be  defined  and  delineated 
to  ensure  a  follow-on  reader  the  capability  of  understanding  the  duty 
being  analyzed. 

b.  Career  progression-  Provides  a  description  of  the  soldier's 
career  and  professional  development  both  in  terms  of  assignments  and 
training.  Describe  the  points  In  the  career  development  when  additional 
specialties  might  be  awarded  or  when  additional  responsibilities  might 
be  conferred. 

c.  Present  training  system-  In  addition  to  the  career  progression 
description.  Identify  the  training  system  that  supports  the  career 
progression.  Identify  the  method  of  instruction  (self  paced,  corres¬ 
pondence  course,  etc.)  course  length,  scope,  location,  and  prerequi¬ 
sites.  It  is  also  Important  to  identify  which  P0I  correctly  supports 
the  present  training,  its  performance  objectives,  and  the  included 
skills  and  knowledges. 


d.  Demographic  profiles  Personnel  and  equipment. 


(1)  Personnel  profiles.  MILPERCEN  produces  a  monthly  report  called 
COPO  45  that  Identifies  personnel  by  pay  grade,  skill  level,  and  NOS. 

The  report  Is  classified  CONFIDENTIAL  and  must  be  requested  through  your 
local  Adjutant  General  Office.  The  report  is  extremely  large  and  only 
certain  portions  will  apply  to  the  job  analyst.  When  you  request  the 
report  you  require  only: 

Part  1  (Identification  by  Command) 

Part  2  (Summary) 

Part  5  (CONUS  vs  overseas  by  PMOS) 

Part  6  (Operating  vs  authorized  by  PMOS,  pay  grade) 

Part  6,  Section  4  (same  as  Part  6  above,  however,  it  identifies 
female  soldiers  only). 

Part  10  (Armywide  projected  strengths) 

(2)  Equipment  profiles.  DARCOM  produces  a  quarterly  report  called 
Continuing  Balance  System  Summary  Report  (Worldwide  Asset  Position 
Report).  The  report  number  is  K600BBY1234Q.  It  contains  approAimately 
9,000  items  by  Federal  Stock  Number  and  is  classified  CONFIDENTIAL.  The 
standard  distribution  is  to  selected  MACOM  and  all  Material  Readiness 
Commands  (Commodity  Commands).  The  report  identifies  the  equipment  by 
type  and  volume  by  MACOM,  and  identifies  equipment  down  to  unit  level  by 
unit  identification  code  (UIC)  on  a  selected  basis.  Due  to  the  volume 
of  the  report  and  the  potential  number  of  users  in  TRADOC  service 
schools,  you  must  contact  the  commodity  command  which  has  proponency  for 
the  equipment  and  request  data  for  specific  FSN  only.  Do  not  ask  for 
the  entire  report. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  data.  Varied  information  pertaining  to  human 
factors  data,  components  or  system  safety  problems,  etc.,  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  Government  Industry  Data  Exchange  Program  (GIDEP). 

To  acquire  access  to  this  program,  installations  should  contact  the 
Director,  GIDEP  Operations  Center,  Corona,  CA  91720  (AV  933-4672). 

e.  Job  environment. 

(1)  Physical  conditions:  Noise  level,  stress,  crowding,  travel 
requirements,  physical  location  of  duty  performance. 

(2)  Behavioral  factors:  threats,  incentives,  rewards,  times, 
pressures,  and  deadlines. 

(3)  Availability  of  help  on  the  job  -  assistance  In  doing  the  job. 

(4)  Supervision  conditions  -  how  available  or  accessible  is  the 
first  line  supervisor,  how  closely  is  performance  monitored? 
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(5)  What  are  the  likely  physical  settings,  equipment,  and  materials 
that  will  be  required  In  training? 

(6)  What  variables  are  there  that  affect  performance:  local  policies, 
training,  etc. 

(7)  Equipment:  What  equipment  is  found  on  the  job? 

(8)  Identify  appropriate  persons  for  information  regarding  func¬ 
tional  differences  between  peacetime  and  wartime.  If  applicable,  study 
possible  differences  between  combat  and  noncombat  conditions  for  the  job 
being  analyzed. 

(9)  One  important  category  of  related  information  that  job  analysis 
must  always  contain  is  the  significance  of  the  equipment  and  the  impact 
of  malfunctions.  Backup  measures  in  case  of  malfunction  should  be 
ascertained. 


(10)  Aspects  of  the  job  -  Most  difficult;  critical;  priority. 

What  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  job? 

What  is  the  most  trying  part  of  the  job? 

What  aspect  of  job  performance  can  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure? 

What  mistake  do  the  soldiers  most  frequently  make? 

What  aspect  of  the  job  is  the  hardest  one  to  learn? 


R12 
R 20 


How  important  is  it  for  the  soldier  to  know  how  to  operate  the 
equipment  he  maintains? 


r) 


In  what  aspect  of  performance  is  there  the  greatest  need  for  training? 


nm-wm  ini-i 


(11)  Needs  for  simulation  -  List  some  of  the  job  aspects  or  equip¬ 
ment  that  require  simulation  for  training  purposes. 


R22 


(12)  Is  there  any  time  limit  on  training  relating  to  conditions? 
Identify  any  constraints  of  the  training  conditions,  such  as  time  con¬ 
straints  (e.g.,  training  must  be  completed  in  x  weeks)  or  logistical 
constraints  (e.g.,  training  must  be  carried  out  in  the  field). 


4-8.  Target  population  information. 

a.  The  third  area  analysis  included  within  job  analysis  is  the 
target  population  description  for  the  job.  There  are  two  major  groups 
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of  personnel  with  which  the  analyst  works  (i.e.,  the  initial  entry 
soldier,  and  the  experienced  soldier  who  has  been  in  the  Army  some 
time).  The  Army’s  major  training  role  concerns  the  development  of 
civilians  into  soldiers  while  teaching  them  a  job.  The  field  soldiers 
have  progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  the  initial  entry  soldier,  their 
education  and  interest  are  considerably  different  and  must  be  identified 
also.  These  two  categories  of  personnel  are  the  targets  for  the  training 
development  products  and  the  end  product  of  the  TD  system.  They  must  be 
adequately  identified  to  Insure  the  training  products  produced  are 
compatible  with  the  personnel  in  the  field  or  to  establish  the  parameters 
for  the  baseline  (skills  and  knowledges)  entry  point  for  any  officer  or 
enlisted  specialty  training  requirement.  To  meet  this  requirement  four 
categories  have  been  identified  and  must  be  addressed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  analysis: 

(1)  Category  1.  Target  population  (TP)  in  the  field;  no  anticipated 
changes  In  the  specialty;  required  data  items  insure  existing  training 
products  are  compatible  with  existing  TP. 

(2)  Category  2.  New  specialty  being  created,  built  upon  an  ex¬ 
isting  specialty;  required  data  items  insure  training  products  currently 
provide  the  prerequisite  skills  and  knowledges  for  newly  created  tasks 
or  create  a  training  package  to  provide  this  building  block  principle. 
Requirements  for  newly  created  job/task(s)  must  not  exceed  existing  TP 
capabilities  on  which  new  specialty  is  built. 

(3)  Category  3.  New  system(s)/equipment  being  acquired  through  the 
acquisition  process;  identify  base-line  entry  level  to  create  new 
araining  package.  If  entry  level  established  by  producer  exceeds  cap¬ 
abilities  of  available  personnel  for  assignment  to  a  new  system/MOS, 

Htc. ,  a  requirement  may  be  generated  to  alert  the  TRADOC  systems  manager. 
Human  Factors  personnel,  etc.,  to  this  problem,  which  may  require  de¬ 
veloper/user  interface. 

(4)  Category  4.  New  analysis  effort  ascertains  a  detailed  description 
of  requirements  included  In  an  education/training  system  (e.g.,  officer 
job  and  task  analysis). 

b.  Each  category  requires  different  data  depending  on  the  specific 
nature  of  the  job  and  the  required  target  population.  An  example  is 
provided  herewith  (fig  4-5)  to  Indicate  this  variance  in  data  col¬ 
lection  requirements. 
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New  Specialty  New 
Field  From  Existing  System 
Cat  #1  Cat  #  2  Cat  #  3 


(1)  Which  category  does  the 

analysis  effort  Involve?  X 

(2)  Grade  or  skill  level  of 
TP 

o  Existing  X 

o  Proposed 

(3)  Specialty  of  TP 

o  Existing  X 

o  Proposed 

(4)  Education  Level 

o  Existing  X 

o  Proposed 

o  Required 

(5)  Prerequisite  Training 

o  Existing  X 

o  Proposed 

o  Requl red  X 

(6)  Prerequisite  Education 

o  RGL  Level  X 

Spec1alty)o  Analytical  Abilities  X 

dependentjo  Math  Level  X 

(7)  English  as  second 

language  X 

Mr 

(8)  Performance  Data  - 

o  Physiological  limitation  X 

o  J/T  done  In  Isolation  X 

o  J/T  part  of  collective  X 

task 

o  Supervisor  available  X 

o  Supervisor  accessible  X 

o  Performance  monitored  X 

(9)  Current  enlisted  reenlist-  X 

ment  rate 

(10)  Current  officer  extension 
rate 

(11)  Average  turnaround  time  X 

for  overseas  tours 


Figure  4-$.  Target  population  data  Item  checklist 
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Job  analysis  process. 


S-R12/20  a*  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  job  analysis  is  to  define  the  scope  and 
subject  matter  content  of  the  analysis  effort.  For  ease  of  reference, 
initially  use  the  term  "gross  tasks"  instead  of  the  more  cumbersome 
R2  "knowledge,  skills,  job  functions,  and  tasks"  which  are  difficult  to 
identify  at  the  on-set  of  any  analysis.  All  these  terms  refer  to 
various  forms  of  behavior  and  have  that  common  denominator,  even  though 
they  have  somewhat  different  connotations/meanings.  For  the  purpose  of 
H15  the  discussion  that  follows  call  them  "gross  tasks."  Skills  and  knowledges 
data  will  be  identified  later  as  the  analysis  process  progresses. 

b.  The  relationship  between  jobs  and  gross  tasks.  Jobs  or  duties 
H2  consist  of  groups  of  gross  tasks  which  are  derived  from  functions,  and 

include  knowledges,  skills,  and  tasks.  Simple  jobs  may  include  no  more 
than  four  or  five  gross  tasks,  while  complex  jobs  may  include  many  more 
identifiable  gross  tasks.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  training 
system,  it  is  not  essential  to  define  which  jobs  in  an  organization 
include  which  gross  tasks.  Job  definitions  are  not  as  stable  as  task 
definitions.  In  other  words,  the  definition  of  the  gross  tasks  does  not 
change  as  rapidly  as  the  definition  of  the  jobs  they  comprise.  Or¬ 
ganizations  frequently  redefine  jobs  by  regrouping  the  functions  that 
are  Included  in  the  job  and  that  define  the  job.  But  the  gross  tasks  do 
not  change  nearly  as  frequently.  Therefore,  even  when  a  given  gross 
task  is  shifted  to  a  different  job,  the  behavioral  analysis  of  thejgrossj 
C  task  end  the  training  materials  and  techniques  that  are  developed  to 

teach  it,  remain  useful  and  valid. 

c.  How  job  analysis  is  done. 

(1)  Identification  of  the  gross  tasks  that  mi ght  be  included,  parts 
and  components  of  the  job. 

R12  (a)  Collect  existing  materials.  Collect  all  available  written 

R20  matter  regarding  the  job,  such  as  job  descriptions,  specifications  of 
duties,  manuals,  surveys,  or  other  studies.  Obtain  similar  information 
£  that  may  be  available  concerning  the  jobs  of  the  supervisor's  immediate 

subordinates.  Obtain  task  inventories  from  Logistic  Support  Analysis 
output  records  for  all  systems  not  previously  considered  in  surveys. 

(b)  Conduct  interviews.  Next  interview  several  members  of  the  TP 
and  their  supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  listing  of  the 
gross  tasks.  In  the  interviews  use  the  job  descriptions  as  a  guide  if 
they  are  available. 

(c)  Format  of  job  description.  Each  of  the  gross  tasks  should  be 
stated  or  described  in  approximately  two  lines.  The  Important  thing  Is 
to  make  it  Inclusive,  not  detailed.  The  detail  will  be  supplied  in  the 
next  step.  This  step  Insures  that  no  Important  major  function  is  left 
out. 
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(2)  Future  of  the  job.  Determine  who  would  be  the  best  informant 
regarding  the  job's  rate  of  obsolescence  and  future.  In  these  inter¬ 
views,  ask  whether  any  major  gross  tasks  or  functions  previously  listed 
may  soon  be  eliminated  or  changed,  and  whether  any  gross  tasks  may  be 
added  in  the  near  future.  If  such  changes  are  forecast,  always  ask  what 
Implications  these  changes  might  have. 

(3)  Examine  other  related  Information. 

(a)  Identify  information  regarding  differences  in  the  specialties' 
functions  between  peacetime  and  wartime.  If  applicable,  study  possible 
differences  between  combat  and  noncombat  conditions  for  the  job  being 
analyzed. 

(b)  One  of  the  important  categories  of  related  information  that 
must  always  be  included  in  a  job  analysis  is  the  plans  and  objectives  of 
the  organization— the  larger  organizational  unit  of  which  the  subject 
unit  is  a  part. 

(c)  Another  category  of  related  information  is  data  about  related 
jobs  within  the  same  organization.  That  means  determining  which  jobs 
are  most  closely  related,  and  then  obtaining  some  information  about  such 
jobs.  Related  jobs  could  be  supervisors  of  departments  of  groups  that 
Interact  with  the  Individual's  supervisor  on  some  regular  basis.  Related 
jobs  can  also  be  supervisors  of  groups  the  TPM  supervisor's  group 
overlaps  in  its  functions,  or  whose  work  the  TPM  supervisor  affects  or 
depends  upon. 

(4)  Selecting  the  most  appropriate  level  of  detail. 

(a)  In  making  this  type  of  judgment,  the  analyst  must  look  ahead  to 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  job  and  task  analysis  process.  Analyze  in 
more  detail  the  gross  tasks  identified  in  this  step.  Avoid  using  gross 
task  statements  that  are  too  broad  for  accurate  Interpretation. 

(b)  Rationale  for  analysis.  To  understand  what  specificity  level 
is  most  appropriate  for  specifying  functions  in  this  step,  consider  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  process  of  job  and  task  analysis.  In  principle, 
it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  combine  these.  Given  only  a  statement  of 
a  task,  no  one  can  say  whether  it  is  a  task  or  an  element.  They  are 
relative  terms  like  high  and  low,  warm  and  cold,  near  and  far.  Such 
pairs  of  terms  have  meaning  only  in  relation  to  each  other.  So,  any 
task  can  be  broken  down  Into  elements,  and  any  elements  can  be  broken 
down  further  Into  sub-elements.  The  decision  regarding  at  what  level  of 
generality  to  begin  in  defining  tasks,  at  what  level  of  generality 
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to  draw  the  line  between  tasks  and  elements,  and  up  to  what  level  of 
detail  to  analyze  the  elements  into  their  sub-elements,  requires  the 
application  of  criteria  and  considerations  external  to  the  tasks  them¬ 
selves.  Dividing  the  specification  of  tasks  into  two  steps  avoids 
expending  unnecessary  time  and  effort  on  skills  not  important  or  necessary 
for  the  training  system.  Writing  down  a  task  may  take  minutes,  but 
analyzing  it  into  elements  may  take  hours  (or  days).  Therefore,  write 
down  possible  lists  of  tasks  at  a  fairly  gross  level  of  detail,  and  then 
ask  the  subject-matter  experts,  and  other  consultants  to  review  that 
list.  They  may  suggest  eliminating  a  number  of  items  and  adding  others. 

In  fact,  deciding  which  tasks  are  included  in  the  list  usually  involves 
many  meetings,  much  discussion,  and  many  cycles  of  listmaking  and  list- 
revision.  In  job  analysis  the  time-consuming  and  difficult  process 
should  be  not  the  writing  of  the  tasks,  but  deciding  which  tasks  are 
included. 

(c)  Allowing  the  job  incumbent  to  evaluate  the  intended  content.  In 
judging  whether  a  given  task  statement  is  sufficiently  specific,  the 
individual  must,  by  reading  the  statement,  obtain  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  the  analysis  had  in  mind.  For  example,  "monitoring  performance" 
is  too  vague.  On  the  other  hand,  "reviewing  maintenance  logs"  or  "observ¬ 
ing  work  crews"  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  gross  task  statements. 

(d)  Enabling  SME  to  evaluate  the  correctness  of  the  gross  tasks.  The 
problem  is  communicating  the  intended  meaning  to  the  SME.  Different  SME 
will  sometimes  interpret  the  same  gross  task  statement  in  different 
ways.  For  example,  a  supervisory  gross  task  statement  such  as  "use  a 
simulated  case  to  teach  job  performance  evaluation  and  review  techniques" 
could  mean  either  of  two  things: 

1_.  That  the  trainee  must  learn  to  create  simulated  case  material 
for  this  purpose,  or 

2.  That  he/she  must  learn  to  use  simulated  case  material  already 
developed  by  others  and  provided  to  him.  The  analyst  must  always  review 
each  gross  task  statement  thoughtfully  to  find  such  hidden  ambiguities. 

(e)  Communicating  the  intended  content  for  task  analysis.  Gross 
task  statements  must  be  adequate  from  the  standpoint  of  providing  a  good 
basis  for  the  task  analysis.  At  that  time  the  analyst  takes  each 
statement  and  sub-divides  it  into  component  tasks  and  elements.  Without 
having  to  resolve  doubts  or  ambiguities  as  its  contents.  For  example, 
"maintain  good  relations  with  others"  could  mean  different  things  to 
different  analysts,  and  any  one  else  working  with  it  would  come  up  with 
different  lists  of  tasks  and  elements. 
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(f)  Avoiding  expenditure  of  unnecessary  effort.  The  overall 
purpose  of  job  analysis  permits  making  judgments  and  decisions  regarding 
the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  gross  tasks  before  investing  more  substantial 
effort  of  a  task  analysis.  The  level  of  detail  should  be  the  minimum  G 

that  is  consistent  with  the  considerations  discussed  above.  The  idea  is 
not  to  invest  time  and  effort  in  performing  detailed  analyses  of  functions 
that  might  be  eliminated  or  changed  after  review  by  the  supervisor  or 
the  SME. 

(5)  Implications. 

(a)  The  definition  of  the  gross  tasks  comprising  the  job  is  very 
important  for  the  training  systems  development  effort.  If  an  important 
gross  task  is  overlooked  and  omitted,  the  final  training  system  will  not 
teach  that  component  of  the  job.  If  that  component  is  important,  the 
trainees  trained  by  that  system  will  not  perform  to  the  full  competence. 

If  the  omission  is  caught  later  during  a  subsequent  development  step  of 
the  process,  inclusion  of  the  task  at  that  point  may  involve  much  back¬ 
tracking,  patching,  reorganizing,  and  inefficiency. 

(b)  Incorrect  task  identification.  If  gross  tasks  that  are  not 

real  or  important  parts  of  the  job  are  included,  the  loss  incurred  is 
twofold:  First,  the  cost  of  developing  the  training  system  is  correspondingly 
greater  and  the  time  required  to  complete  it  longer.  Secondly,  the  - 

trainees  eventually  trained  with  the  system  will  waste  time  learning  b 

non-essential  material.  If  perceived  they  are  learning  unimportant 
material,  morale  and  respect  for  the  training  as  a  whole  may  suffer. 

(c)  For  all  these  reasons,  precise  identification  of  the  gross 

tasks  required  for  effective  job  performance  is  important.  The  re-  G 

sponsibility  for  precise  and  adequate  gross  tasks  lists  rests  with  the 
analyst,  with  the  supervisor  and  with  the  incumbent(s). 

4-10.  Conclusion.  The  job  analyst  constructs  an  inventory  of  all 
tasks  within  the  specialty,  and  develops  an  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  details  of  the  job,  including  the  target  population.  Each  of  these 
mutually  supporting  activities  will  both  result  in  a  given  set  of  data,  g 

i.e.,  task  inventory,  job  data,  target  population  data  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  entire  specialty.  Building  upon  this  knowledge 
base,  the  analyst  is  then  ready  to  assist  in  an  advisory  role  in  the 
task  selection  process,  and  to  subsequently  conduct  a  task  analysis  of 
the  tasks  selected  for  training. 
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"u  anu  meaiii .  mere  is  no  one  proceaure  or  lecnniques  Inal  is 
useful  or  applicable  in  all  areas.  A  generic  procedure  must  be 
qualified  with  appropriate  caveats. 


CHAPTER  5 

TASK  INVENTORY  DEVELOPMENT 


5-1.  General .  The  job  and  task  analysis  process  rests  squarely  on  the 
development  of  the  task  inventory.  This  phase  of  the  job  and  task 
analysis  can  make  or  break  the  training  developments  process.  Failure  S 

to  produce  this  accurate  task  inventory  can  result  In  voids  in  training 
or  training  the  wrong  tasks  and  affect  the  job/mission  accomplishment. 

5-2.  Inventory  development.  In  developing  a  preliminary  inventory  of 
tasks,  the  analyst  draws  tasks  from  several  data  sources  for  a  specialty 
(e.a.,  Army  Regulations,  CODAP,  Previous  and  Related  Task  Lists,  TOE,  MTOE, 
LSA).  As  the  analyst  accumulates  tasks,  more  tasks  may  be  generated. 

The  goal  is  a  comprehensive  task  list. 


5-3.  Length  of  inventory.  The  length  of  an  inventory  depends  upon  the  S 

officer/enlisted  specialty  being  analyzed.  As  the  list  progresses,  H 

reduction  of  the  task  list  is  accomplished  through  refinement,  combining 
statements,  distinguishing  elements  from  tasks,  etc.  The  level  of  p 

specificity  for  each  task  statement  is  determined  by  good  judgment,  and  ^ 

understanding  their  interrelationship  and  experience  on  the  job. 


5-4.  Inventory  preparation.  When  the  analyst  completes  his  list  based 
upon  research  efforts/interviews,  it  is  refined  to  Insure  completeness 
and  accuracy.  This  is  accomplished  by  subject  experts  presently  assigned  S 
to  the  analyzed  jobs  and  by  their  superiors  to  insure  all  required  tasks 
are  identified.  To  facilitate  this  process,  the  following  guidelines 
are  provided  to  prepare  the  preliminary  inventory  for  review. 


a.  Duty  statements.  Before  assembling  task  statements  into  the 
preliminary  inventory,  select  tentative  duty  categories  to  group  task 
statement.  Action  words  ending  in  "ing"  (gerunds)  designate  duties. 
Supervisory  duties  are  placed  first  in  the  inventory  and  include  such 
activities  as  supervising,  organizing,  planning,  directing,  implementing, 
training,  inspecting,  and  evaluating.  Monitoring,  controlling,  coordin¬ 
ating,  and  communicating  duties  are  sometimes  used  in  officer  job  in¬ 
ventories. 


Work  performance  duties  follow  the  supervisory  duties  and  include  such 
activities  as  performing,  maintaining,  troubleshooting,  repairing, 
removing  and  replacing,  adjusting,  and  installing.  An  object  is  frequently 
used  with  these  action  words,  e.g.,  maintaining  forms.  Functional  or 
organizational  charts  suggest  other  duty  headings  in  the  source  documents. 

An  Incumbent  in  a  particular  work  area  performs  related  tasks  grouped 
together  in  the  job  Inventory.  For  example,  maintenance  jobs  are  — 
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sometimes  divided  into:  quality  control,  maintenance  analysis,  repair 
shops,  and  other  work  sections.  Duty  statements  describe  known  or 
hypothesized  job  types  within  a  work  section  or  which  cut  across  several 
work  areas.  If  6  or  less  task  statements  are  found  for  a  particular 
duty  category,  tasks  under  related  duties  may  be  combined.  Examples  of 
such  duty  combinations  are  organizing  and  planning,  directing  and  implementing, 
inspecting  and  evaluating.  Thus,  two  or  more  action  words  designate  a 
single  duty  category. 

b.  Task  statements.  In  constructing,  reviewing,  and  editing  the  R5 

task  statements  consider  the  purposes  served  by  obtaining  the  Information  R6 

and  the  individual  whose  job  is  being  surveyed. 

(1)  Purposes  served  by  task  information.  Write  each  task  statement  R4 

consisting  of  the  derived  information.  In  general  the  statement  should  R7 

serve  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  The  task  statement  differentiates  between  officer  groups  such 

as  staff  and  nonstaff  officers  or  qualified  and  entry  level  officers,  R9 

and  between  ski 11 -level  groups  such  as  directors  and  supervisors,  super¬ 
visors  and  journeymen,  and  journeymen  and  apprentices. 

(b)  The  task  statement  differentiates  among  different  job  types. 

For  example,  the  items  "Interpret  visual  photographs"  and  "Interpret 
radarscope  photos"  would  differentiate  between  the  visual  and  radar  job 
types  In  CMF  96.  "Interpret  photographs,"  however,  would  not  differentiate, 
since  members  of  both  job  types  could  say  they  perform  the  task. 

(c)  If  the  task  statement  elicits  the  proper  responses.  It  could  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  SQT  construction. 

(2)  The  Individual  responding  to  the  task  statements.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  Individual  who  responds  to  the  job  inventory,  each  task 
statement  should  conform  with  the  following  ground  rules: 

(a)  Clear  task  statements  are  easily  understood  by  the  Incumbent. 

(b)  Use  terminology  consistent  with  current  usage  in  the  career 
field. 

(c)  Brief  task  statements  save  reading  time  of  the  Incumbent. 

(d)  The  task  statement  avoids  amblguty  so  that  It  means  the  same 
for  all  Incumbents  In  the  career  field. 


(e)  Use  abbreviations  cautiously  since  they  may  not  be  understood 
throughout  the  Army.  It  is  good  practice  to  spell  out  the  term  and 
follow  it  by  the  abbreviation  in  parentheses  where  It  first  appears  In 
the  inventory.  In  later  tasks  the  abbreviation  may  stand  alone.  For 
example.  Skill  Performance  Aids  (SPA). 

(f)  Avoid  vague  or  ambiguous  words,  such  as  "check,"  "assist," 
"coordinate,"  "recommend,"  "determine,"  "assure." 

(g)  Short  words  are  prefered  to  long  words  or  expressions,  e.g., 
"Write  production  and  control  reports"  NOT  "Accomplish  necessary  reports 
involved  in  the  process  of  maintaining  production  and  control  procedures. 

(h)  The  worker's  qualifications,  such  as  intelligence,  aptitude, 
knowledge,  education,  skill,  training  and  experience  are  not  tasks  and 
are  not  included  in  the  duty-task  section  of  the  inventory.  Information 
regarding  certain  qualifications,  such  as  training,  education,  and  work 
experience,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  including  appropriate  items  In 
the  background  information  section  of  the  inventory. 

(i)  Receiving  instruction  is  not  a  duty  or  task  unless  actual 
useful  work  is  performed  during  the  training.  Thus,  classroom  Instruc¬ 
tion,  laboratory  or  shop  instruction,  and  the  coaching  a  person  receives 
are  not  tasks.  On-the-job  training,  however,  may  include  the  performance 
of  tasks  under  a  supervisor.  These  tasks  dre  listed  .in  the  Inventory 
the  same  as  any  other  tasks.  Giving  Instruction,  which  is  a  supervisory 
duty,  is  included  under  "Training." 

(j)  The  task  statement  should  begin  with  a  present  tense  action 
word  with  the  subject  "I"  understood,  e.g.,  "Operate,"  "Write,"  "Clean," 
NOT  "Operates,"  "Writes,"  "Cleans." 

(k)  Ideally  task  statements  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  each 
duty.  This  order  shortens  the  incumbent's  reading  time  and  assists  him 
In  recalling  unlisted  tasks.  For  example,  the  incumbent  easily  scans 
through  tasks  beginning  with  the  word  "Inspect"  Insuring  that  all  the 
Inspections  are  in  the  inventory.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  also 
helps  the  inventory  constructor  eliminate  duplicate  tasks. 

5-5.  Review  of  preliminary  inventory. 

a.  Scheduling  of  interviews. 


(1)  After  constructing  the  preliminary  Inventory  Interviews  are 
conducted  with  experts  in  the  career  area  to  refine  the  Inventory  prior 
to  field  review.  Interviews  are  held  at  various  stages  due  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  career  area  and  the  convenience  with  which  Interviews  can 
be  arranged. 


(2)  For  simple  and  stable  career  ladders  such  as  Cook,  Carpenter, 
and  Electrician,  there  is  usually  an  abundance  of  published  sources 
consistent  in  their  descriptions  of  the  job.  For  such  career  ladders, 
an  essentially  complete  inventory  can  be  made  from  the  publications 
alone;  and  interviews  are  held  when  the  preliminary  form  is  completed. 

(3)  For  newly  established  specialties,  or  for  those  with  new  types 
of  equipment  or  procedures,  few  detailed  publications  may  be  available. 

In  these  cases  schedule  Interviews  at  a  very  early  stage  in  preliminary 
form  construction.  If  a  representative  installation  Is  close  at  hand, 
the  job  analyst  arranges  a  visit  for  observation  or  interviews  at  the 
site.  If  all  using  posts  are  distant,  gather  initial  information  by 
telephone,  letters,  or  special  questionnaire  forms.  Each  case  may 
present  unique  problems.  In  all  such  early  interviews  and  contacts, 
however,  the  job  analyst  establish  a  basic  duty  outline  for  the  Inventory 
learns  about  or  obtains  other  published  sources;  and  gains  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  problem  areas  to  Investigate  in  the  job  survey.  Hold 
further  interviews  after  the  preliminary  form  has  been  developed. 

b.  Selection  of  technical  advisers/SME.  Although  individuals  vary, 
skill  level  4  personnel  and  03/04  officers  are  usually  the  best  technical 
advisers.  They  typically  have  about  12  years'  experience  in  the  field, 
have  been  assigned  to  a  number  of  posts,  and  perform  both  supervisory 
and  worker  tasks. 

(1)  Personnel  at  skill  level  5  and  fieldgrade  officers  may  be  able 
to  provide  more  information  by  virtue  of  their  longer  experience. 

However,  since  these  men  fill  relatively  high-level  management  positions, 
some  of  the  lower-level  tasks  and  procedures  may  have  changed  since  they 
were  directly  involved  with  them.  In  addition,  in  some  fields,  the 
skill  level  5  personnel  supervise  MOS  specialties,  in  which  they  have 
had  no  lower-level  work  experience. 

(2)  Personnel  at  the  skill  level  2  may  provide  the  best  Information 
about  tasks  within  their  particular  shop  or  office,  especially  If  their 
skill  level  4  supervisor  supervises  a  number  of  shops  or  offices.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  entire  career  ladder  and  of  supervisory  tasks  In  par¬ 
ticular,  Is  usually  more  limited. 

(3)  Personnel  at  the  skill  level  1  are  familiar  with  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  tasks.  The  lowest-level  soldier  will  provide  the  most 
complete  information  about  extra  work  details  such  as  window  washing  and 
lawn  mowing,  and  about  tasks  officially  assigned  to  other  career  areas. 
Higher-level  personnel  sometimes  omit  these  tasks  thinking  the  "extra" 
tasks  may  enter  the  official  specialty  descriptions.  As  stated  before. 
Inventory  coverage  is  usually  limited  to  central  activities  In  the 
career  area,  unless  a  significant  amount  of  work  time  Is  spent  on  other 
tasks. 


(4)  Whenever  possible,  interview  representatives  of  different 
major  commands.  Within  a  command  interview  personnel  working  with  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  equipment  or  procedures,  or  assigned  to  different  duty 
sections,  depending  upon  the  complexity  of  the  field.  Initial  interviews 
are  usually  conducted  with  three  to  six  senior  NCO,  each  from  a  different 
command.  These  men  should  be  selected  as  subject-matter  experts  by 
their  command  headquarters.  Additional  interviews  are  often  conducted 
with  personnel  assigned  to  local  posts.  Depending  upon  the  organization 
of  the  unit  and  the  completeness  of  the  preliminary  inventory,  several 
types  of  interviews  may  be  arranged.  (The  interviews  are  scheduled  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  regular  duties  of  the  unit).  If 
the  unit  consists  of  distinct  work  sections,  hold  an  initial  interview  with 
the  overall  supervisor  to  validate  the  basic  duty  outline  of  the  inventory. 
Following  this  review,  either  a  group  interview  or  a  series  of  individual 
interviews  are  scheduled  with  supervisors  of  specialties  in  the  separate 
work  sections  to  review  specific  tasks. 

(5)  The  analyst  must  be  flexible  in  selecting  SME.  It  is  not 
possible  to  know  at  the  onset  which  men  will  give  the  best  and  most 
complete  information,  nor  precisely  how  many  interviews  will  be  required. 
The  number  needed  is  determined  as  the  interviews  progress.  The  analyst 
stops  interviewing  when  he  and  authoritative  advisers  believe  that  the 
preliminary  form  is  well  structured  and  essentially  complete.  From 
three  to  seven  interviews  are  adequate  for  most  preliminary  inventories. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  interviews,  the  better. 


c.  Individual  versus  group  interviews.  Satisfactory  information  is 
obtained  from  both  individual  and  group  interviews,  but  each  method  has 
some  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  following  general  observations 
have  been  independently  reported  by  a  number  of  interviewers. 

(1)  Individual  interviews.  A  series  of  individual  interviews  takes 
more  time  but  yields  more  new  task  statements  than  would  a  group  inter¬ 
view  with  the  same  men.  The  interviewer  is  free  to  ask  a  large  number  of 
specific  questions  relating  to  each  individual's  area  of  special  knowledge 
or  experience,  without  requiring  other  group  members  to  wait.  Further¬ 
more,  no  individual  is  overshadowed  by  other  members  of  the  group.  One 
disadvantage  is  that  the  individuals  occasionally  give  conflicting  infor¬ 
mation  which  must  somehow  be  reconciled.  For  example,  they  may  use 
different  terminology  to  describe  the  same  tasks. 


(2)  Group  interviews.  Group  interviews  are  clearly  preferable  when 
limited  time  is  available.  Another  advantage  is  that  consensus  can  be 
reached  on  conflicting  terminology  or  other  points  of  disagreement  among 
group  members.  Also,  information  provided  by  one  member  often  serves 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  other  members  for  recalling  additional  tasks.  When 
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‘the  Interviewed  personnel  represent  different  commands,  posts,  or  job 
types,  the  interviewer  can  insure  that  task  statements  are  worded  to 
discriminate  effectively  among  their  different  jobs.  Usually,  little  Is 
gained  by  interviewing  a  supervisor  and  his  subordinates  in  a  group;  the 
lower-level  personnel  add  little  information  to  that  provided  by  their 
supervisor  when  he  Is  present. 

(3)  Combination  of  individual  and  group  interviews.  When  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  best  reviews  are  obtained  by  conducting  a  series  of  in¬ 
dividual  interviews  followed  by  a  group  interview  with  either  the  same 
men  or  equally  qualified  men.  The  largest  amount  of  information  (new 
tasks  and  task  statement  revisions)  is  obtained  from  the  individual 
interviews.  In  the  group  interview  some  new  tasks  are  obtained  and 
the  information  provided  by  individuals  may  be  reviewed,  reconciled, 
and  corrected. 

d.  Instructions  to  interview  reviewers.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
interview  the  analyst  introduces  himself,  identifies  his  organization, 
and  explains  the  purpose  of  the  review.  The  instructions  are  given 
informally,  as  in  the  following  example. 

"We  have  a  preliminary  form  of  an  inventory  for  19D  which  we  would  like 
you  to  review.  It  is  basically  a  duty  and  task  list,  covering  all  skill 
levels,  commands,  and  job  types,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  it  is  complete. 
The  object  is  to  collect  up-to-date  information  about  the  kinds  of  work 
performed  in  the  field." 

"Here  is  the  preliminary  form.  As  you  can  see,  we  have  a  list  of  tasks 
broken  out  under  major  duty  headings.  For  example,  (interviewer  shows 
examples  briefly).  This  draft  was  made  strictly  from  published  source 
materials.  It  may  be  incomplete,  and  some  items  may  need  rewording. 

We  would  like  you  to  review  this  inventory  to  make  sure  it  is  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  possible.  Do  you  have  any  questions  before  we  start?" 

At  this  point  the  SME  often  ask  for  more  details  about  how  the  Infor¬ 
mation  will  be  used,  and  some  may  ask  about  the  validity  of  the  survey 
method.  All  questions  are  answered  freely. 

e.  Conducting  the  Interview  reviews.  Before  reviewing  tasks  begin 
with  the  duty  outline.  The  SME  are  shown  a  list  of  the  duty  headings. 
Review  them  one  by  one  for  clarity  and  accuracy,  and  ask  if  any  duties 
performed  in  the  field  are  omitted  from  the  list.  If  so,  add  the  missing 
duties. 

(1)  Give  each  individual  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  and  review  Indi¬ 
vidual  tasks.  The  supervisory  duties,  such  as  Organizing  and  Planning, 
Inspecting,  Evaluating,  and  Training,  are  postponed  until  last.  Beginning 
with  the  first  nonsupervisory  duty  in  the  inventory,  the  Interviewer 
reads  each  task  statement  aloud  and  asks  leading  questions  about  particu¬ 
lar  items,  as  in  the  following  examples: 
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(a)  Will  everyone  know  what  this  means,  or  is  it  a  local  term? 

(b)  Is  this  task  covered  by  number  56  above? 

(c)  This  one  sounds  pretty  vague  to  me.  Could  we  make  it  more 
specific? 

(d)  Would  this  fit  better  under  Duty  E? 

(e)  This  task  says  "Maintain  logs."  What  kinds  of  logs  does  it 
cover?  Maybe  we  should  list  them  separately. 

(f)  Are  there  any  other  tasks  which  should  be  under  this  duty  but 
which  are  not  listed? 


(2)  These  questions  produce  task  statements  which  eventually 
satisfy  the  rules  discussed  above.  The  interviewer  does  not  seek 
perfectly  polished  task  statement,  but  accurately  records  the  main 
substance  of  the  new  statements  and  revisions  in  a  form  later  edited. 


(3)  The  SME  are  reminded  periodically  that  a  prime  objective  of  the 
inventory  is  to  discriminate  among  job  types,  skill  levels,  and  other 
categories  of  workers.  Stress  that  the  inventory  is  not  a  test  and  that 
knowledge  items  should  be  omitted. 

(4)  Cover  all  the  tasks  in  a  duty  section  before  going  on  to  the 
next  duty.  When  the  nonsupervisory  duties  are  completed,  review  the 
supervisory  tasks.  These  are  postponed  until  last  for  two  reasons:  (a) 

The  ongoing  nature  of  many  supervisory  activities  makes  it  difficult  to 
write  specific,  time-ratable  supervisory  items.  The  review  becomes 
bogged  down  in  these  problems  if  supervisory  duties  are  taken  first.  By 
taking  them  last,  the  men  have  some  practice  with  easier  items,  (b)  The 
nonsupervisory  tasks  are  the  central  tasks  of  the  career  area  and 
therefore  comprise  the  main  body  of  the  inventory.  If  the  nonsuper¬ 
visory  duties  or  tasks  are  changed  in  any  important  way  during  the 
review,  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise  the  supervisory  sections  accordingly. 
For  example,  if  new  non-supervisory  duties  are  added,  then  parallel 

tasks  should  be  added  to  cover  the  supervision  of  those  duties. 
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(5)  Background  information  may  also  be  added  during  the  reviews. 
Many  of  these  items,  such  as  name,  grade,  MOS,  SSN,  post,  and  months  In 
career  field,  are  standard  for  all  inventories.  Items  specific  to  the 
career  area  which  may  require  review  or  which  may  be  added  Include  the 
following: 

(a)  Types  of  equipment. 


(b)  Tools  and  test  equipment. 
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(c)  Assigned  level  of  maintenance. 

(d)  Present  major  work  area. 

(e)  Work  areas  in  which  you  have  had  at  least  six  months'  experience. 

(f)  Training  courses  attended. 

(g)  Type  of  facility  to  which  assigned. 

(h)  Bed  capacity  of  hospital. 

(i)  Number  of  personnel  in  your  career  ladder  assigned  to  your 
unit. 

(j)  Does  your  unit  use  a  manual  or  mechanized  system. 

(k)  Average  typing  speed. 

(l)  The  major  job  types  in  your  career  ladder. 

5-6.  Revision  of  preliminary  inventory. 

a.  Evaluation  and  classification  of  interview  information. 

(1)  Interview  summary.  When  the  interviews  are  completed,  all 
preliminary  inventory  instructions  used  in  the  reviews  are  assembled. 

The  proposed  new  statements,  revisions,  and  comments  of  the  SME  are 
copied  from  these  sources  into  a  single  booklet  called  the  Interview 
Summary.  In  this  booklet,  original  task  statements  from  the  preliminary 
form  are  typed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  each  double-page  spread.  The 
SME  revisions  and  the  interviewer's  notes  are  written  on  the  facing 
left-hand  page.  Information  obtained  in  the  interviews  is  coded  to 
indicate  the  original  task  statement,  and  the  SEM  providing  the  item. 

All  items  referring  to  a  particular  task  are  grouped  together.  SME 
identification  and  background  data  are  included  in  the  first  few  pages 
of  the  booklet,  together  with  a  general  description  of  the  interview 
reviews. 

(2)  Initial  classification  of  interview  information.  Interview 
information  is  initially  classified  using  code  designations.  The 
initial  classification  organizes  the  SME  suggestions  but  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  final  disposition  of  the  items.  It  aids  in  comparing  the 
information  yield  of  different  interviews  and  in  reporting  the  types  of 
information  obtained.  The  interview  information  helps  in  collating 

large  amounts  of  interview  information.  This  step  is  sometimes  accomplished 
by  clerical  personnel.  The  codes,  shown  below,  are  entered  in  the  left 
margin  of  the  Interview  Summary. 
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N  -  New  task  statement 

R  -  Revision  of  rewording  of  an  original  task  statement 
D  -  Deletion  of  an  original  statement 

F  -  Format  revision,  e.g.,  "This  task  should  be  listed  under  Duty  B." 
E  -  Explanation  given  by  the  technical  adviser  for  one  of  the  above 
items.  For  example,  a  code  of  ER  means  "Explanation  for  a  revision." 

C  -  All  other  comments 


(3)  Integration  of  interview  information.  Final  decision  to  accept 
or  reject  the  proposed  changes  are  made  by  someone  highly  familiar  with 
the  preliminary  inventory,  since  many  of  the  task  statements  interrelate. 
Ideally,  the  same  analyst  makes  the  decisions  that  constructed  the  pre¬ 
liminary  form  and  conducted  the  interviews.  Some  items  may  require 
consultation  with  SME.  Most  problems  are  resolved  by  referencing  pub¬ 
lished  sources  or  by  a  telephone  call  to  the  field.  Some  remaining 
questions  can  be  asked  in  the  field  review.  The  job  analyst  codes  his 
decision  ( vO  for  accept  or  (— )  for  reject  beside  each  item  in  the 
Interview  Summary.  He  edits  the  approved  revisions  and  adds  any  special 
typing  instructions.  Working  from  the  Interview  Summary,  the  typist 
then  Integrates  every  item  marked  (v/)  into  the  preliminary  inventory. 
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(4)  Format  of  revised  job  inventory.  The  revised  job  inventory 
Is  typed  in  the  same  general  format  as  the  preliminary  form,  with  task 
statements  alphabetized  under  appropriate  duty  headings.  Background 
and  questionnaire  items  are  arranged  in  any  format  convenient  for  the 
field  reviewers. 


Source  document  used  in  the  development  of  this  chapter 
included  USAFHRL,  PRL-TR-67-11 ,  "Procedural  Guide  for 
Conducting  Occupational  Surveys  in  the  USAF." 
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KEY  POINTS 
CHAPTER  5 

TASK  INVENTORY  DEVELOPMENT 


Paragraph 

5-1 

General.  Inventory  development  very  crucial  to  the 
J&TA  process.  Incomplete  inventories  can  equal 
inadequate  training. 

5-2 

Inventory  Development.  Development  addresses  the 
entire  officer/enlisted  specialty. 

5-3 

Length  of  Inventory.  Depends  on  officer  or  enlisted 
special ty. 

5-4 

Inventory  Preparation.  Refinements  necessary. 
Personnel  currently  assigned  to  subject  position 
best  source  of  feedback. 

a.  Duty  statements. 

o  Designated  in  "ing"  words 
o  Supervisory  duties  placed  first  on  inventory 
o  Work  performance  duties  follow 
o  Other  duty  heading,  suggested  by  functional  or 
organizational  duties 

b.  Task  statements  -  Two  major  considerations  to  keep 
in  mind: 

o  The  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  information 
obtained 

o  The  individual  whose  job  is  being  surveyed 

5-5  Review  of  Preliminary  Inventory 

a.  Scheduling  of  interviews  -  Before  field  review  inventory 
interviews  with  experts  in  the  career  field  should  be 
held  to  refine  the  list.  Stable  career  fields  (e.g., 
cook,  carpenter)  could  possibly  be  finalized  without 
interviews,  new  specialties,  or  those  associated  with 
equipment  or  procedures,  should  Involve  interviews 
at  a  very  early  stage  in  development. 
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b.  Selection  of  technical  advisors/SMEs  -  Skill  level  4 
personnel  and  03/04  advisors/SMEs.  SL5  and  most 
fieldgrade  officers  are  usually  too  far  removed  from 
the  worker  to  provide  task  data  on  technical  fields. 
SL2  personnel  may  provide  the  best  information  about 
tasks  within  their  shop/office.  SL1  personnel  are 
familiar  only  with  a  very  limited  number  of  tasks  and 
have  a  tendency  to  provide  more  information  desirable 
to  obtain  feedback  from  personnel  from  all  commands 
using  the  subject  specialty. 

c.  Individual  vs.  group  interviews  - 

o  Individual  interviews  take  more  time  but  yield 
more  task  statements. 

o  Group  interviews  are  preferred  if  there  is  limited 
time  available. 

o  Group  interviews  should  never  include  supervisors 
and  workers 

o  Best  approach  is  to  conduct  individual  interviews 
followed  by  group  interviews  with  same  personnel 
from  individual  interviews 

d.  Instructions  to  interview  reviewer  -  Individual 
conducting  interview  must  set  the  stage  for  the 
review  and  "walk"  the  SMEs  through  the  process. 

e.  Conducting  the  interview  reviews  - 

o  Sequence  the  review  by  reviewing  the  duty  outline 
then  the  tasks. 

o  Provide  copy  of  inventory  to  the  individual  and 
solicit  (draw)  statements  from  the  SME  to  insure 
the  list  is  complete  (or)  to  obtain  details  to 
create  any  (needed)  additional  tasks  (or)  equip¬ 
ment  used,  etc. 

Revision  of  Preliminary  Inventory 

o  Proposed  new  statements,  revisions,  and  comments 
of  SMEs  are  assembled  in  a  single  booklet, 
o  Audit  trail  will  reflect  old  data  and  updated 
version  with  SME  identification/background 
information 

Final  decisions  made  to  alter  inventory  listing 


o 
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6-1 .  General . 

a.  Surveys  can  be  cost  effective  means  of  collecting  data  for  the 
analysis  effort  when  properly  designed,  administered  and  analyzed.  Those 
presently  available  to  the  TRADOC  system  are: 

(1)  Army  Occupational  Survey  Program  (AOSP)  (AR  611-3  and  Cl). 

(2)  Field  Sponsored  Surveys  (AR  6113  Cl,  and  AR  600-46). 

b.  This  chapter  will  acquaint  you  with  survey  procedures  and  varied 
data  that  can  assist  in  the  job  and  task  analysis  process.  The  specific 
procedures  and  TRADOC  policy  are  discussed  in  TRADOC  supplement  1  to  AR 
611-3  (to  be  published). 

c.  A  survey  can  be  the  follow-on  phase  of  final  inventory  develop¬ 
ment  in  either  of  the  forms  mentioned  at  la,  above.  Depending  on  the 
lead  time  available  for  surveys,  a  "hand-carried"  version  using  re¬ 
spondents  who  possess  the  proper  officer  or  enlisted  specialty,  may  be 
substituted  for  a  mailed  version.  In  any  case  the  inventory  requirement 
as  addressed  in  the  previous  chapter,  is  essential  to  collect  valid 
information. 

d.  Data  obtained  from  surveys  provide  information  needed  to  de¬ 
termine: 

(1)  Critical  task  Input  (for  any/all  models). 

(2)  Task  analysis  (specific)  data. 

(3)  Usage  data  (equipment,  etc.). 

(4)  Training  utilization/effectiveness. 

(5)  Additional  occupational  data. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  data. 

6-2.  AOSP.*  The  AOSP  enlisted  questionnaires  are  directed  to  the  duty 
MOS  (DMOS)  incumbent.  This  program  is  conducted  by  MILPERCEN 


♦Discussion  of  AOSP  and  CODAP  has  been  extracted  from  "The  CODAP 
Information  Guide,"  DA,  MILPERCEN,  July  1977. 
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"and  collects  varied  personnel  data  determining  qualitative  personnel 
requirements,  force  structure  requirements,  doctrine,  materiel,  and 
effective  assignment  and  use  of  personnel.  The  AOSP  provides  findings 
and  conclusions  to  support  MOS  development,  job  evaluation  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  training  requirements.  However,  AOSP  Is  limited  at  the 
present  time  to  providing  primarily  percent  performing  data  (as  de¬ 
scribed  later).  A  TRAINING  EMPHASIS  scale  will  assist  the  analysis 
effort  In  collecting  data  from  supervisors  for  training  development 
evaluation.  It  will  collect  data  from  supervisors  about  tasks  required 
of  personnel  whom  they  supervise  (i.e.,  which  tasks  require  training 
and  how  much  emphasis  should  be  given).  This  helps  the  training  devel¬ 
oper  to  design  training  to  overcome  performance  deficiencies.  More 
information  on  this  process  is  in  Chapter  7,  Selecting  Task  for  Training. 

a.  AOSP  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  scheduled  basis  with  MOS  se¬ 
lected  on  a  priority  basis.  The  priority  of  the  year's  surveys  are 
determined  by  need  submissions  for  all  TRADOC  service  schools  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  TRADOC  (TDI)  in  coordination  with  MILPERCEN.  Questions 
pertaining  to  either  should  be  directed  to  the  Training  Developments 
Institute  (AV  680-3608)  and/or  MILPERCEN  (AV  221-9560).  Upon  completion 
of  a  survey  the  proponent  school  will  receive  the  AOSP  Standard  Package 
(i.e.,  3  character  MOS  and  EPMS  skill  level  report,  CODAP  reports  by 
group  difference,  group  summary  and  variable  summary).  (Note:  These 
are  discussed  in  follow-on  paragraphs).  These  reports  are  in  no  way 
exhaustive  of  the  CODAP  system's  capability.  They  represent  a  starting 
point  for  analytical  efforts.  In  addition  "cluster"  analysis,  data  can 
help  divide  an  MOS.  If  two  or  more  MOS  are  surveyed  using  the  same 
inventory,  this  same  procedure  can  apply  to  possible  consolidations. 

b.  AOSP  questionnaire  design. 


(1)  The  AOSP  enlisted  questionnaire  is  separated  into  six  areas, 
which  allows  respondents  to  address  all  aspects  of  their  MOS  and  job 
assignment  on  both  a  long-term  and  day-to-day  basis.  Respondents  highlight 
or  elaborate  upon  work  and  training  areas  requiring  special  attention  or 
emphasis. 

(2)  The  questionnaire  format  is: 

(a)  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  SECTION. 

(b)  TASK  SECTION. 

(c)  EQUIPMENT  SECTION. 

(d)  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  SECTION. 
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(e)  JOB  SATISFACTION  SECTION. 

(f)  PERSONAL  COMMENT  PAGES. 

c.  AOSP  questionnaire  development  (fig  6-1). 


(1)  The  TRADOC  service  school  with  training  proponency  for  selected 
MOS  survey  provides  MILPERCEN  with  initial  input  to  the  questionnaire. 
This  input  should  cover  all  skill  levels,  paygrades,  duty  positions  and 
Additional  Skill  Identifiers  (ASI)  in  the  MOS,  including  duty  and  task 
statements,  a  list  of  MOS  equipment  and  special  MOS  job  requirements. 

The  service  school  must  include  all  "critical  tasks"  in  the  initial  task 
submission. 


(2)  Step  two  in  the  questionnaire  cycle  is  the  action  taken  by 
MILPERCEN  survey  questionnaire  developers.  Each  service  school  ques¬ 
tionnaire  item  is  reviewed  by  the  questionnaire  developer  until  they  are 
modified  and  finalized  into  a  complete  survey  questionnaire.  Assurance 
is  made  that  each  questionnaire  includes  duties  and  tasks  performed  by 
enlisted  personnel  in  each  skill  level,  paygrade,  and  duty  position 
shown  in  AR  611-201.  Additional  duty  and  task  items  not  covered  by 
doctrine  or  training  may  be  added  to  the  questionnaire.  At  the  same 
time,  special  job  requirements,  job  and  worker  satisfaction  indicators 
and  individual  and  job  background  information  items  are  placed  in  the 
questionnaire,  thus  assisting  in  preparing  job  and  task  analysis  final 
recommendations  and  conclusions  about  the  collected  occupational  data. 


(3)  The  third  step  in  the  development  cycle  is  the  review  and 
coordination  effort.  Draft  copies  of  each  questionnaire  circulate 
within  MILPERCEN,  TRADOC  (to  include  the  proponent  service  school), 
USAHSC  and  other  DA  or  DOD  staff  agencies  or  activities  interested  in 
the  particular  surveyed  MOS.  Staffing  of  the  draft  questionnaire 
provides  MILPERCEN  with  a  professional  review  and  critique  service  to 
ensure  the  questionnaire's  content  and  language  are  accurate  and  ade¬ 
quate.  Draft  copies  of  the  questionnaire  are  sent  to  senior  NCO  in  the 
particular  MOS  or  its  CMF  for  their  technical  review  and  personal 
comments.  Whenever  significant  changes  are  made  in  the  questionnaire 
during  the  review  and  coordination  cycle,  the  proponent  service  school 
action  officer  is  contacted  by  the  MILPERCEN  questionnaire  developer  to 
review  the  modification. 


(4)  After  completion  of  the  review  and  coordination  cycle  the 
questionnaire  is  given  a  final  edit  for  format  and  clarity  of  items 
before  being  printed  and  distributed  to  Army  commands  and  activities  for 
field  administration. 
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d.  Questionnaire  administration  and  data  reduction. 

(1)  Occupational  survey  questionnaires  are  printed  and  distributed 
by  MILPERCEN.  For  MOS  with  populations  of  1000  or  less,  a  questionnaire 
is  printed  for  each  incumbent.  This  accounts  for  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  enlisted  MOS  in  the  structure.  The  distribution  size  for 
MOS  with  populations  greater  than  1000  depends  on  the  range  of  pay 
grades,  number  of  duty  positions,  number  of  Additional  Skill  Identi¬ 
fiers,  male  versus  female  mix,  overseas  versus  CONUS  requirements,  and 
the  expected  return  rate. 

(2)  Questionnaires  and  answer  booklets  are  distributed  worldwide 
and  completed  by  qualified  DM0S  incumbents  under  the  supervision  of 
questionnaire  administrators  as  prescribed  in  DA  Pamphlet  611-3.  All 
AOSP  surveys  are  conducted  by  Duty  rather  than  Primary  MOS.  Completed 
answer  booklets  are  returned  to  MILPERCEN  and  screened  for  completeness 
and  validity.  The  overall  return  rate,  based  on  the  number  of  question¬ 
naires  accepted  into  the  data  bank  (as  opposed  to  those  distributed),  is 
approximately  70  percent.  Acceptable  answer  booklets  are  scanned  by  an 
optical  character  reader  and  the  data  are  transferred  to  magnetic 
tapes.  These  tapes  are  processed  by  the  Personnel  Information  Systems 
Directorate  of  MILPERCEN  and  the  data  are  merged  into  the  occupational 
data  base. 

(3)  Figure  6-2  depicts  the  flow  of  job  data  from  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaire  through  report  production. 

e.  Army  Occupational  Survey  Program  (AOSP)  Reports. 

(1)  The  AOSP  is  a  computerized  respository  of  job  related  questions 
(the  occupational  survey  questionnaire  items),  and  answers  (the  re¬ 
sponses  from  each  incumbent  completing  a  questionnaire),  by  3-character 
MOS.  Collected  data  is  merged  into  the  data  bank  from  some  350,000  en¬ 
listed  personnel  representing  approximately  450  MOS.  Occupational 
survey  questionnaires  are  under  development  at  MILPERCEN,  or  In  the 
field  being  administered. 

(2)  Information  about  duties  and  tasks  is  provided  in  CODAP  format. 
Detailed  descriptions  and  explanations  of  AOSP  reports  and  their  format 
are  available  upon  request.  Information  about  background,  equipment, 
special  requirements  and  job  satisfaction  is  also  produced.  Reports  are 
automatically  provided  to  service  school  Training  Development  and 
Training  Evaluation  elements. 

f.  CODAP  analysis  system. 

(1)  Background. 
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(a)  Conceptually  CODAP  provides  occupational  data  essential  to 
the  analysis  of  innumerable  job  related  management  problems.  The 
system  provides  managers  at  all  levels  with  an  organized  method  of 
processing,  presenting,  and  analyzing  large  quantities  of  job  data. 

(b)  A  basic  understanding  of  the  computations  and  methodology 
employed  by  CODAP  is  essential  to  interpreting  and  analyzing  output 
reports.  To  facilitate  this  understanding  the  following  example  has 
been  prepared.  This  example  will  cover  a  "questionnaire"  of  20  tasks 
divided  into  three  duty  areas,  for  the  hypothetical  MOS  99X,  "Widget 
Repairer."  Assume  that  these  20  tasks  cover  everything  a  Widget  Re¬ 
pairer  does  on  the  job  and  cover  100  percent  of  the  repairer's  time. 

The  responses  to  these  20  tasks  from  a  sample  of  10  MOS  incumbents  or 
cases  will  be  used.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a  hypothetical  situation 
and  that  at  no  time  would  a  questionnaire  or  CODAP  output  report  be 
this  simple.  Normally  an  occupational  survey  questionnaire  will  contain 
between  300  and  800  tasks  with  the  number  of  duties  determined  by  the 
method  used  to  categorize  these  tasks  (CODAP  permits  a  maximum  of  26 
duties). 

(2)  Example  duty/task  list.  The  20  task  statements  or  task  de¬ 
scriptions  are  grouped  under  duty  headings  of  "Perform  Supervisory 
Duties,"  "Perform  Widget  Maintenance  Duties,"  and  "Perform  Mainte¬ 
nance  Administrative  Duties"  are  listed  below. 

DUTY  A  PERFORM  SUPERVISORY  DUTIES 

Task 

*1  EVALUATE  SUBORDINATES  WORK  PERFORMANCE 

A2  INSTRUCT  PERSONNEL  IN  WIDGET  MAINTENANCE 

A3  PLAN  WORK  SCHEDULES 

A4  COORDINATE  MAINTENANCE  SCHEDULE  WITH  SUPPORTED  UNIT 

A5  DIRECT  PERSONNEL  PERFORMING  WIDGET  MAINTENANCE 


DUTY  B  PERFORM  WIDGET  MAINTENANCE  DUTIES 
Task 

ST  TEST  WIDGETS 

B2  TROUBLESHOOT  WIDGETS 

B3  REPAIR  WIDGETS 

B4  INSPECT  REPAIRED  WIDGETS 

B5  OVERHAUL  WIDGETS 

B6  TEST  OPERATE  WIDGETS 

B7  REVIEW/INTERPRET  TM 

B8  CLEAN  TOOLS 

B9  CALIBRATE  TEST  EQUIPMENT 

BIO  CLEAN  WORK  AREA 
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PERFORM  MAINTENANCE  ADMINISTRATIVE  DUTIES 

REQUISITION  REPAIR  PARTS 
PREPARE  MAINTENANCE  REQUESTS 
MAINTAIN  TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
REQUISITION  MAINTENANCE  PUBLICATIONS 
PREPARE  EXCHANGE  TAGS 

(3)  Description  of  sample  incumbents.  Consider  the  following  group 
of  10  job  incumbents  (cases)  for  MOS  99X  working  in  the  indicated 
authorized  paygrades  and  duty  positions. 


DUTY 

AUTHORIZED 

DUTY 

CASE 

MOSC 

PAYGRADE 

POSITION 

1 

99X30 

6 

Widget  Repair  Supervisor 

2 

99X10 

4 

Widget  Repairer 

3 

99X20 

5 

Senior  Widget  Repairer 

4 

99X10 

3 

Widget  Repairer 

5 

99X20 

5 

Senior  Widget  Repairer 

6 

99X10 

4 

Widget  Repairer 

7 

99X10 

3 

Widget  Repairer 

8 

99X1 P 

4 

Widget  Repairer 

9 

99X3P 

6 

Widget  Repair  Supervisor 

10 

99X10 

3 

Widget  Repairer 

(4)  Relative  time  spent  scale  and  estimated  percent  time  spent. 
Research  indicates  that  most  workers  cannot  provide  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  exact  percentage  of  time  they  spend  on  any  given  task. 
However,  they  can  state  with  some  confidence  the  most  time  consuming 
tasks.  This  resulted  in  a  "relative  time  spent"  scale  which  allows  a 
job  incumbent  to  rate  each  task  performed  in  terms  of  time  spent  on 
RU  that  task,  regardless  of  other  soldiers'  tasks  or  the  incumbent's  expec¬ 
tations.  Each  incumbent  rates  only  the  tasks  performed,  operationally 
r25  or  in  training  or  exercise  for  operational  employment,  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scale: 

1  ■  very  much  below  average  time  spent 

2  =  below  average  time  spent 

3  =  slightly  below  average  time  spent 

4  »  average  time  spent 

5  ■  slightly  above  average  time  spent 

6  3  above  average  time  spent 

7  3  very  much  above  average  time  spent 
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Table  6-1  displays  the  relative  time  spent  ratings  given  by  the  10  MOS  R25 
99X  incumbents  for  the  20  task  inventory. 

s 

(5)  Special  job  descriptions. 

(a)  CODAP  can  produce  consolidated  descriptions  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  any  specific  group  of  individuals  in  terms  of  background 
information,  equipment,  or  special  requirements  of  the  occupational 
survey  questionnaire.  The  CODAP  program,  which  produces  these  job 
descriptions,  is  Job  Special  (JOBSPEC).  Job  descriptions  are  produced 
for  authorized  grades  corresponding  to  EPM  skill  levels,  duty  positions 
in  a  particular  skill  level,  command,  or  location,  male  and  female  in¬ 
cumbents,  individuals  maintaining  a  particular  piece  of  equipment, 
individuals  going  to  reenlist  or  individuals  with  or  without  school 
training. 

(b)  Producing  JOBSPC  reports  is  the  first  step  in  evaluating  the 
work  performed  by  various  groups.  The  Group  Summary  (GRPSUM),  Group 
Difference  (GRPDIF),  and  Variable  Summary  (VARSUM)  reports  which  assist 
in  the  evaluation,  are  dependent  upon  the  output  of  the  JOBSPC  program. 

(c)  Table  6-4  provides  the  individual  and  composite  task  level 
job  description  for  authorized  grades  E3  through  E4  corresponding 

to  EPMS  skill  level  1  for  MOS  99X  (Reference  paragraph  C,  Section  IV). 

Table  5  displays  the  duty  level  job  description  for  this  same  group. 

g.  Selected  CODAP  program  description,  explanations  and  examples. 

(1)  Job  Special  (JOBSPC). 

(a)  Description.  This  program  calculates  and  prints  composite  job 
descriptions  for  "special"  groups  according  to  background  or  computed 
variables.  Both  duty  and  task  job  descriptions  are  reported  in  high  to 
low  sequence  of  either  "percent  of  members  performing"  or  "average 
percent  time  spent  by  all  members."  (A  duty  is  a  major  subdivision  of 
a  job  comprising  a  number  of  tasks  and,  hence,  is  a  summary  report.) 

A  job  description  provides  duty/task  number  (and  title;  percent  of  mem¬ 
bers  performing;  average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members;  cumulative 
average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members;  and,  for  the  task  level  reports, 
the  task  sequence  number. 

(b)  Explanation.  The  JOBSPC  program  computations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cumulative  average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members  and  the 

task  sequence  number,  are  covered  In  Section  V  of  this  guide.  These 
two  Items  are  self-explanatory. 

1.  Cumulative  average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members.  The 
cumuTative  average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members  is  computed 
beginning  with  the  first  duty/task  in  the  job  description  report  and 
simply  adding  the  value  for  average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members 
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H25  on  the  given  duty/ task  to  that  of  the  previous  duty/task.  The  sum  of 
the  average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members  will  be  approximately 
5  100.00,  the  difference  being  due  to  rounding  and  truncation. 

2.  Task  sequence  number.  The  task  sequence  number  is  merely  a 
count  of  the  number  of  tasks  included  in  the  JOBSPC  report  at  a  given 
point  in  time.  If  a  duty/ task  is  not  performed  by  at  least  one  member 
of  the  group,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  JOBSPC  report.  To  ascertain 
whether  all  duties/tasks  were  performed  by  at  least  one  member,  compare 
the  number  of  duties/tasks  in  a  given  report  to  the  summary  line  of  the 
JOBSPC  report  which  provides  information  on  the  number  of  cases  (the 
total  sample  for  the  MOSO,  duties  and  tasks  in  the  questionnaire)  and 
member  incumbents  in  the  sample  meeting  the  selective  criteria).  NOTE: 
JOBSPC  information  forms  the  basis  for  the  Group  Summary,  Group  Dif¬ 
ference,  and  Variable  Summary  Reports,  and  therefore  must  be  generated 
befbre  these  reports. 

(c)  Examples.  JOBSPC  reports  sorted  from  high  to  low  on  percent 
members  performing  for  the  MOS  99X  sample  are  provided  for  the  3-character 
MOS  (fig  6-3  and  6-4)  and  authorized  grades  3-4  which  equate  to  EPMS 
skill  level  1  (fig  6-5  and  6-6).  For  clarification  the  3-character 
report  should  be  compared  with  Table  2  (at  the  task  level)  and  Table  3 
(at  the  duty  level).  The  report  based  on  authorized  grades  3-4  may  be 
compared  with  Tables  6-4  and  6-5  at  the  task  and  duty  level  respec¬ 
tively. 

(2)  Group  summary  (GRPSUM). 

(a)  Description.  This  program  calculates  and  prints  three  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  reports:  (1)  the  percent  of  members  performing  each 
duty  and/or  task  in  the  job  inventory;  (2)  the  average  percent  time 
spent  on  each  duty  and/or  task  by  all  members  in  the  inventory;  and  (3) 
a  report  that  reflects  both  the  percent  of  members  performing  and  the 
percent  time  spent  of  all  members  in  the  inventory.  GRPSUM  will  print 
data  for  groups  whose  composite  job  descriptions  were  computed  by 
JOBSPC.  The  summarized  data  is  printed  in  duty  and/or  task  number  order 
and  the  group  descriptions  are  ordered  according  to  the  sequence  of  the 
input  request  cards. 

(b)  Explanation.  The  data  contained  in  the  GRPSUM  output  is 
almost  identical  to  that  provided  in  the  JOBSPC  reports  on  which  It  is 
based.  This  allows  the  manager  to  make  duty/task  comparisons  based  on 
percent  members  performing  and/or  percent  time  spent  by  all  members 
across  various  groups  without  having  to  consult  several  JOBSPC  reports. 
This  Is  useful  in  comparing  the  duty/task  performance  by  skill  level,  by 
duty  position  within  a  skill  level,  by  command  or  location,  by  pay 
grade,  by  years  of  active  Federal  service,  etc.  The  maximum  number 
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of  groups  displayed  at  one  time  is  10.  These  10  groups  can  all  be  based  R25 
on  percent  members  performing,  on  percent  time  spent,  or  a  combination 
of  both.  These  groups  are  presented  in  optional  order  and  may  be  Rll 

altered  to  suit  the  user's  needs.  All  duties  and  tasks  appear  in  the 
GRPSUM  report  whether  or  not  they  are  performed  by  any  member  of  the  $ 
groups  presented.  The  output  is  provided  in  duty/ task  order. 

(c)  Examples.  The  following  examples  of  GRPSUM  reports  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  "Widget  Repairer." 

1.  Three  character  MOS,  EPMS  skill  level  1,  EPMS  skill  level  2,  and 
EPMS  skill  level  3  by  percent  members  performing  (fig  6-7  and  6-8)  and 
by  percent  time  spent  (fig  6-9  and  6-10). 

2.  Duty  positions  for  the  Widget  Repairer,  Senior  Widget  Repairer, 
and  Widget  Repair  Supervisor  by  percent  members  performing  (fig  6-11  and 
6-12)  and  by  percent  time  spent  (fig  6-13  and  6-14). 

3.  Three  character  MOS,  EPMS  skill  level  1,  EPMS  skill  level  2,  and 
EPMS  skill  level  3  by  both  percent  members  performing  and  percent  time 
spent  (fig  6-15,  and  6-16). 

(3)  Group  difference  (GRPDIF). 

(a)  Description.  This  program  calculates  and  reports  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  job  descriptions  in  terms  of  percentage  of  members 
performing  each  task  and/or  average  percent  time  spent.  Difference 
values  are  presented  in  descending  or  ascending  order  on  either  value 
(from  largest  negative  to  largest  positive  difference  or  vice  versa)  or 
in  task  number  order. 

(b)  Explanation.  Once  the  manager/analyst  has  reviewed  the  GRPSUM 
output,  a  program  computes  the  differences  in  task  performance  between 
two  groups.  GRPDIF  is  the  CODAP  program  which  performs  this  function. 

The  output  immediately  identifies  task  performance  differences  and  sorts 
these  differences  to  readily  identify  maximum  deviations.  The  data  may 
be  presented  in  the  following  configurations: 

Based  on  the  differences  in  both  percent  members  performing  and 
average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members  performing.  This  output  may 
be  presented  in  task  order,  or  sorted  in  either  descending  or  ascending 
order  based  on  either  the  difference  in  percent  members  performing  or 
the  average  percent  time  spent  by  all  members. 

2.  Based  on  the  differences  in  percent  members  performing.  This 
output  may  be  presented  in  task  order  or  sorted  In  either  descending  or 
ascending  order. 
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3.  Based  on  the  differences  in  average  percent  time  spent  by  all 
R*5>  members.  This  output  may  be  presented  in  task  order  or  sorted  in  either 

descending  or  ascending  order. 

4.  The  program  also  presents  the  Information  on  only  those  tasks 
whose  difference  exceeds  a  predetermined  (by  the  manager/analyst)  ab¬ 
solute  value  for  either  percent  members  performing  or  average  percent 
time  spent  by  all  members.  For  example,  you  may  wish  to  look  at  only 
those  differences  in  percent  members  performing  which  exceed  10  percent. 
This  report  could  be  presented  in  task  order,  or  sorted  in  either 
descending  or  ascending  order  based  on  the  differences. 

(c)  Examples.  The  following  two  examples  of  GRPDIF  display: 

Difference  of  percent  members  performing  between  EPMS  skill  level  1 
and  EPMS  skill  level  2,  ranked  in  task  order,  (fig  6-17). 

-  Difference  of  percent  members  performing  between  EPMS  skill  level 
2  and  EPMS  skill  level  3  where  the  difference  exceeds  20.00  percent, 
sorted  In  descending  order  based  on  difference,  (fig  6-18). 

(4)  Variable  Summary  (VARSUM). 

(a)  Description.  This  program  computes  and  reports  frequency 
distributions  within  specified  Intervals,  makes  total  frequency  counts, 
and  calculates  means  and  standard  deviations  on  selected  background  and 
computed  variables  for  any  group  of  individuals  whose  job  description 
has  been  generated  by  OOBSPC. 

(b)  Explanation.  The  VARSUM  output  displays  the  data  collected  in 
the  background,  equipment,  and  special  requirements  sections  of  occu¬ 
pational  survey  questionnaires.  Computing  means  and  standard  deviations 
is  optional  and  should  only  be  done  when  the  scaled  intervals  make  these 
computations  meaningful.  Although  there  Is  no  restriction  on  the  number 
of  groups  handled  by  VARSUM,  only  10  groups  can  be  reported  at  a  time. 

1_.  To  interpret  the  VARSUM  output,  obtain  a  list  of  variable 
interval  definitions.  For  example  the  VARSUM  output  displaying  the  3- 
character  M0S  and  EPMS  skill  levels  for  MOS  99X  by  duty  positions  would 
look  like: 

VARIABLE  NUMBER  =  V006  =  DUTY  POSITION 

INTERVAL  3CHM0S  SL1  SL2  SL3 

1  6  6  0  0 

2  2  0  2  0 

3  2  0  0  2 
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2.  Interpretation  of  the  intervals  depends  on  having  the  duty  R25 
position  titles  for  intervals  1  through  3  which  are  "Widget  Repairer," 
"Senior  Widget  Repairer, '\and  "Widget  Repair  Supervisor."  The  lists  of 
variable  titles  necessary  for  interpretation  is  provided  the  user  by 
MODD  with  the  VARSUM  reports. 

(c)  Examples.  Example  VARSUM  reports  for  three  character  MOS  and 
EPMS  skill  levels  for  the  variables  of  sex  (V008)  and  authorized  pay- 
grade  (V019)  are  provided  at  figures  6-19  and  6-20. 

6-3.  Field  sponsored  surveys.  A  field  sponsored  survey  may  be  tailored 
to  meet  the  user  s  needs.  Depending  on  the  need,  a  survey  can  be  mailed 
or  directly  administered  to  small  or  large  groups.  A  disadvantage  since 
surveys  of  this  type  are  prepared  by  the  originating  agency/school,  they 
are  only  as  good  as  the  drafter  of  the  document.  Quality  of  information 
is  also  a  function  of  scales,  sample  size,  administrative  instructions, 
elimination  bias,  etc.  Utility  and  usefulness  can  vary  widely.  Guide¬ 
lines  for  questionnaire  development  are  provided  below  but  only  ex¬ 
perience  determines  an  individual's  ability  to  prepare  an  effective 
survey.  All  intercommand  surveys  (outside  TRADOC)  must  be  submitted  in 
accordance  with  AR  600-46  or  Change  1,  AR  611-3  for  required  MILPERCEN 
review  and  approval  (for  a  detailed  discussion  of  questionnaire  preparation, 
see  Questionnaire  Construction  Manual  by  Army  Research  Institute,  1976 
(DDC  number  ADA  037815)). 

a.  Demographic  item  guidelines. 

(1)  Each  demographic  data  item  collected  should  have  potential 
usefulness.  Demographics  are  not  collected  simply  to  gather  statistical 
information,  but  rather  to  help  sort  survey  results  into  different 
categories  such  as  skill  level,  sex,  or  rank.  The  data  needs  of  the 
manager/analyst  help  determine  which  demographics  to  use.  Find  a 
balance  between  collecting  only  those  demographics  needed  at  the  moment 
(risk  loosing  demographic  information  to  evaluate  the  data  according  to 
someone's  needs)  and  collecting  all  the  demographic  variables  that  come 
to  mind.  In  selecting  demographic  variables,  ask  yourself,  "Do  I  expect 
different  responses  from  various  kinds  of  people  (e.g.,  soldiers  at 
different  pay  grades)?,"  "Do  major  differences  matter  among  these  various 
people  (e.g.,  people  of  different  heights)?,"  and  "If  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences,  can  they  be  addressed  by  training?" 

(2)  There  should  be  a  demographic  choice  for  every  respondent.  Each 
person  is  categorized  somewhere  in  each  demographic  question.  Thus, 
scalar  demographics,  such  as  income,  should  have  no  cutoff  at  the  bottom 
or  at  the  top.  Nonscalar  demographics  should  include  the  entire  known 
field,  or  utilize  "other"  as  the  last  category. 
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(3)  Each  demographic  question  should  have  closed-ended  responses. 

R25  Provide  an  entire  range  of  categories  for  the  respondents  and  let  them 

fit  themselves  into  a  group  in  accordance  with  your  plans.  If  you  wish 
R1  to  discover  unknown  categories  of  respondents  leave  an  open-ended 

demographic  question.  Most  demographic  categories,  however,  are  iden¬ 
tified.  Coding  open-ended  demographic  items  involves  unnecessary  time, 
confusion  and  possible  errors.) 

(4)  Divide  the  demographic  range  to  best  utilize  the  number  of 
choices,  on  the  answer  sheet  if  one  is  to  be  used.  Initially,  estimate 
the  proportion  of  persons  falling  into  each  category  and  try  to  group 
them  evenly  into  the  number  of  available  categories  (e.g.,  five  cate¬ 
gories  on  a  5-point  scale).  If  in  doubt,  use  demographics  made  by 
other  survey  writers.  Having  ran  a  survey  once,  you  should  know  how 
many  persons  fall  into  each  demographic  category,  and  group  according 
to  this  information  (e.g.,  perhaps  there  were  not  enough  E-8  or  E-9 

to  justify  separating  them  from  E-7,  or  not  enough  Warrant  Officers  to 
justify  a  category  separate  from  Lieutenants,  etc.). 

NOTE:  If  you  must  separate  a  specific  category,  do  not  include  it  with 
another  category  simply  because  the  group  is  under-represented  (e.g., 

E-4  living  in  on-post  housing,  persons  with  doctoral  degrees,  etc.). 

(5)  Two  different  demographics  can  occasionally  be  combined  into 
one  question  if  they  are  mutually  exclusive  and  space  is  short.  This 

is  poor  practice,  however,  unless  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  data  analysis 
capabilities  of  your  processing  system  and  you  know  you  can  isolate 
responses.  Occasionally,  two  dichotomous  (i.e.,  having  two  possible 
choices  only)  demographics  can  be  combined  to  provide  all  the  required 
information.  For  example,  if  you  need  to  know  "sex"  and  "supervisory 
status"  you  could  save  a  question  (thus  allowing  another  demographic 
to  be  added  to  the  survey)  in  the  following  manner: 

Original  Questions: 

1.  Sex:  2.  Supervisory  status: 

1.  Male  1.  I  am  not  a  supervisor 

2.  Female  2.  I  am  a  supervisor 

Combined  Question: 

1.  Sex  and  supervisory  status: 

1.  Male— non- supervisory  position 

2.  Male— supervisory  position 

3.  Female— non-supervisory  position 

4.  Female— supervisory  position 
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(1)  The  information  must  not  already  be  available  from  other  R1 
sources.  Field  sponsored  surveys  are  a  fairly  expensive  way  to 
collect  information.  They  should  not  be  used  to  collect  information 
which  is  already  available  as  statistics,  as  reports,  previous  survey 
results,  or  in  other  forms.  Think  carefully  about  where  information 
might  already  be  located  before  collecting  it  through  your  own  survey. 
Many  forms  of  statistical  information  may  be  compiled  somewhere.  The 
key  to  demographics  is  utility  to  the  study.  Information  on  paygrade, 
sex,  etc.,  may  be  available  for  the  population.  The  manager/analyst 
compares  the  sample  with  the  population  to  determine  the  reliability 

or  representativeness  of  the  data  collected. 

(2)  Each  question  should  have  an  identifiable  purpose.  Each 
question  must  have  a  purpose.  While  it  is  acceptable  to  include  a 
question  because  the  results  "might"  be  useful  to  "X  Directorate," 
it  is  not  justifiable  to  ask  a  question  because  "it  would  be  nice  to 
know  how  a  group  feels  about  something."  Avoid  "gee  whiz"  questions 
which  serve  no  useful  purpose  other  than  satisfying  someone's  curiosity. 

c.  Question  guidelines  (general). 

(1)  Try  to  limit  each  question  to  a  single  purpose.  Avoid  use 
of  multiple  subjects,  multiple  adjectives,  etc.,  in  a  question.  Be 
especially  critical  of  the  words  "and,"  "or"  and  slashes  which  indicate 
multiples.  For  example,  satisfaction  with  "the  way  women  and  minority 
members  are  treated  in  this  organization"  gives  a  response  about  both 
women  and  minority  members.  Since  there  is  no  way  to  know  whether 
"treatment"  refers  to  only  women,  only  minority  members,  or  both  groups, 
the  usefulness  of  the  data  is  limi tea.  Trying  to  measure  "satisfaction 
with  the  physical  condition  or  location  of  our  workplace"  poses  a 
similar  problem.  Some  multiples,  however,  are  acceptable  because  they 
may  be  closely  associated  in  meaning  to  the  respondent,  or  make  an 
acceptable  composite  value  for  the  analyst/manager.  For  example, 
response  to  "the  places  to  eat  and  drink  on  post"  do  not  necessarily 
limit  the  quality  of  information  feedback.  However,  "the  level  of 
racial  and  ethnic  discrimination"  may  be  an  unacceptable  combination. 

(2)  The  question  should  be  a  valid  measure  of  what  you  Intend 

to  measure.  "Valid"  in  this  case,  means  measuring  your  Intended  target. 
If  the  writer  asks  about  one  thing  and  some  persons  respond  with  some¬ 
thing  else  in  mind,  the  results  will  look  OK,  but  they  will  not  be 
valid.  For  example,  asking  "what  is  the  size  of  your  household" 
usually  married  or  older  persons  respond  according  to  the  number  of 
children  in  their  household.  But  young  trainees  or  young  unmarried 
soldiers  may  respond  with  the  number  of  persons  In  their  parents' 
household  size  as  a  measure  of  "number  of  dependents"  is  not  valid. 


R25  (3)  The  question  should  be  general  enough  to  apply  to  most  current 

and  future  respondents.  Avoid  asking  questions  which  only  pertain  to 
a  select  portion  of  the  entire  group,  or  which  refer  to  an  uncommon 
experience.  Many  persons  will  respond  to  questions  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  For  example,  asking  If  "the  facilities  at  the  airport  are  In 
need  of  Improvement"  or  that  "the  food  In  the  maternity  ward  is  sat¬ 
isfactory"  can  be  answered  by  all  respondents,  but  few  persons  sampled 
could  give  meaningful  answers.  If  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
questionnaire  will  be  used  again  at  a  later  time,  specialized  questions 
which  are  meaningful  to  the  first  population  being  surveyed  may  not 
be  applicable  to  later  groups.  For  example,  "Do  you  agree  with  the 
way  the  1974  conservation  program  was  handled  in  your  unit?  is  mean¬ 
ingless  in  a  1979  survey.  If  the  survey  is  only  given  once,  or 
repeated  only  within  the  same  specialized  group,  then  specialized 
questions  may  be  used.  Example:  questions  relevant  only  to  drill 
sergeants,  or  to  motor  pool  personnel,  etc. 

(4)  Phrase  each  question  in  a  neutral  manner.  Avoid  value 
judgements.  Avoid  phrasing  which  might  lead  respondents  to  respond 
the  way  they  think  the  question  writer  wants  them  to  respond.  For 
example,  asking  whether  a  person  believes  in  "legalizing  that  horrible 
drug,  marijuana"  or  if  soldiers  are  satisfied  with  "the  great  way  we 
reorganized  the  supply  room"  biases  the  question.  The  wri ter  has  already 
made  a  value  judgement  and  does  not  need  to  ask  others  to  back  up  that 
judgement.  Sometimes  bias  is  very  subtle.  For  example:  "How  do  you 
feel  about  the  "pay  inversion  problem?" 

(5)  Avoid  double  negatives.  Double  negatives  most  often  occur 
by  using  a  negatively  phrased  question  with  a  scalar  answer,  for 
example,  "there  is  n£  discrimination  In  ny  unit"  might  be  answered 
with  "I  disagree  that...."  or  "it  Is  not  true."  The  response  validity 
of  questions  phrased  this  way  are  In  doubt,  since  the  respondent  may 
be  trying  to  disagree  about  the  existence  of  discrimination  but  marks 
the  answer  sheet  to  Indicate  that  there  Is  discrimination  (l.e.,  I 
disagree  that  there  is  m>.  discriminationTT 

(6)  Do  not  deliberately  avoid  negative  subject  matter.  Surveys 
are  often  designed  to  determine  negatively  perceived  subject  areas 
so  that  managers  may  deal  with  them,  but  managers  are  often  hesitant 
to  address  negative  areas.  For  example,  questions  with  the  concept 
of  "hurry  up  and  wait,"  "Mickey  Mouse  activities,"  or  "lack  of  mean¬ 
ingful  work,"  may  seem  easier  to  avoid,  but  falling  to  address  the  issues 
only  prolongs  the  problem.  A  topic,  however,  ir^ v*  be  of  sufficient 
Importance  that  It  is  worthwhile  to  try  to  collect  data  by  approaching 
the  Information  obliquely.  One  approach  could  be  to  "soften"  negative 
questions  by  using  euphemisms.  For  example:  "Mickey  Mouse"  might  be 
called  "busy  work"  or  "busy  work"  might  be  called  "work  just  to  keep 

me  busy."  (The  end  result  Is  the  same  since  the  euphemism  only  soothes 
the  manager.  The  respondee  already  knows  what  negative  things  occur). 
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If  a  manager  does  not  feel  threatened,  and  has  definite  reasons  for  R25 

wanting  straightforward  information  about  a  specific  subject  area,  then 
even  a  highly-charged  area  or  terminology  can  be  used  in  a  questionnaire. 
(Review  Question  Guideline  4). 

(7)  Use  up-to-date  concepts.  Avoid  using  terms  or  ideas  which 
might  cause  the  respondent  to  doubt  the  question  writer's  knowledge 
about  the  subject.  Avoid  errors  (such  as  outdated  unit  designations)  in 
the  demographics,  the  use  of  the  term  "Coloreds"  to  denote  minority 
races,  the  use  of  "Volar"  to  denote  the  all -volunteer  Army,  and  so  on. 

Such  errors  alienate  some  survey  participants  and  have  an  unknown  (and 
unnecessary)  negative  effect  on  survey  results.  Whenever  possible,  let 
several  persons  outside  of  your  area  of  expertise  read  draft  questions 
and  make  suggestions.  A  person  with  a  high  school  GED  can  catch  errors 
missed  by  a  Ph.D. 

(8)  Be  correct  in  terminology,  grammar  and  spelling.  Avoid  the 
risk  of  "turning  off"  participants  by  "needless"  errors  or  oversights  in 
proofreading.  Use  correct  terminology.  For  example,  do  not  call  FAD 
the  "Finance  and  Accountant's  Division."  Use  correct  grammar.  For 
example,  do  not  say  *'they  isn't  very  high  morale  in  our  unit."  Spell 
correctly.  For  example,  do  not  permit  errors  such  as  "morale  level  of 
the  personal  in  the  Provost  Marshall's  Office."  Watch  punctuation 
meticulously.  For  example,  "troops  of  ours"  compared  to  "theirs." 

d.  Wording  guidelines  (questions  and  response  choices). 

(1)  Keep  the  language  simple.  Questions  must  be  keyed  to  the 
reading  level  of  the  respondents.  Avoid  using  complicated  or  less 
common  words.  For  example,  asking  about  "the  milieu  and  decor  of  the  EM 
club"  or  "the  convergence  of  jobs  and  job  descriptions"  might  not  be 
understood  by  a  substantial  portion  of  military  or  civilian  personnel. 

(2)  Keep  the  questions  concise.  Keep  each  question  as  short  as 
possible.  Do  not,  however,  shorten  a  question  or  response  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  unclear.  For  example,  "The  work  group  I  belong  to  really 
wants  to  meet  our  group's  objectives  successfully"  might  be  cut  to  "My 
work  group  really  wants  to  meet  its  objectives."  It  could  not  mean¬ 
ingfully  be  shortened  to  "My  group  wants  its  objectives." 

(3)  Use  specialized  terminology  or  abbreviations  with  caution. 

Avoid  terms  that  may  be  unclear  to  some  respondents.  If  respondents  do 
not  know  what  you  are  asking  they  cannot  provide  valid  answers.  For 
example,  "MISO's  360-50  is  doing  a  much  better  job"  and  "DAC  make 
Insufficient  use  of  the  Standard  Form  63"  are  absolutely^cTear  to  some 
persons,  "gobbleygook"  to  others. 
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(4)  Avoid  ambiguity.  A  statement  which  appears  to  be  clear  may 
have  one  meaning  to  one  person  and  a  different  meaning  to  another.  Such 
situations  occur  fairly  easily  and  need  to  be  avoided.  For  example,  "If 
an  NCO  is  determined  to  be  an  alcoholic  ..."  may  mean  "  results  showed 
he  was  an  alcoholic'1  to  one  person;  but  "he  really  sets  his  mind  to 
becoming  an  alcoholic"  to  another  person.  In  this  case,  use  of  the 
phrase  "is  identified  as"  rather  than  "is  determined  to  be"  will  clear 
up  the  situation.  Words  may  have  built-in  ambiguity,  for  example  "use" 
(both  noun  and  verb),  "read"  (both  present  and  past  tense),  "tear"  (both 
noun  and  verb),  "invalid"  (both  no, in  and  adjective),  etc.  Someone 
unfamiliar  with  the  questionnaire  should  read  the  draft  to  identify 
ambiguous  words  and  meanings. 

(5)  Avoid  redundancy  and  superflous  words.  If  words  or  phrases  do 

not  add  anything  to  the  question,  cut  them  out.  Example:  "Do  not 
keep  on  continually  repeating  yourself  over  and  over."  (Review  Wording 
Guideline  2). — - 

e.  Answer  choice  guidelines. 

(1)  The  meaning  of  each  choice  must  be  clear  to  the  respondent.  The 
respondent  must  be  able  to  understand  what  is  involved  in  each  choice, 
even  when  "filler"  responses  have  been  used. 

(2)  Choices  must  be  mutually  exclusive.  There  should  be  no  confusion 
as  to  whether  two  responses  include  part  or  all  of  the  same  thing.  Even 
scalar  responses  may  be  confusing.  For  example,  the  following  pairs  are 
not  mutually  exclusive:  "no"  and  "no,  not  really;”  "seldom:  and  "hardly 
ever;”  "often"  and  "very  frequently." 

(3)  Each  respondent  must  be  provided  a  choice  among  the  answers. 

All  possible  answers  to  the  question  should  be  exhausted  if  practicable, 
otherwise  some  respondents  will  be  unable  to  answer  one  or  more  of  the 
questions.  This  may  reduce  their  instruction  completing  the  remainder 
of  the  questionnaire.  The  use  of  "other,"  "I  don't  know,"  "no  opinion," 
etc.,  provides  a  choice  for  everyone  (but  is  not  always  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  choice). 

(4)  A  respondent  should  find  only  one  answer  choice  which  is 
appropriate  for  each  question.  Two  items  which  seem  mutually  exclusive 
may  be  relevant  to  one  person.  The  respondent  will  either  answer  both 
or  feel  uncomfortable  not  doing  so.  For  example,  "I  am  acquainted  with 
'X'  questionnaire,"  "I  have  taken  the  'X'  survey  several  times,"  and  "I 
assist  in  the  administration  of  'X'  questionnaire"  could  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  one  person.  An  extreme  case  might  be  categories 
"married"  and  “divorced,"  both  apply  to  many  persons; 
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fortunately,  most  persons  respond  with  their  present  condition  or  ** 
attitude.  Instructions  must  stress  that  answers  be  for  the  present 
situation  (if  that  is  the  desire  of  the  writer)  to  minimize  the 
likelihood  of  two  or  more  applicable  responses. 

(5)  Limit  the  number  of  choices  to  the  number  of  response  blocks 
on  the  scannable  answer  sheet.  The  scannable  answer  sheet  usually 
limits  you  to  five  or  seven  choices  per  question.  Holding  all  the 
response  choices  within  these  limits  takes  considerable  ingenuity. 
Offering  at  least  five  important  choices  plus  an  "other"  choice  helps 
to  exhaust  the  whole  field  of  possibilities,  yet  only  a  5-point  scale 
may  be  available.  A  "sixth  choice"  can  sometimes  be  "Manufactured" 
after  the  question  placing  a  parenthetical  phrase  like  "(Leave  blank 
if  you  have  no  opinion  in  this  area),"  or  "(Leave  blank  if  you  do  not 
know)",  etc.  Caution:  Respondents  who  follow  directions  and 
intentionally  leave  all  responses  blank  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  those  wno  stopped  before  that  part  of  the  questionnaire  or  from 
those  who  skipped  that  particular  question. 

(6)  Avoid  providing  a  great  many  choices  to  one  question,  even 
if  hand  scoring  permits  an  unlimited  number  of  response  choices.  If 
possible,  break  up  a  large  number  of  responses  into  several  questions, 
so  the  choices  are  easy  to  overview.  Such  reduction  in  choices  per 
question,  however,  is  not  mandatory  if  the  questions  will  be  hand- 
scored.  (The  DA  "quarterly  survey"  has  frequently  used  15  or  20 
mutually  exclusive  choices  without  difficulty;  SURVEY,  the  available 
computer  program,  can  handle  a  maximum  of  10  choices.) 

(7)  Avoid  leaving  "unused"  responses.  Occasionally,  if  the 
questionnaire  writer  provides  only  four  choices  to  a  question  on  a 

scan  answer  sheet  having  a  5-point  scale,  a  respondent  will  mark  #5  (the 
last  choice  on  the  scan  sheet)  when  he  should  have  marked  #4  (the  last 
choice  in  the  question).  This  Is  minor,  but  to  prevent  such  "mls- 
marking"  provide  five  choices.  You  might  use  a  "filler"  such  as  "other," 
though  there  may  not  be  an  "other"  category. 

f.  Sequencing  guidelines. 

(1)  Go  from  general  subject  matter  to  more  specific  subject 
matter.  General  questions  are  less  likely  to  affect  more  detailed 
questions  whereas  the  details  cause  reaction  to  the  general  questions. 
Therefore,  use  the  more  general  questions  ahead  of  the  more  specific 
questions  if  the  sequence  seems  correct.  For  example.  If  the  attitude 
toward  details  of  living  conditions  such  as  "degree  of  privacy,"  "kind 
of  furniture,"  "freedom  to  decorate"  were  asked  before  asking  the 
attitude  about  "the  overall  pleasantness  and  comfort  of  living  quarters," 


dissatisfaction  with  an^  one  of  the  detailed  aspects  could  affect  the 
response  to  "overall  comfort."  On  the  other  hand,  you  might  want  an 
attltudinal  response  after  you  had  asked  about  (l.e.,  reminded  the 
respondent  of)  all  the  details.  For  example,  you  might  ask  for  a 
person's  attitude  about  "the  Army  as  a  career"  after  asking  about  many 
different  (more  detailed)  career  aspects. 

(2)  Separate  similar-looking  questions.  Physical  separation  of 
similar  questions  helps  reduce  respondent  confusion  and  increases 
different  answering  patterns.  For  example,  "the  accuracy  of  information 
provided  by  employees  at  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office"  should  be  placed 
away  from  "the  accuracy  of  civilian  personnel  information  provided  in  my 
organization."  Underlining  "my"  can  also  help  reduce  respondent  con¬ 
fusion. 

(3)  Separate  statements  if  the  first  might  cause  an  emotional 
response  to  the  next  one(s).  For  example,  asking  for  level  of  satis¬ 
faction  with  "the  efficiency  with  which  Finance  handles  my  pay"  before 
asking  about  satisfaction  with  "the  amount  of  pay  I  receive  in  the  Army" 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  second  question.  Try  to  first  ask 
those  questions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  others.  (The 
guidelines  about  "general"  questions  before  "specific"  questions  Is  also 
important  In  this  context.). 

(4)  Group  all  demographics  together.  Sorting,  by  demographic  Items 
and  preparing  control  cards  for  the  computer,  are  facilitated  when 
demographics  are  all  located  together.  The  demographic  section  should 
be  at  the  beginning  of  the  questionnaire.  This  permits  respondents  to 
indicate  things  they  feel  comfortable  revealing,  before  answering 
topical  questions.  If  respondents  answered  the  questions  first  and  then 
discovered  they  were  to  provide  information  about  themselves,  they  might 
feel  “tricked"  into  having  given  answers  and  either  leave  out  all 
demographic  data  or  throw  away  the  answer  sheet. 

(5)  Try  to  avoid  contingency  questions  requiring  that  one  or  more 
questions  be  skipped.  An  example  of  a  contingency  question  is,  "Answer 
only  if  you  live  on  Post,  otherwise  skip  to  question  24."  If  you  decide 
you  must  use  contingency  questions  provide  clear,  concise  instructions 
to  limit  the  amount  of  confusion  and  error. 

(6)  Start  the  questionnaire  with  an  interesting  set  of  questions. 

If  you  fail  to  catch  respondent  attention  and  Interest  at  the  beginning, 
they  may  throw  away  the  entire  questionnaire  or  leave  It  blank  except 
for  a  note  about  the  technical  competence  of  questionnaire  writers.  The 
first  group  of  questions  should  be  based  on  logical  overall  sequence, 
and  should  capture  respondent  Interest. 
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a.  MILPERCEN  conducts  Armywide  officer  occupational  surveys  using 
the  Army  Occupational  Survey  Program  (AOSP)  computer  programs.  The  task 
section  of  the  questionnaire  referred  as  "Activity  Section"  in  surveys 
sent  to  the  field)  will  be  designed  to  verify  if  a  task  is  performed  by 
incumbents  in  a  particular  duty  position,  and  to  determine  the  relative 
task  importance  or  degree  of  involvement  of  the  officer  with  each  task. 

A  skills  and  knowledge  section,  equipment  section  and  personnel  comment 
section  are  also  Included.  Demographic  data  will  be  collected  to  permit 
partition  of  data  to  support  routine  or  unique  information  requests. 

b.  Specialty  training  proponents  will  forward  task  Inventories  to 
the  appropriate  integrating  center  in  accordance  with  established 
milestones.  Integrating  centers  review  the  lists  and  resolve  problems. 
TDI  in  turn  reviews  the  list  for  task  structure  and  format  and  forward 
to  MILPERCEN.  MILPERCEN  assists  throughout  the  task  inventory  develop¬ 
ment  process  and  works  with  the  training  proponent  to  finalize  the 
inventories  into  questionnaire  format.  After  final  staffing  by  MILPERCEN 
with  the  training  proponent,  DA  staff  proponent,  and  others  if  required, 
and  a  final  technical  review,  questionnaires  will  be  administered  to  an 
appropriate  population  of  job  incumbents  in  each  specialty. 

c.  Classified  tasks  cannot  be  included  in  survey  questionnaires. 
Proponents  who  require  information  on  classified  tasks  from  job  in¬ 
cumbents  should  contact  TDI  to  make  arrangements  for  alternate  survey 
procedures . 

d.  Before  large  scale  operational  surveying  is  initiated,  two  pilot 
survey  programs  will  insure  that  survey  methodology  is  correct  and  that 
realistic  milestones  are  established.  The  first  pilot  will  survey 
company  grade  officers  (Wl-03)  in  selected  specialties.  A  second  pilot 
program  will  survey  field  grade  officers  in  selected  basic  and  advanced 
entry  specialties.  Results  of  the  pilot  surveys  will  be  used  to  improve 
methodology  and  adjust  milestones  as  necessary. 

e.  A  phased  survey  program  will  follow  the  pilot  efforts.  Initial 
surveys  will  include  only  company  grade  questionnaires.  Surveying  for 
all  officer  grades  will  follow  the  second  pilot  program. 

f.  Survey  data  is  analyzed  by  MILPERCEN  and  TRADOC  utilizing  the 
Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Program  (CODAP)  system.  Other 
software  may  be  developed  specifically  for  officer  survey  analysis. 
General  Information  on  use  of  CODAP  output  is  found  in  the  "CODAP 
Information  Guide."  During  the  first  pilot  survey  program  a  number  of 
"rating  scales"  will  be  tested.  Based  on  this  test  the  most  successful 
scale(s)  will  be  selected  for  use  In  the  phased  operational  surveying 
program.  Analyzed  survey  data  will  assist  training  developers  in  se¬ 
lecting  tasks  for  training  and  in  determining  the  site  where  training 
will  take* pi ace. 
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(7) 

100 

100 

100  }  (•) 

C 

PERPORM  MAINTENANCE  ABfeffHltTVATlVR  DRIBS  J 

100 

100 

100  1 

NOTES  I 

for  this  report 

(1)  Title  used  to  identify  the  troupe  whose 

job  porfom 

sacs  fores  the 

bests 

(2)  GRPSUM  report  Identification  coda. 

(3)  identifies  thli  u  «  duty  level  WWW  report. 

(4)  Indicate a  that  the  nerceet  oeabere  perl oral eg  option  hae  been  uaed. 

(5)  Identifies  the  three  groups  (BTC  01  •  Widget  Repairmen  -  BfC  02  •  genlor  Widget  Bepsinee  - 
UPC  03  »  Widget  Repel r  Supervisor)  for  which  dots  is  presented  in  this  report. 

(g)  Identifies  the  duty  ares  code.  CKPgUN  reports  are  always  presented  in  the  order  In  which 
they  appear  in  the  quest loons ire. 

(7)  The  titles  used  to  identify  eech  duty  tree. 

(g)  The  percent  where  perf ermine  option  hne  been  used. 


FI  puts  group  turnery  report:  duty  position*  percent  porWm1n«  (duty) 


Cl)  toman  or  doty  positions  m  hoi  me 

(3)  TASK  CBOOP  WHUKT 

(4)  PCRCthT  HMKRS  PBUORNDIC 

eg)  (?)  r  - - “w=rk - - 

A  1  EVALUATE  laROEDXHAXBS  WORK  PERPORMANpB 

A  2  INSTRUCT  WMC  III  WXBCRT  MAURXHANCI 

A  3  HAS  UORK  BCBWH 

A  A  COCRDXHAI*  HA URBUVCR  SOBBOU  WXTV  BUPPOKXED  UNIT 

A  3  DIRECT  PRRSONNRL  PERPOMONC  WIBCR  MAINTENANCE 

B  1  TEST  WIDGETS 

»  2  TBDIULUHOOT  WZB6BTS 

R  3  Iff  AIR  WXDCm 

1  4  INSPECT  RlfAXRID  WIDCKTS 

R  5  OVERHAUL  VUMKTS 

R  g  TEST  OPERATE  VIDORS 

S  7  REUEW/INTEBPRIT  TBCHNICAL  NAHUALS 

■  R  CLEAM  TOOLS 

B  S  CAL  I  IRATE ‘TEST  IQOZVNCHt 

R  10  Cl  RAH  WORK  ARIA 

C  1  REQUISITION  REPAIR  PARTI 

C  2  PREPARE  MAINTENANCE  REQUEST* 

C  3  MAINTAIN  TECHNICAL  PUSUCAnOM 

C  4  REQUISITION  MAINTENANCE  PMLICATIONS 

C  3  PREPARE  KECHAHOH  TAM 


tt>  CPSUMI 


(5) 

BPC 

RPC 

BfC 

bi 

02 

0) 

17 

100* 

100 

17 

50 

100 

17 

100 

100 

0 

30 

100 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

0 

0 

50 

100 

0 

0 

50 

30 

30 

0 

•3 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

33 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

S3 

30 

0 

17 

30 

50 

17 

100 

100 

0 

so 

100 

23 

50 

0 

(1)  Title  used  to  identify  the  ftrepi  whose  job  perf  omens  s  forme  the  hae  is  for  this  report. 

(2)  WWW  report  identlfleetlon  ends. 

(3)  Identifies  this  as  e  task  level  QRFfSM  report. 

(A)  Sedieetee  chet  the  percent  nenlsrs  performing  option  hne  been  need. 

(3)  Identifies  the  three  groups  (BfC  01  •  Widget  Ropnlmn  -  BfC  OS  -  genlor  widget  Bepaiieen 
X*  °V  *****  l#Hlr  «ofn»^oor)  for  vhieh  deu  is  presented  in  this  report? 

(d)  Identifies  the  duty  tree  ends.  ^ 

(7)  Identifies  the  took  eunbor  uithia  the  duty. 

(I)  Deeerihee  the  tauh  being  perform*. 

(t)  Identifies  the  ^areant  members  performing  eeeh  teek. 

_ HI.  WW  rtort:  My  itrilUa.  ptrcut  prfbwl—  Itiitl 
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TIT 

O) 

<4> 


(*) 

A 

> 

C 


swe*®  or  doty  roiinoaa  rot  mos  hx 
wtt  moat  siatuxr 


non 

PXUOIN  SmtVlSOIY  norm 

rurom  viogr  Mumuici  mm 
nnOIM  XAIRENAMCB  AOKDIlltBATtTK  DRIBS 


j 


(7) 


(3) 

r  - 
arc 

ore 

ore 

01 

02 

03 

2.S 

23.0 

47.0 

•s.s 

ftl.O 

S4.0 

U.2 

14.0 

19.0 

(•) 


until 

(X) 

U) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

<6> 

<7) 

(8) 


fltl#  um<I  to  ldantlfy  the  trot* a  who**  job  performance  tom  tba  baale  fox  this  report. 
GVSOM  report  identification  code. 

Identifier  this  «•  *  duty  level  GUNN  report. 

Indicator  chet  percent  tine  ana at  option  wee  need. 

Identifier  the  three  troupe  (VC  01  •  Widget  irpelrmn  •  DTC  02  •  Senior  Widget  Bepelr«ee  - 
DSC  03  •  Widget  Brpalr  Supervleor)  for  tfiich  deta  le  preeeetod  In  tkla  report. 

Identlflee  the  duty  eree  node.  GUSOH  report a  ere  elweye  preeeeted  le  the  order  In  which 
they  eppeer  In  the  gueatloneelre. 

the  tltlea  uaed  to  Identify  each  duty  eree. 

Indlcetee  the  percent  tine  epent  In  each  duty  eree  by  each  group. 

Flwir.  6-13.  Group  i unary  rtpprt:  duty  poll t loo,  parent  tin  tptnt  (duty) 


d)  kmu>  or  sun  roamoM  to*  m  m 

(3)  DRY  CftOUP  IDWUY 

(4)  mow  nm  s tun 


(2) 


(5) 


(8)  (7) 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 

1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
ft 

7 

8 
9 

10 

X 

2 

3 

4 
3 


EVALUATE  3W0EDUUTU  Wtf  PStPOKHMRS 
ZJMTBOCT  mSOMNKL  HI  VIDOR  MUR BRUCE 
TUX  U0«K  SCHEDULES 

COOtDHUTB  MAXVTBIAMCS  SCHUttE  WOT  WfPOttP 

DIUCT  niSOMIL  PBBVOBWBG  VIDOR  KAlRtVUHCS 

n8t  VIDORS 

T10USUSD0OT  VIDORS 

SI? All  VIDORS 

IKiPYCT  1EFAXBED  VZOGBTS 

OVBUAm.  VIDORS 

TUT  OPXXATB  VIDORS 

nnwvrmtm  nemeth  hawrls 

foou 

CALI  1IATI ‘TEST  EQUIPWR 
CLEAM  IIOU  ASIA 
REQUISITION  UP  All  PARI 
VBIPAU  HAHTTEIIAMCI  HORSTS 
HAWAII  TECHWICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
REQUISITION  MADmXADCS  PUBLICATIONS 
PIXPAU  EXCHANGE  TAOS 


ore 

ore 

arc 

01 

02 

03 

0.3 

6.0 

8.0 

o.s 

2.0 

11.0 

0.7 

7.0 

7.0 

0.0 

1.0 

8.0 

1.0 

9.0 

U.O 

8.3 

6.0 

2.0 

10.3 

9.0 

1.0 

18.2 

10.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

9.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.0 

4.7 

7.0 

0.0 

9.0 

11.0 

U.O 

13.3 

6.0 

0.0 

2.0 

7.0 

3.0 

17.7 

3.0 

0.0 

6.7 

3.0 

0.0 

1.7 

4.0 

3.0 

1.7 

3.0 

9.0 

0.0 

1.0 

7.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.0 

form  the  heels  for  thle 

report. 

(9) 


i 

(1)  Title  ueed  to  identify  the  groupe  whoee  job  perforn 

(2)  CRPSUW  report  ldentlflcetloe  code* 

(3)  Identlflee  thla  ee  a  duty  level  CRT SUN  report. 

(4)  Indlcetee  that  percent  tine  epent  option  wee  uood. 

(3)  Identlflee  the  three  groupa  (DPC  01  •  Widget  la pal men  -  ODC  02  -  Senior  Widget  Bopalr 
DfC  03  *  Widget  Repair  lupenrleer)  for  which  dote  le  preeented  le  thle  report. 

(A)  Identlflee  the  duty  eree  code.  ORPSUH  report*  ere  elweye  preeented  In  the  order  le  which 
they  eppeer  in  the  questionnaire, 

(7)  Identifier  the  task  maker  within  the  duty. 

(I)  Deecrlbee  the  teak  being  per formed. 

(9)  Identlflee  the  percent  tine  epent  on  neck  teak  by  each  group. 

FI qwrt  6-14.  8 roup  iumry  report:  duty  position,  percent  tine  spent  (duty) 
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I 

I 


V 


t  at  i  Mi  at  i 


m 


SL  ) 
it  i 


* 

2 


(»  cmrt 


(41 


Aftiuci  mum  tim  n  all  ceoer  «moi  —  emneea,  n.  i  mm  sl  a 

U  2  ATTRACT  ftRCOIT  TIM  TT  AU.  CKMT  MMIM . . . 

Sl  I  AMRAC4  FCRCtMT  TIM  RY  AU  MOM  MMM . . 

mabfT  mmcu  rctfotMiB  —  urmoa,  sl  i  mnus  tu  . 

Sl  2  MAC  an  MHMM  PtftfOtMMG  . 

u  i  mean  mm&m  mrooMUG  . 


►T«  TASK  TITU 


1 

twAimn  smowima rzs  mom  MiMmia 

12 

100 

12 

0.3 

0.0 

S.2 

2 

msrturr  rf—owMi  in  tnorrr  haint muter 

U 

100 

03 

0.0 

2.0 

1.2 

I 

fLAR  HOW  KMMUI 

12 

>0 

23 

0.2 

!.« 

0.J 

4 

CDOUIHAT'  hAimnUMCt  SCMBUU  HIM  SMTOSTO  SUIT 

12 

loo 

03 

0.0 

1.0 

1 .0 

» 

oiRKCT  nuoaiL  rrtroRMiiic  vtaerr  wtmMKi 

• 

so 

SO 

1.0 

S.O 

0.0 

1 

TtST  WIKATS 

100 

100 

0 

o.s 

4.0 

2 

tromusnuot  vtocm 

100 

100 

0 

10.  s 

t.O 

1 

UTAH  UIRCtTS 

100 

too 

0 

10.2 

10.0 

•0.2 

A 

ituff.cr  aitai  tie  wiDcrrs 

0 

so 

so 

0.0 

2.0 

2.0 

5 

UVtRMAUL  uiocrrs 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

tmt  oruuTt  vtocm 

so 

so 

0 

«.l 

2.0 

2.3 

2 

Mv itw ivui/Rrr  tiomica'  mat  iali 

S3 

100 

12 

1.0 

11.0 

2.0 

• 

CUaN  tools 

100 

100 

0 

IS. 3 

0.0 

9 

CALISAATC  TtST  fcQUirMVT 

33 

100 

*2 

2.0 

2.0 

S.O 

10 

CUAM  WORK  A  ALA 

100 

100 

0 

12.2 

3.0 

«14.2 

1 

UltUISITIM  40*11  TARTS 

») 

so 

-33 

0.2 

3.0 

2 

rUTARf  MimAAMCI  uqwiTl 

12 

so 

33 

1.) 

4.0 

I.S 

1 

maintain  nosiiCAL  rusu Cations 

12 

100 

•3 

1.2 

S.O 

3.3 

4 

RcomsiTiati  mmvNARct  rtaucaneei 

0 

so 

SO 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

i 

PKTUI  INC  HA  NCR  TACS 

21 

so 

12 

1.3 

1.0 

Mom 

(1)  R*Rot t  tttU  UiktUflKt  cM  iw  |r*Mi  ufmm  nMck  til  ttf*»  U  UhI. 

(2)  cerair  r*»»n 

<)>  I A«nt  1  f i«t  tlM  two  |r«uf •  «fwJ  chair  iMHctivt  MlfU  llMl. 

(t)  C«luM  Rm41«b«  l4»Miflii  Ik*  MtcMC  MAim  M*f«mlaf  uck  nil  fey  (Mvf,  tha  Ay  tu|  u  firiTtl  tiMiii 

MrUnln.  **•  avata»a  pitcMt  tlM  «M*t  om  i«k  taah  Ay  all  tr**  nMfi  for  iKh  |r*t«  md  tha  lifltmM  U  ivcrui 
Mrc«R(  tlM  Mini  «»  nth  till. 


Flours  6-17.  Group  difference  report:  SL1/SL2 


difference 

BETWEEN  EPMS  SL  2  and  EPKS  SL3 

CPDIP2 

SL  2  MtXBElS  -  2  8 KILL  LEVEL  2 

SL  3  2CMBERS  •  2  SKILL  LEVEL  3 

PERCENT  MEMBERS  PERFORMING  -  DIFFERENCE, 

SL  2  MINUS 

111 

SL  3  PERCENT  MEMBERS  PERFORMING . 

SL  2  PERCENT  MEMBERS  PERFORMING  . 

D-T3K  TASK  TITLE 

B 

3  REPAIR  WIDGETS 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

H 

R  clean  rooi S 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

B 

10  CLEAN  WORK  ARLA 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

H 

1  ikst  vinor.s 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

B 

2  TROUBLESHOOT  WIDGETS 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

h 

6  TEST  OPERATE  WIDCETS 

50.00 

0.00 

50.00 

( 

l  Rfc^UiSlKON  PI-PAIR  PARTS 

50.00 

0.00 

50.00 

C 

't  PRI.PARF  WHANGE  TAGS 

50.00 

0.00 

50.00 

TASKS  0KTTTFD  WHERE  THE  ABSOLUTE  DIFFERENCE  IN  (Sea  Koto  1) 

PERCENT  MEMBERS  PERP0RMINC  IS  LESS  THAN 

20. 0C 

A 

4  COORDINATE  MAINTENANCE  SCHEDULE  WITH 

SUPPORTED  UNIT 

30.00 

100.00 

-50.00 

1 

4  INSPECT  REPAIRED  WIDGETS 

50.00 

100.00 

-50.00 

C 

4  REQUISITION  MAINTENANCE  PUBLICATIONS 

50.00 

100.00 

-50.00 

A 

2  INSTRUCT  PERSONNEL  IN  WIDGET  MAINTENANCE 

50.00 

100.00 

-50.00 

B 

3  OVERHAUL  WIUCET5 

0.00 

50.00 

-50.00 

NOTES; 

(1) 

Thlo  CP.PDTP  rtpori  ptOMcntt-  chr  a  ante  data  for 

SL2  and  St  3  aa  the 

previous  exaaple. 

ordered  hlRli  io  low  b-wed  un  the  dif ftranrea  in  taeV  parformonct > 

however, 

thooo 

took*  whert  the  abaolute  dltfaranct  in  per cant  aeabara  performing  la  last 

then 

20.001  ore  omitted. 

Flours  6-10.  Group  difference  reoort: 

SL2/SL3 
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VARIABLE  NUMBER  - 

V008  - 

SEX 

INTERVAL*  3CHMOS 

SL1 

SL2 

SL3 

1  10 

6 

2 

2 

2  0 

0 

0 

0 

♦Interval  1  ■  sale 

Interval  2  ■  feaale 

Figure  6-19.  VARSUM  report  for 

3  character  MOS 

INTERVAL** 


VARIABLE  NUMBER  -  V019  -  PAT  GRADE  AUTHORIZED 
3CHMOS  SL1  SL2  SL3 


TOTAL  COUNTED 

OTHER 

MEAN 

STD  DEVIATION 


0 

4.3000 

1.1000 


0 

3.5000 

.5000 


0 

5.0000 

.0000 


0 

6.0000 

.0000 


**Intervala  art  self  explanatory. 


Figure  6-20.  VARSUM  report  for  3  character  MOS 
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CASE  # 


ffi 


Table  6-2.  Individual  and  composite  task  level  Job  descriptions 


TASK  LEVEL 
OS  99X  Job  Dcacrl 


X  of 

Member* 
Part  oral 


Tim  Spent 
Bp  Member* 
Perfotml 


Tim*  Sp*«v 

*y 


A1 

6.00 

2.00 

4.00 

0.00 

8.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

50.00 

6.00 

3.00 

A2 

12.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

5.00 

10.00 

0.00 

40.00 

7.75 

3.10 

A3 

a.  oo 

0,00 

8.00 

0.00 

6.00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6.00 

0.00 

30.00 

6.40 

3.20 

A4 

6.00 

0.00 

2 .00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

30.00 

6.00 

1.60 

AS 

14.00 

6.00 

10.00 

0.00 

8.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

12.00 

0.00 

50.00 

10.00 

3.00 

B1 

0.00 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

4.00 

12.00 

6.00 

5.00 

4.00 

8.00 

90.00 

7.44 

6.70 

B2 

2.00 

12.00 

8.00 

5.00 

10.00 

8.00 

16.00 

10.00 

0.00 

12.00 

90.00 

9.22 

6.30 

B3 

0.00 

14.00 

12.00 

20.00 

8.00 

16.00 

28.00 

15.00 

0.00 

16.00 

80.00 

16.12 

12.90 

B4 

8.00 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

30.00 

7.33 

2.20 

B5 

12.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

12.00 

1.20 

B6 

0.00 

6.00 

0.00 

0.00 

14.00 

12.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

0.00 

40.00 

10.50 

4.20 

□ 

10.00 

8.00 

14.00 

0.00 

6.00 

16.00 

8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

90.00 

10.89 

9.80 

n 

0.00 

6.00 

10.00 

20.00 

2.00 

16.00 

16.00 

10.00 

0.00 

24.00 

60.00 

13.00 

10.40 

B9 

4.00 

8.00 

4.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

6,00 

0.00 

60.00 

6.00 

3.60 

B10 

0.00 

4.00 

2.00 

35.00 

4.00 

12.00 

16.00 

15.00 

0.00 

24.00 

60.00 

14.00 

11.20 

Cl 

0.00 

12.00 

0.00 

10.00 

6.00 

4.00 

0.00 

10,00 

0.00 

4.00 

60.00 

7.67 

4.60 

C2 

o.po 

0.00 

8.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

6.00 

0.00 

30.00 

6.00 

2.40 

C3 

8.00 

10.00 

4.00 

0.00 

6.00 

0,00 

0.0 0 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

50.00 

7.60 

3.8 

C4 

10.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

30.00 

5.33 

l.i 

C5 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

30.00 

3.33 

1 . 00 

TOTAL 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(00.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

— 

— 

100.00 

Table. 6-3,  Duty  Level  Job  Description  for  HOS  99X  Incumbent* 


PERFORM  SUPERVISORY  DUTIES 
PERFORM  WIDGET  MAINTENANCE  DUTIES 


Avg  X  Avg  Z 

X  of  Time  Spent  Tim*  Spent 

Members  By  Member*  By 

Performing  Performing  All  Member* 

70.00  23.00  16.00 

100.00  70.50  70.50 


PERFORM  MAINTENANCE  ADMINISTRATIVE  DUTIES  100.00 


13.40 


13.40 


Table  6*4.  Individual  and  Canposite  Job  Description 
for  Authorised  Credos  3  through  4  (EntS  Skill  Level  l) 


1 

E3  -  E4 

Job  Description 

CASE 

# 

X  of 

Avg  X 
Tine  Spent 
By  Menbers 
Perform  ok 

Avg  X 
Tine  Spent 

•y 

All  Mcnber 

TASK 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

10 

nwDer  s 

Perf  one  ins 

A1 

I 

2.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16.67 

2.00 

0.33 

A2 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

5.00 

0.00 

16.67 

5.00 

0.83 

A3 

0.00 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16.67 

4.00 

0.67 

A4 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

AS 

6.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16.67 

6.00 

1.00 

Bi 

8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

8.00 

5.00 

8.00 

100.00 

8.50 

8.50 

B2 

12.00 

5.00 

8.00 

16.00 

10.00 

12.00 

100.00 

10.50 
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89 

8.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

33.33 

6.00 

2.00 

110 

4.00 

35.00 

12.00 

15.00 

16.00 
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100.00 
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Cl 
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4.00 

0.00 

10.00 

4.00 

83.33 

8.00 

b.67 

C2 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

16.67 

10.00 

1.67 

C3 

10.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16.67 

10.00 

1.67 

C4 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Si 

0*00 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

33.33 

4.00 

1.33 

u 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

100.00 
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Table  6-5.  Outy  Level  Job  Description  for  MGS  99X 
Authorised  Credos  3-4  (EPMS  Skill  Level  1) 
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CHAPTER  6 
SURVEYS 


General 


a.  Final  (complete)  task  inventory  necessary  to  obtain 
valid  feedback  for  AOSP  and  field  surveys 

b.  Surveys  useful  for: 

o  Input  for  critical  task  analysis 
o  Specific  input  for  task  analysis 
o  Varied  occupational  data 
o  Equipment  useage  data 
o  Training  effecti vensss  data 
o  Miscellaneous  data 

c.  AOSP: 

o  Conducted  by  MILPERCEN 
o  TRADOC  HQ  POC  is  TDI 

o  Priorities  for  conduct  of  AOSP  established  by  need 
of  school  in  coordination  with  TDI  and  MILPERCEN 
o  Requires  considerable  turnaround  time  from  inception 
to  completion 

o  Substitutions  can  be  made  to  schedule  in  coordination 
with  TDI  and  MILPERCEN 

o  Results  could  indicate  in  recommendation  to  MILPERCEN 
for  change  in  MOS  (re:  AR  611-1) 

d.  Field  surveys: 

o  Responsibility  of  proponent  school 
o  Inter-command  surveys  must  be  reviewed  and  approved 
by  MILPERCEN 

o  Results  of  survey  are  only  as  good  as  the  questions/ 
approach  in  a  survey 

o  Implementation  can  be  by  mail  or  interview  (individual 
small  and  large  groups)  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  survey 
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AOSP. 


a.  Conducted  by  MILPERCEN 

b.  Questionnaire  design: 

o  Background  information  section 
o  Task  section 
o  Equipment  section 
o  Special  requirements  section 
o  Job  satisfaction  section 
o  Personnel  comment  pages 

c.  Questionnaire  development 

o  TRADOC  service  school  proponent  responsible  for  task 
’  inventory 

o  Sequencing  shown  in  Figure  6-1 

d.  Questionnaire  administration  and  data  reduction 
o  Mailed  surveys 

o  Administered  by  AOSP  project  officer 
o  Process  at  Figure  6-2 

e.  AOSP  reports 

o  Formerly  Military  Occupational  Data  Bank  (MODB) 
o  Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Program 
(CODAP)  used  to  collect  data  for  AOSP 

f.  CODAP  analysis  system 

o  Used  to  provide  occupational  data  for  job  related 
management  problems 

o  Limited  useage  for  training  effectiveness  feedback, 
relative  time  spent  data  only  information  available 
(Tables  6-1,  6-2,  6-3) 

g.  Selected  CODAP  program  description,  explanations  and 
examples 

o  Job  special  program  (Table  6-4,  6-5) 

„  o  3  character  MOS  report 

o  Duty  job  description  (Figure  6-3) 
o  Task  job  description  (Figure  6-4) 
o  Authorized  pay  grades 

,  o  Duty  job  description  (Figure  6-5) 

o  Task  job  description  (Figure  6-6) 
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o  Group  summary 

o  Summary  of  3  character  MOS/SL  %  performing 
(task  gp)  (Fig  6-7) 

o  Summary  of  3  character  MOS/SL  %  performing  (duty  gp) 
(Fig  6-8) 

o  Summary  of  3  character  MOS/SL  %  time  spent  (duty) 
(Fig  6-9) 

o  Summary  of  3  character  MOS/SL  %  time  spent  (task) 
(Fig  6-10) 

o  Summary  of  duty  position:  %  performing  (duty) 

(Fig  6-11) 

o  Summary  of  duty  position:  %  performing  (task) 

(Fig  6-12) 

o  Summary  of  duty  position:  %  time  spent  (duty) 

(Fig  6-13) 

o  Summary  of  duty  position:  %  time  spent  (duty) 

(Fig  6-14) 

o  Summary  of  3  character  MOS/SL:  %  member  performing 
and  %  time  spent  (duty)  (Fig  6-15) 

o  Summary  of  3  character  MOS/SL:  %  member  performing 
and  %  time  spent  (gp  summary)  (Fig  6-16) 

o  Group  difference 

o  Difference  between  SL1/SL2  (Fig  6-17) 

o  Difference  between  SL2/SL3  (Fig  6-18) 

o  Variable  summary  (Fig  6-19,  6-20) 


i 
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Field  surveys 

a.  Demographic  item  guidelines. 

o  Each  demographic  collected  should  have  potential 
usefulness. 

o  There  should  be  a  demographic  choice  for  every 
respondent.  Leave  no  gaps  at  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  top. 

o  Each  demographic  question  should  have  closed-ended 
responses. 

o  Divide  up  the  demographic  range  so  as  to  best  utilize 
the  number  of  choices  on  the  answer  sheet  (if  this 
number  is  fixed).  Do  not  make  the  range  too  large 
or  too  smal 1 . 

o  Two  different  demographics  can  occasionally  be 
combined  into  one  question  if  they  are  mutually 
exclusive  and  you  are  short  of  space. 

o  In  choices,  or  questions,  the  "less  careful"  person's 
response  should  precede  the  "more  careful"  person's 
response. 

b.  Need  guidelines. 

o  The  information  should  not  already  be  available 
(e.g. ,  as  statistics) . 

o  Each  question  should  have  an  identifiable  purpose. 

c.  Question  guidelines  (general). 

o  Try  to  limit  each  question  to  a  single  purpose. 

o  The  question  should  be  a  valid  measure  of  what  you 
Intend  it  to  measure. 

o  The  question  should  be  general  enough  to  apply  to 
most  current  and  future  respondents  (usually). 

o  Phrase  each  question  in  a  neutral  manner.  Avoid 
value  judgments. 

o  Avoid  double  negatives  (special  caution  needed  when 
responses  are  scalar). 

o  Avoid  negative  subject  matter,  unless  it  has  a 
definite  purpose. 

o  Use  up-to-date  concepts.  Know  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

o  Be  correct  as  far  as  terminology,  grammer  and  spelling 
are  concerned.  But  do  not  be  too  pedantic! 
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d.  Hording  guidelines  ( for  questions  and  response  choices). 


o  Keep  the  language  simple, 
o  Keep  the  questions  concise, 
o  Do  not  use  specialized  terminology, 
o  Avoid  ambiguity. 

o  Avoid  redundancy  and  superfluous  words. 

e.  Answer  choice  guidelines. 

o  Each  choice  must  be  clear  as  to  what  it  means, 
o  Choices  must  be  mutually  exclusive  of  each  other, 
o  Each  person  must  be  provided  a  choice  among  the 
answers. 

o  Each  person  should  not  be  able  to  find  more  than  one 
choice  which  is  appropriate  to  himself, 
o  Limit  the  number  of  choices  to  the  number  on  the 
scan  answer  sheet.  (There  is  one  exception.) 
o  Avoid  having  many  choices  to  one  question,  even  if 
hand  scoring  permits  an  unlimited  number  of  response 
choices. 

o  Avoid  leaving  "unused"  responses  when  using  a  scan 
.  answer  sheet. 

f.  Sequencing  guidelines. 

o  Go  from  general  subject  matter  to  more  specific  subject 
matter  (usually). 

o  Separate  similar-looking  questions  from  each  other, 
o  Separate  statements  when  one  might  cause  an  emotional 
response  to  the  next  one(s). 
o  Group  all  demographics  together  (for  ease  of 
processing  and  sorting). 

o  Try  to  avoid  contingency  questions  requiring  that  one 
or  more  questions  be  skipped, 
o  Start  the  questionnaire  with  an  interesting  set  of 
questions. 

Officer  J&TA  Survey  Procedures 

a.  Done  by  MILPERCEN. 

b.  Task  inventories  will  be  sent  to  integrating  centers. 

c.  Classified  tasks  will  not  be  included. 

d.  Pilot  Program  (W1  thru  03)  will  be  conducted  before 
large  scale  operators. 


Phased  survey  will  follow  pilot  survey. 


MILPERCEN  will  analyze  data  using  CODAP  software 
system. 


Make  approach  on  procedure  specific  for 
different  areas,  given  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  use  the  following  general 
procedure  •  •  • 


7-1.  Purpose.  Once  the  analyst  has  compiled  a  task  inventory  that 
describes  the  specialty,  that  information  then  is  used  in  the  task 
selection  process.  Realizing  any  MOS  is  composed  of  several  hundred 
tasks,  it  is  inappropriate  to  even  consider  training  all  of  these  tasks. 
The  Army  can  not  formally  train  the  individual  soldier  on  all  of  the 
tasks  required  for  job  proficiency.  Even  if  the  resources  were  availa¬ 
ble,  it  would  not  be  a  cost  efficient  strategy  considering  the  present 
percentages  of  retention  and  career  progression. 

7-2.  Background. 

a.  The  process  of  selecting  tasks  for  training  is  a  difficult  and 
complex  activity.  It  is  not  a  pure  science  which  can  be  refined  and 
quantified  in  terms  of  so  many  formulas.  If  the  process  were  to  be 
graphically  portrayed  it  might  look  like  figure  7-1.  In  terms  of  the 
total  task  inventory  for  a  given  MOS,  the  total  number  of  tasks  com¬ 
posing  an  MOS  is  viewed  as  the  largest  circle  labeled  Circle  "A".  The 
smaller  Circle  "B»"  are  all  of  the  tasks  selected  for  training  within 
that  MOS.  All  tasks  within  Circle  "B,"  Tasks  Selected  for  Training," 
will  be  trained  formally  either  in  the  institution  or  the  unit.  These 
tasks  form  the  basis  for:  Soldier's  Manuals,  Commander's  Manuals,  Job 
Books,  SQT,  and  are  the  primary  focus  of  the  training  effort  for  a  given 
specialty.  Recognizing  the  variety  of  specialties  within  the  Army 
(combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support)  the  "correct"  ratio 
of  Circle  "A"  to  "B"  does  not  exist.  Each  school  must  determine  by 
specialty,  what  is  the  appropriate  number  of  tasks  to  be  trained. 
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b.  The  Army  presently  has  approximately  345  different  enlisted  MOS 
with  5  different  skill  levels.  Specifying  the  precise  criteria  to  be 
used  by  each  proponent  agency  in  selecting  tasks  to  be  trained  is  not 

R26  possible.  Deciding  what  tasks  to  train  for  each  specialty  is  a  manage- 

Qt  5  ment  decision,  that  can  only  be  made  on  a  decentralized  basis.  The 

training  manager  at  the  service  school  can  obtain  information  to  assist 
in  this  decision.  There  are  several  task  selection  models  available. 

c.  There  is  no  100  percent  correct  way  of  selecting  tasks  for 
training.  This  step  of  instructional  design  is  a  management  area, 
where  informed  decisions  are  based  on  the  best  data  available  to  the 
training  manager.  In  the  following  paragraphs  are  methods  that  have 
been  used,  have  merit  and,  depending  on  the  specific  specialty  analyzed, 
may  apply  separately  or  in  combination  to  task  selection. 

7-3.  8  factor  model.  The  factors  described  in  TRADOC  Pam  35030  provide 

a  substantial  basis  for  decision  making:  Percent  performing,  percent 
time  spent  performing,  consequences  of  inadequate  performance,  task 
delay  tolerance,  frequency  of  performance,  task  learning  difficulty, 
probability  of  deficient  performance,  and  immediacy  of  performance.  The 
information  contained  in  these  eight  factors  can  be  obtained  directly 
from  actual  job  incumbents  or  from  questionnaires  distributed  in  the 
form  of  a  survey  by  the  Army  Occupational  Survey  Program  of  MILPERCEN 
S,  E  supplemented  by  field  surveys  (fig  7-2).  Several  of  these  factors  are 
important  during  the  design  stage,  and  should  be  collected  even  if  other 
task  selection  models  are  used.  For  a  detailed  description  of  each  of 
these  factors  and  how  the  model  works  see  appendix  A. 
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7-4.  4  factor  model.  Four  of  the  eight  factors:  task  delay  tolerance, 
task  learning  difficulty,  consequences  of  inadequate  performance,  and 
percent  performing  may  more  accurately  define  the  tasks  that  should  be 
trained  (fig  7-3).  The  problem  is,  combining  these  criteria  to  priori¬ 
tize  the  tasks  selected  for  training.  Formulating  specific  values  that 
would  weigh  each  factor  is  arbitrary.  Accordingly,  the  4-factor  model, 
though  relevant  to  the  task  selection  process,  has  not  been  completely 
accepted  as  the  selection  methodology.  For  this  methodology  see  appen¬ 
dix  A  also. 
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7-5.  Training  emphasis  scale.  Recently  research  has  been  conducted 
Rll  into  a  procedure  that  would  incorporate  several  factors  into  a  simple 
one-factor  rating  scale.  This  scale  requires  the  supervisor  to  estimate 
P26  whether  a  task  requires  training.  The  supervisor  when  determining 
whether  a  task  requires  training,  actually  may  combine  various  factors 
such  as  task  delay  tolerance,  task  learning  difficulty,  consequences  of 
inadequate  performance,  etc.,  and  formulate  a  single  answer  that  corre¬ 
lates  well  with  rankings  developed  by  using  the  4-factor  methodology. 
This  single  rating  scale  has  been  well  received  and  is  relatively  easy 
to  use.  The  supervisor’s  determination  is  based  upon  his  evaluation  of 
the  task  importance  as  to  whether  the  task  should  be  trained  somewhere 
as  part  of  the  MOS  (fig  7-4).  This  training  emphasis  scale  produces  a 
rank  ordering  of  the  tasks  based  upon  the  prioritization  derived  from 
the  supervisor's  ratings.  This  program  will  soon  be  available  from  the 
Army  Occupational  Survey  Program  and  does  not  require  a  large  survey 
sample.  A  prerequisite  for  this  survey  is  a  valid/current  task  inven¬ 
tory  currently  stored  in  AOSP  data  bank.  These  inventories  are  the 
basis  of  both  CODAP  and  training  emphasis  surveys. 


Check  (</)  and  rate  each  task  for  which  you  recommend 
formal  training  (either  school  or  OJT) 


1.  Act  as  training  advisor  at  staff  level 

2.  Assign  personnel  to  details 

3.  Assign  personnel  to  duty  positions 

4.  Assign  sponsors  for  newly  assigned  personnel 

5.  Determine  requirements  for  space,  personnel, 
equipment,  or  supplies 

6.  Determine  work  priorities 

7.  Develop  organizational  charts 

8.  Develop  or  Improve  work  methods  or  procedures 

9.  Draft  budget  or  financial  requirements 

10.  Oraft  work  order  requests 
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Figure  7-4.  Training  emphasis  model 
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7-6.  Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Program  (CODAP).  Tra¬ 
ditionally,  the  Army  Occupational  Survey  Program  has  produced  a  rank 
ordering  of  tasks  depending  upon  the  prioritization  scheme  established  Rll 
by  the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Program  (CODAP).  This 
CODAP  data  prepared  by  the  rank  order  of  tasks  is  based  upon  percent  of  RZ!) 
soldiers  performing  the  task,  and  the  relative  time  spent  scale.  This 
data  indicates  the  tasks  that  require  an  extensive  amount  of  time  on  the  RZ6 
job  in  terms  of  actual  performance.  Some  tasks  not  performed  on  the 
job,  fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  ranking  in  terms  of  percent  performing, 
yet  are  true  combat  tasks  and  would  be  performed  in  a  wartime  environ¬ 
ment.  Not  all  jobs  require  the  same  tasks  to  be  performed  even  though 
they  are  within  the  same  MOS  (e.g.,  MOS  63G  Fuel  and  Electrical  Systems 
Repairman).  Although  this  MOS,  as  described  in  AR  611-201,  requires  the 
incumbent  to  perform  duties  on  both  type  systems  in  peacetime/garrison 
activities  ,  the  incumbent  may  concentrate  in  one  area  on  the  job  and 
concentrate  in  one  sub-specialty,  i.e.,  clean  carbureter,  replace 
armature,  etc.).  For  these  reasons,  percent  performing  as  a  criteria 
for  task  selection  must  be  employed  with  caution  in  that  it  does  not 
accommodate  combat  tasks,  nor  address  other  relevant  factors. 

7-7.  DIF  MODEL 

a.  Another  strategy  for  selecting  tasks  for  training  is  a  scheme 
proposed  by  the  British* cal  led  the  DIF  (Difficulty,  Importance,  Fre¬ 
quency)  Analysis.  This  methodology  is  a  simple  approach  to  a  complex  Rll 
problem,  in  that  it  integrates  several  different  criteria  during  the 

task  selection  process  separately.  The  supervisor  and  incumbent  are 
asked  three  distinct  questions  concerning  each  task.  They  are  asked  to 
determine  the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  terms  of  learning  and  perform¬ 
ing,  then  asked  to  comment  on  the  importance  of  the  task,  and  finally  on 
the  frequency  of  the  task. 

b.  In  determining  the  "difficulty"  of  the  task,  these  responses 
encompass  both  task  learning  difficulty  and  probability  of  deficient 
performance.  For  the  decision  on  "importance"  the  respondents  conscious 
or  unconscious  responses  may  well  include  factors  such  as:  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  inadequate  performance,  the  task  delay  tolerance,  percent 
performing,  and  time  spent  performing.  When  determining  the  "frequency," 
consideration  would  include  both  the  frequency  data  and  the  time  between 
job  entry  and  task  performance. 


c.  This  approach  to  task  selection,  implies  that  by  asking  the 
supervisor  and  the  Incumbent  three  simple  questions,  that  their  answer 
will  facilitate  the  task  selection  process.  This  approach  has  merit 
because  of  its  simplicity  yet  degree  of  precision  it  may  achieve.  The 
survey  would  be  conducted  by  the  service  school  (field  surveys)  and 
requires  a  relatively  small  sample  (40  incumbents  and  40  supervisors).  A 
graphic  portrayal  of  this  sequence  is  described  in  figure  7-5. 


•Army  School  of  Instructional  Technology,  Royal  Army  Education  Corps. 
Pamphlet  No.  2.  "Job  Analysis  for  Training."  Army  Code  No.  70670 
(Pam  2). _ _ _ 
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Figure  7-5.  OIF  model 


Train  -  Trainee  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  performing 
task  at  speed  required  on  the  job. 

Overtrain  -  Trainee  must  be  trained  to  a  high  standard  of  retention. 
Accomplished  by  reinforcement  training. 

No  Training  -  Formal  training  not  required.  Skills  can  be  acquired  on 
the  job. 


d.  After  going  through  this  branching  process  it  can  be  seen  that 
at  one  end  of  the  scale  are  difficult.  Important  and  frequently  per¬ 
formed  tasks  while  at  the  other  end  Is  the  easy,  unimportant  and  in¬ 
frequently  performed  tasks.  Each  of  these  Instances  has  a  different 
rationale  for  whether  to  train  the  tasks.  The  sophistication  and 
sensitivity  of  this  technique  can  be  Increased  by  Incorporating  degrees 
of  Importance,  difficulty,  and  frequency,  and  by  using  more  detailed 
levels  of  training,  figure  7-6. 
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Fen  74.  DIF  MODEL 


Examples  of  a  type  format  style  useful  In  collecting  data  for  the  OIF 
model  are  shown  in  figure  7-7.  Format  should  be  created  by  each  proponent 
school  to  meet  specific  needs  if  this  model  is  used  to  collect  training 
data.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  data  collection  Instrument  should  be 
chosen  for  the  needs  of  the  school.  OIF  may  or  may  not  meet  that  need. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  develop  combinations  of  collection 
Instruments  to  Insure  all  "needs"  are  met. 
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Figure  7-7.  DIF  Data  Format 


Notes:  1  Total  number  of  incumbents  and  supervisors  must  be 
designated  by  proponent  school. 

2^  If  possible  determine  what  was  difficult: 

Learning?  Performance? 

2  This  scale  must  be  determined  by  proponent  school. 
A  notional  category  could  be: 

a.  Very  Frequent  -  Nearly  every  project. 

b.  Moderate  Frequency  -  +  1  x  per  week. 

c.  Infrequent  -  +  1  x  per  month. 


7-8.  Wartime/peacetime  model.  The  last  model  to  be  discussed  resolves 
some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  other  models  in  terms  of  isolating  the 
tasks  performed  In  combat.  This  model  simply  proposes  that  a  training 
manager  must  know  what  tasks  are  performed  in  combat,  since  many  of 
these  tasks  will  never  be  performed  in  peacetime.  An  example  of  this 
wartime  peacetime/wartime  distinction  is  found  in  the  Special  Forces  medic 
only*  specialty.  In  combat,  the  medic  is  authorized  to  perform  surgery,  even 
peace-  amputations.  While  in  peacetime,  this  medic  is  not  authorized  to  perform 
time  $uch  tasks.  This  example  can  be  contrasted  with  the  Signal  specialties, 

only.  where  the  peacetime  and  wartime  tasks  are  very  similar.  This  grouping 

both.  0f  wartime  and  peacetime  tasks  would  be  prepared  by  a  group  of  senior 
officers  and  NCO  familiar  with  the  specialty,  combat,  and  the  potential 
threat  of  the  future.  This  group  would  take  the  task  inventory  for  the 
specialty  and  group  all  tasks  into  one  of  three  categories:  performed 
in  wartime  only,  peacetime/ wartime,  peacetime  only.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  the  training  manager  can  be  provided  a  perspective  on  the 
task  list  not  available  by  any  of  the  previously  described  models. 

7-9.  Procedure. 

a.  Selecting  tasks  for  training  is  probably  the  most  important 
management  decision  early  in  the  design  of  training.  The  tasks  selected 
for  training  provide  the  specialty  base,  drive  the  production  of  train¬ 
ing,  the  preparation  of  extension  training  materials,  writing  of  Soldier's 
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Manuals,  SQT,  and  are  the  basis  of  the  specialization  within  each 
specialty.  If  all  tasks  cannot  be  trained,  then  the  tasks  that  are 
trained  must  be  the  right  ones  in  terms  of  job  proficiency,  transfer- 
ability,  and  combat  criticality. 

b.  Each  of  these  models  requires  a  different  amount  of  analysis 
effort  and  time.  If  an  approved  task  inventory  was  used  by  AOSP  in  the  . 
surveying  of  the  MOS,  then  the  CODAP  data  is  readily  available.  If  this  * 
data  does  not  exist,  or  if  the  task  inventory  was  not  screened  and 
coordinated  with  the  school  by  the  analyst  from  MILPERCEN,  then  the  rank 
ordering  of  tasks  by  CODAP  should  be  viewed  as  being  a  minimum  of  one 
year  away  from  the  date  of  request. 

c.  The  training  emphasis  scale  utilizes  the  inventory  and  computer 
capabilities  of  AOSP.  If  the  MILPERCEN  approved  task  inventory  is  in  a 
CODAP  format,  then  training  emphasis  data  can  be  collected,  compiled, 
and  analyzed  within  80  to  90  days  after  the  request.  If  not  in  this 
format,  then  rank  ordering  capabilities  are  probably  one  year  away. 

d.  The  DIF  analysis  can  be  conducted  in-house  and  can  be  responsive 
to  the  system.  The  questionnaire,  distribution,  and  data  management  are 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  TRADOC  service  schools  (NOTE:  Visits/ 
surveys  to  F0RSC0M,  USAREUR,  and  Eighth  Army  must  be  programmed  to  avoid 
disruption  in  the  visited  units  and  to  obtain  area  clearance).  Note 
that  this  document  is  not  advocating  the  use  of  the  DIF  methodology  over 
CODAP,  or  training  emphasis,  rather,  it  is  essential  that  the  training 
manager  must  recognize  the  real  world,  nonnegotiable  time  constraints  of 
analysis,  and  plan  accordingly. 

e.  There  are  varying  approaches  that  can  be  taken  in  selecting  the 
tasks  to  be  trained.  Each  of  the  methods  described  has  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  and  limitations:  ease  of  use,  acceptability  by  field,  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  timeliness,  etc.  (Table  7-1).  Together,  these  models 
provide  the  Task  Selection  Board  a  variety  of  empirical  data  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  task  selection  process. 

f.  Selecting  tasks  will  not  be  easy.  Even  with  the  right  infor¬ 
mation  it  is  still  a  complex  process.  The  Task  Selection  Board  can  make 
an  informed  decision  on  a  task-by-task  basis.  The  best  task  selection 
process  for  any  given  specialty  must  be  decided  by  the  specific  service 
school  staff.  What  is  an  appropriate  procedure  for  selecting  tasks  in  a 
maintenance  career  field,  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Infantry,  armor, 
or  military  police.  The  following  strategy  is  suggested  for  consider¬ 
ation,  realizing  the  unique  application  required  within  the  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  areas. 
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Table  7-1.  Task  selection  models 


HOPEI 

ADVANTAGES 

DISADVANTAGES 

MAJOR  ATTRIBUTES 

Rll 

8  Factor 

Vary 

Comprehensive 

Data  Collection  -  Difficult 

Oata  Analysis  -  Difficult 
Weighting  of  Factors  -  Awkward 
Time  consuming 

extensive  data  collection 
data  useful  In  design 

R25 

R26 

4  Factor 

Fairly 

Comprehensive 

Oata  Collection  -  Difficult 

Data  Analysis  -  Difficult 
Weighting  of  Factors  -  Awkward 
Time  consuming 

More  manageable  than  8- 
factor  model 

S 

Training 

Emphasis 

Seal* 

1  factor  rating  scale , 
combines  several  fac¬ 
tors*  Mgh  correlation 
with  4-  factor  model , 
well  received  by  the 
field*  administered 
to  supervisors*  small 
sample  (40) 

Data  Not  Collected  from 

Incubents 

Single  factor 

ease  of  a  del  nl  strati  on 

simple  rank  ordering 

COMP 

(tlm*  spent) 

Rank  orders  tasks  on 
t  time  performing* 
conducted  by  AOSP* 
large  sample  -  surveys 
HOS 

additional  data 
available 

Prioritizes  tasks  on  one 
factor  (percent  performing) 

Surveys  HOS  (whole  Army) 
simple  rank  ordering 

OIF 

3  straightforward 
factors 

ease  of  administration 
small  sample  (40) 
acceptable 
analysis  of  data  - 
simple 

utilizes  Input  from 
supervisors  I 

Incumbents 

2d!SUf.c0"p1*my  - 

Crude  Instrument  with 

Gross  Task  Selection 
Recommendation 

Simple  rank  ordering  (by 
category) 

Little  time  required 

Wartime/  Isolates  combat  and  Ignores  other  relevant  job  Keys  on  combat  tasks 

Peacetime  peacetime  tasks  analysis  data 

Oata  easily  obtained 


g.  Once  this  list  of  tasks  has  been  compiled  using  these  three 
models,  then  It  Is  compared  against  the  list  of  tasks  performed  In 
wartime,  and  peacetime/wartime.  This  comparison  will  highlight  whether 
the  emphasis  of  the  task  selection  process  Is  towards  training  the 
soldier  for  his  wartime  tasks,  or  for  something  else.  This  additional 
comparison  Insures  that  the  tasks  selected  for  training  have  a  direct 
correlation  with  the  tasks  performed  In  wartime.  A  flowchart  depiction 
of  this  process  Is  described  In  fig  7-8. 

h.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  that  Indicate  the  "best" 
task  selection  methodology  for  selecting  or  rejecting  a  task.  The 
methodology  described  above  Is  one  approach  but  certainly  not  the  only 
approach.  Each  school  must  determine  Its  best  methodology  for  a 
given  specialty,  acknowledging  that  the  methodologies  may  differ 
between  specialties.  Schools  should  anticipate  changes  to  the 
"critical  task  list"  even  after  publication,  because  the  Directors 

of  Evaluation  and  the  MACOM  will  Identify  equally  Important  tasks 
that  "must"  be  trained,  and  are  not  Included  on  the  list.  This 
refinement  to  the  tasks  selected  for  training  should  be  anticipated 
and  encouraged,  thereby  striving  to  continually  Improve  training. 
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+*  7-8  task  selection  procedure 

Stress  the  Information  that  the  Task 
Selection  Borad  must  be  given,  and  that 
Task  Selection  Board  should  react  to 
Task  Analysis  recommend  rather  than  Its 
own  analysis 

7-10.  Task  selection  board.  “ 

a.  The  Task  Selection  Board  is  the  management  tool  available  to  the 
school  commandant  to  serve  a  quality  control  function  in  task  selection. 
Through  it,  the  instructional  system  is  built  upon  a  rationale  analysis 
of  what  should  be  trained  by  specialty  and  skill  level.  The  participants 
should  be  familiar  with  the  specialty,  and  the  career  field.  Addition¬ 
ally,  they  should  be  familiar  with  the  instructional  systems  development 
approach  and  knowledgeable  of  the  analysis  process. 

b.  If  the  size  of  the  board  is  too  large  or  small  it  will  be 
useless.  It  is  recommended  that  the  board  be  composed  of  5-8  members. 
The  composition  of  the  board  is  equally  important  to  achieve  interaction 
and  free  discussion.  If  one  member  dominates  the  board  either  by 
position  or  personality,  then  the  value  of  the  board's  contribution  has 
been  decreased.  For  this  reason,  the  president  of  the  board  should  not 
be  in  a  command/supervisory  relationship  with  any  of  the  board  members. 
The  time  schedule  (set  aside)  for  the  board  is  critical.  It  should  not 
be  "squeezed"  in  between  meetings  or  "partitioned"  over  many  days,  which 
would  result  in  a  lack  of  continuity.  A  block  of  days  designated  on  the 
milestone  schedule  permits  a  concerted  and  devoted  period  of  time  for 
this  critical  process. 
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c.  The  role  of  the  participant  is  to  use  the  analysis  data  selec¬ 
tion  criteria  and  make  informed  recommendations  as  to  whether  a  task 

R26  should  be  selected  for  training.  The  participant  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  systems  approach.  The  participants  should  not  produce 
data  by  rating  tasks  in  terms  of  different  criteria,  i.e.,  task  learning 
difficulty,  consequences  of  inadequate  performance,  task  delay  tolerance, 
etc.  This  data  must  be  provided  to  the  board  by  the  analysis  branch, 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  board  to  review  the  data  and  then  to 
make  recommendations.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  the  DTD  should 
provide  the  command  guidance  and  set  the  parameters  for  the  conduct  of 
the  board.  Structure  and  direction  are  essential  components  of  the  task 
selection  process.  The  requirement  to  use  a  Task  Selection  Board  is 
indicative  of  the  imprecision  of  the  task  selection  models.  The  in¬ 
formed,  experienced  experts  on  the  board,  provided  with  analysis  data 
and  participating  with  other  managers  through  a  consensus  process  insure 
that  the  tasks  selected  for  training  are  the  tasks  required  for  job 
proficiency. 

d.  The  proposed  task  selection  model  is  actually  a  combination  of 
several  different  approaches.  The  four  models  have  been  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  their  complimentary  nature.  1)  The  CODAP  report  produces  a 
rank  ordering  of  tasks  based  on  the  perception  of  job  incumbents  as  to 
the  time  spent  performing  a  task.  2)  The  training  emphasis  scale  asks 
the  supervisor  to  judge  whether  a  task  requires  training,  a  slightly 
different  perspective.  3)  The  DIF  analysis  asks  the  supervisor  and 
job  incumbent  if  the  task  is  difficult,  important,  and  frequently  per¬ 
formed.  These  three  procedures  each  collect  different  data,  manipulate 
it  in  different  ways,  and  rank  order  all  tasks  according  to  the  specific 
model.  By  combining  these  distinct  rank  orderings,  the  training  managers 
(on  the  Task  Selection  Board)  can  more  efficiently  and  effectively  select 
the  tasks  for  training.  If  a  task  ranks  high  on  these  three  different 
scales  (indicating  a  requirement  for  training)  then  perhaps  it  should 

be  trained.  If  a  task  does  not  account  for  much  time  within  a  specialty, 
ranked  low  on  training  emphasis,  and  categorized  by  DIF  as  requiring  no 
training,  then  this  may  be  a  good  candidate  for  rejection. 
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7-9  Procedure 

Models  described:  advantages/disadvantages 
Combination  of  selected  models  -  suggestion 
CODAP  +  DIF  +  training  emphasis  =  recommendation 
Comparison  to  wartime  tasks 

7-10  Task  selection  board 
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A  generic  procedure  must  be  qualified  with  statement  like: 
Do  x  except  in  cases  of... 

Do  x  only  when  circumstance  y  exists 


CHAPTER  8 
TASK  ANALYSIS 


8-1.  General .  Task  analysis  is  the  process  in  the  training  develop¬ 
ments  cycle  in  which  the  analyst  obtains  and  classifies  information/ 
data  about  the  accomplishment  of  tasks/work  units  within  a  job/duty.  C 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  an  established  common  analysis  base  supports 
the-  many  training  developments  products  in  the  4rmy.  Such  a  task  analysi:  R7 

can  be  time  consuming  and  every  effort  expended  must  be  productive.  In 
the  past  a  problem  existed  that  TD  product  developers  (e.g.,  SM,  CM,  SQT,  R6 
ACCP,  TEC)  have  initiated  their  own  analysis  efforts  for  varied  reasons. 
Considerable  time  has  been  lost  in  the  TD  process.  When  new  equipment  is  R9 
involved,  a  separate  analysis  was  performed  under  contract  for  LSA.  To 
avoid  this,  a  task  analysis  worksheet  (foldout  at  end  of  chapter  and 
appendix  B)  prescribing  a  common  form/format  evolved  to  provide  a  common 
document  identifying  pertinent  data  items  usable  by  all  TD  developers  in 
producing  their  product.  In  some  cases,  the  LSA  data  (D  sheets)  can  be 
used  as  the  primary  data  source  for  completion  of  the  worksheet.  Should 
these  agencies  require  data  items  not  addressed  in  the  noted  worksheet, 
then  their  recommendations  (if  valid,  justified,  and  required)  should  be 
identified  when  the  analysis  effort  begins  (NOT  after  the  analysis  is 
completed) .  ~  *  ~~ 


8-2.  Scope. 


a.  A  task  analysis  is  conducted  on  all  of  the  tasks  selected  for 
training.  The  precision  in  a  task  statement  to  a  great  degree  affects 
the  quality  of  the  task  analysis  data.  Understanding  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  a  task  to  a  duty  and  to  its  job  is  essential.  This  interrelation-  R5 
ship  is  portrayed  in  figure  8-1.  Job  and  task  analysis  is  oriented  towards 
the  specialty.  From  there,  the  analyst  works  down  to  the  task  and,  as  R1 

appropriate,  the  element  level.  The  example  described  in  figure  8-1 
describes  the  MOS  "63B  Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic."  This  MOS  is  composed 
of  three  different  jobs  at  skill  level  1.  Further  analysis  of  one  of 
the  duties  within  a  job  results  in  the  identification  of  tasks.  A  task 
can  be  loosely  defined  as  the  lowest  level  of  behavior  in  a  job  under 
consideration  that  describes  the  performance  of  a  meaningful  function. 

A  task  may  have  the  following  characteristics : 


(1)  A  task  is  a  statement  of  a  highly  specific  action. 

(2)  A  task  has  a  definite  beginning  and  end. 

(3)  A  task  is  performed  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 


E 

R4 


'4;  A  task  is  measurable. 

• n  the  eyes  of  the  job  holder,  a  task  is  performed  for  its  own  sake. 


THE  WHEEL  VEHICLE  MECHANIC  MOS 


b.  Given  only  a  statement  of  a  task,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  a 
task  from  an  element.  These  are  relative  terms  like  high  and  low,  warm 
and  cold,  near  and  far.  Such  pairs  of. terms  have  meaning  only  in 
relation  to  each  other.  So,  any  task  can  be  broken  down  into  elements 
and  any  element  can  be  broken  down  further  into  sub-elements  and  into 
skills  and  knowledges.  The  decision  regarding  what  level  of  generality/ 
specificity  to  begin  in  defining  a  task,  at  what  level  to  draw  the  line 
between  duties,  tasks,  and  elements,  and  up  to  what  level  of  detail  to 
analyze  the  elements  into  their  subelements  requires  the  application  of 
criteria  and  considerations  external  to  the  tasks  themselves.  Writing 
down  a  task  may  take  minutes  but  analyzing  it  into  elements  may  take 
hours  or  days.  First  write  down  possible  lists  of  tasks  at  a  fairly 
gross  level  of  detail,  and  then  ask  a  subject  matter  expert  to  review 
that  list.  They  may  suggest  eliminating  a  number  of  items  and  adding 
others.  Deciding  which  tasks  are  included  in  the  list  usually  involves 
many  meetings  and  much  discussion. 

c.  In  judging  whether  a  given  task  statement  is  sufficiently 
specific,  the  job  holder  after  reading  the  statement,  must  obtain  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  analyst  had  in  mind.  For  example, 
"checking  the  equipment"  is  too  vague.  On  the  other  hand,  "reviewing 
maintenance  logs"  or  "checking  motor"  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of 
gross  task  statements. 


3-3.  Data  requirements.  The  analyst  conducts  a  task  analysis  of  only 
those  tasks  selected  for  training.  The  actual  data  collected  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  of  the  task  specific  information  required  and  any 
additional  data  identified  by  the  follow-on  TD  developers.  For  each 
critical  task,  the  designer  determines  the  how,  the  where,  and  the  how 
well  each  task  is  performed.  Task  analysis  closely  examines  each  task 
and  documents  all  of  the  variables  affecting  performance.  Although  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  important  factors  affecting  task  performance 
is  a  time  consuming  process,  once  obtained  this  information  can  be  used 
by  many  agencies.  A  properly  prepared  task  analysis  will  save  countless 
hours  by  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  among  designers,  writers  and 
producers.  Even  more  important,  this  common  analysis  base  provides 
continuity  among  the  various  training  products.  The  goal  is  to  insure 
that  the  soldier  is  trained  and  tested  under  conditions  that  accurately 
reflect  job  performance  and  result  in  job/mission  proficiency. 

8-4.  Task  analysis  documentation. 

a.  [The  analyst  conducting  the  analysis  will  spend  days/weeks 
collecting  the  information  required?)  The  analyst  gathers  all  the 
information  specified  below,  but  never  fabricates  information  purely  for 
the  completion  of  the  form.  Although  many  experienced  analysts  may  have 
"professional  judgment"  it  is  better  to  leave  sections  of  the  task 
analysis  worksheet  incomplete  until  evidence  documents  the  data. 
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However,  ideas/ judgment  should  be  recorded  (MFR,  working  notes  in 
notebook,  etc.)  to  avoid  these  ideas/thoughts  from  being  lost,  especially 
if  a  possibility  may  exist  for  excessive  personnel  turbulence.  The 
minimum  essential  information,  that  must  be  documented  to  provide  for 
this  information  exchange  at  a  task  level  of  specificity,  is  described 
below.  Worksheet  format  is  provided  in  appendix  B,  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  each  task  selected  for  training.  Because  of  personnel 
G  turbulence,  constant  assignments  and  reassignments  of  Army  personnel  a 
documented  institutional  memory  must  be  prepared  to  record  the  analysis 
process.  Each  analysis  should  produce  a  list  of  data  requirements  (see 
app.  C).  This  table  assists  subsequent  analysis  efforts  and  supports  the 
audit  trail. 

b.  To  understand  where  each  of  the  following  items  are  inserted  into 
9  form,  pull  out  the  foldout  worksheet  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  and 

follow  it  with  each  item's  description.  Note  this  form  is  partitioned 
according  to  the  different  data  requirements  and  so  numbered.  This 
worksheet  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  "stubby  pencil  worksheet"  to 
record  specific  data.  If  a  school  chooses  to  not  use  this  suggested 
form,  the  school  must  at  least  conform  to  the  format  as  defined  by  the 
paragraph  notation,  and  specified  sequence.  If  you  have,  as  yet,  not 
unfolded  the  worksheet,  do  so  now. 

c.  This  worksheet  is  to  be  annotated  by  the  analysts/desiqners  (where 
applicable)  and  filled  in  as  the  information  is  compiled.  Each  section 
will  now  be  described  in  detail-  As  you  read  each  block's  description, 
look  at  the  example  next  to  it,  and  then  glance  at  the  worksheet  that 

you  have  folded  out  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  This  process  will  make 
you  familiar  with  the  format  of  the  worksheet.  Yet  the  only  way  to 
really  "get  confortable"  with  the  worksheet  will  be  to  use  it. 


the 
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* 

* 


R12 

R20 

R19 

throughout 


h .  TASK  DATA 


IA.  Task  Title  -  The  name  of  the  task. 
Usually  taken  from  the  task  inventory, 
but  may  be  a  modification  of  the  task 
statement. 

IB.  Number  -  The  number  assigned  the 
task.  Based  on  TRADOC  Circular  351-28 
and  local  school  policy. 

IC.  Condition  -  A  brief  description 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
task  is  performed  on-the-job.  This 
statement  may  include  such  items  as 
tools,  equipment,  facilities,  en¬ 
vironment,  operational  dictates,  etc. 

ID.  Standard  -  A  brief  statement  of 
how  well  the  soldier  must  perform 
the  task  on-the-job.  It  may  include 
such  things  as  procedures  to  be 
followed,  time  limit,  errors  per¬ 
mitted,  production  rate,  tolerances. 

IE.  Job  Title  -  The  name  of  the  duty 
position  in  which  the  task  is  per¬ 
formed  . 

IF.  Supervisory  Job?  Indicate  (yes) 
or  (no)  if  the  task  is  part  of  a 
supervisory  function. 

IG.  Supervision  Required  to  Perform 
This  Task?  Indicate  (yes)  or  (no) 
if  the  soldier  requires  direct 
supervision  in  order  to  perform  the 
task. 

IH.  ARTEP  Derivative?  Indicate  (yes) 
or  (no)  if  the  task  was  derived  from 
an  ARTEP  collective  task.  Comment  (as 
required)  on  any  associated  task  that 
may  be  relevant  to  the  ARTEP  task  from 
which  the  task  was  derived. 


A  T.,u  Set  r*~l>vt/rr  ar - 

n  '^HLA/rr _ 

B  //S  -000-/00  3 _ 

c  Cmd,um  M  * /atfot  crbJi'At** <  rtrifitrs  4b ary 

fr-W/rtcr  Z&i2X44a+  ft*  lt< _ 

r*r  'Stti''*- _ 

o  ic i*  sxcar/<txe.c  jfa. 

_ _ _ 

c  j*t.*  7<*3$(7i/  rf'c  tytoMA _ 

F.  J«*>  IYm)  <*•)*'" 

C.  hn»»in««  >•  Hni  Twfc?  (Y«t  IN*)  s  //  /  a 

c«— »■»»  Ntau.  md*L  taapdit  qttftte*  dt  tiy/g>/ 

. .  Jkji/Ld.  ArtrtP  7:*fS - 


I.  SOT  Cm*4rn»t 


(V-l*'  (N*> 


'/Zoys***  A  /If*  3?  r  Wt  <>,4* 


1 


IJ.  MOS  Candidate?  Indicate  (yes)  or 
(no)  If  the  task  is  to  be  used,  or  should 
be  considered,  in  the  Military  Qual¬ 
ification  Standard  (MOS).  See  Review 

of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers 
(RETQ),  30  Jun  78,  and  TRADOC  Clr  350-2, 
for  more  information. 

IK.  Common  Task?  Indicate  (yes)  or 
(no)  If  the  task  is  conmon  across  several 
MOS  or  specialties.  See  TRADOC  Circular 
351-1  for  more  Information.  Include 

the  proponent  school . 

IL.  Shared  Task?  Within  the  RETO 
effort  and  TRADOC  Circular  350-2, 
shared  tasks  are  used.  Refer  to  these 
documents  for  useage  factor. 


II.  SQT  Candidate?  Indicate  (yes)  or 
(no)  if  the  task  Is  to  be  used  or  should 
be  considered,  in  an  SQT. 
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2.  TASK  USAGE 


2.  Task  Usage  -  Indicate  if  the  task  is 
performed  by  soldiers  In  Active  Component, 
Reserve  Component  and/or  during  mobili¬ 
zation.  Any  comments/justifications 
should  be  annotated,  as  required. 


3.  TYPE  ANALYSIS 


2  Titk  Um«« 

^ i k.  Acih>* 


».  ft*.*,..  Cm 

~  MC 


Ml* 


3.  Type  Analysis  -  Indicate  if  the  current 
analysis  is  a  new  (first-time)  or  revision 
of  a  previous  analysis.  Give  a  breif  state¬ 
ment  of  rationale  as  it  pertains  to  a 
revision  of  a  previous  analysis  (e.g., 
change  in  target  population,  new  equipment 
useage). 


).  T>p»  A— *y*it  Nh  Rhm* 

II  RMtiiM.  Wkff 


4.  AOMIN  DATA 


4A.  Date  Initiated  -  Date  the  current 
analysis  project  was  started. 

46.  Completion  Date  -  Date  the  analysis 
project  is  completed. 

4C.  Analyst's  Name  -  Indicate  the  person 
with  primary  responsibility  for  the 
analysis;  his  or  her  rank;  specialty/ 

MOS;  file  symbol  and  AUTOVON  phone  number. 
If  a  succession  of  POCs  are  Involved 
each  should  be  listed  In  this  block  and/ 
or  In  block  15. 

4D.  Interschool  Coordination  Comments  - 
Names  and  phone  numbers  of  persons 
contacted  at  other  service  schools  in 
order  to  complete  the  analysis  of  the 
task. 


4.  SETS*  ~ 

A.  Data 


I.  Cm 

C.  Am 


•  mm»  Cl 
«m*  tU  jL 


*u  noc-juat) 
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5.  SURVEY  DATA/ FI ELD  FEEDBACK 


5A.  AOSP  -  Indicate  date  the  task  Inventory 
was  submitted  to  HOOD.  Also  Indicate  when 
the  AOSP  report  was  received  from  MODD. 
Include  any  brief  notes  on  coordination 
done  with  MOOD  and/or  TDI  (e.g.,  survey 
year,  priority,  coordination). 

SB.  Field/In-House  -  Include  a  brief 
statement  about  any  coordination  made 
with  DCST  and  MODD.  Intercommand  survey 
fall  within  the  purview  of  AR  611-3, 

CH  1. 

5C,  Miscellaneous  Feedback  and  Sources  - 
Include  any  feedback  received  from  DCST, 
MODD,  field  units,  personal  comments 
from  troops,  letters  to  editor,  PM 
Magazine,  comments,  etc. 


6.  REFERENCES 


6.  References  -  List  separately  all  resource 
documents  used  In  the  analysis  and  all 
references  needed  to  perform  the  task.  If 
additional  room  is  required  use  Block  15 
or  add  additional  sheet  of  paper. 


t. 


7.  JOB  AID  RECOMMENDED 


7.  Job  Aid  Recommended  -  Indicate  (yes) 
or  (no)  If  It  Is  recommended  that  a  job 

aid  be  designed  for  the  task.  Provide  )  tsj — " — 

cowmen ts/perceptions/recommendations  _ c~"*  -  ± 

as  appropriate. 
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HAZARD  POTENTIAL! 


8A.  Training  -  State  if  performance  of  the 
task  under  training  conditions  presents  a 
hazard  to  personnel  and/or  equipment. 
Specify  hazard  for  designer’s  knowledge. 

88.  Job  Performance  -  State  if  there  is 
a  hazard  potential  to  personnel  or  equip¬ 
ment  when  this  task  is  performed  under 
actual  job  conditions.  Again,  be  specific. 
This  is  very  essential  to  the  designers. 


I. 

A. 


9.  SAFETY  CERTITI CATION  REQUIREMENTS 


9.  Safety  Certification  Requirements  - 
State  if  soldiers  performing  this  task  are 
required  to  hold  a  specific  certification. 
Include  the  agency  issuing  the  certificationT 


TRAINING  MATERIALS 


10.  Current  Training  Materials  Identified 
and  Those  Affected  by  Job/Task  Revision 
(to  include  title,  media,  number,  type 
devices  or  aids,  etc.).  -  List  all 
training  material  Identified  during  the 
analysis  and  indicate  those  which  must 
be  modified  due  to  the  analysis.  This 
is  necessary  for  modification/update 
actions  to  ensure  commonality  of  training 
guidance/instruction . 


1ft  Cwn*  Tr%ta<a|  tt*f*«i*U  U**i.».*A  m4  TWm  aHmmA  fcT  M  T*U  It*  «Ut  Ml 

’»*•  ar  *iA*.  IK  I  ,  *  ,  _  /  *  — 

TrC.  £*/>*-*  y  TTc 


\ 


1.  INSTRUCTIONAL  SITE  RECOMMENDATION 


U.  Instructional  Site  Recommendation  -  Space 
is  provided  for  the  analyst  to  make  a  site 
recommendation  based  on  local  school  policy.  n. 

Site  selection  board's  recommendation  should  *-w ■. y  **  u-k— • 

be  recorded  as  should  be  the  final  decision  y **>  i  i 

on  training  site  made  by  the  designer  and  — c  - kj* - 

the  form  (e.g.,  self-study,  SOJT)  to  be  used. 


[12.  EQUIPMENT  USED  MI  TH/TO  PERFORM  TASK 


12.  Equipment  Used  with/to  Perform  Task  - 
List  all  equipment  and/or  hardware  needed 
by  the  soldier  to  perform  the  task  on-the- 
job.  This  readily  identifies  equipment 
needs  for  designers,  course  developers 
and  SQT  developers. 


1).  I  •■Mia,  |fcH»  md  9mm  l»^»  liw^  •  SpMrfKl  4*  T.«t  (aim*  • 


13A.  Baseline  Entry  Level  -  List  those 
prerequisite  skills  and  knowledges  the 
soldier  must  have  to  learn  to  perform  the 
task. 


a.  imti*  I Uwi 

jkt  Sy  4  met** 
M**mkJ*t  */  WMsSf 

f***.  *****  4*  '** 

B.  m>! 


no 


***** 

«f  C*.4*4  *•**•!• 
Smk 


13B.  Skill  Hierarchy  -  Indicate  graphically 
and  In  writing  the  relationship  of  all 
skills  and  knowledges  required  to  perform 
this  task.  Attach  additional  sheets  If 
more  space  Is  needed. 


*-0,  1 

I 

lO,  [ 

lO*  | 

Cl 

TfoakU^mf 

*m4 

I Trmjmdm 
Ckti. 

dmrs 

M*  7Zm*m** 
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NOTE:  It  is  expected  that  the  skills  and  knowledges  required  for  the  performance 
of  tasks  be  analyzed  so  as  to  identify  subordinate  (clear-cut  enabling)  relation¬ 
ships,  meaning  those  relationships  that  require  the  learning  of  one  skill,  or 
bit  of  knowledge,  before  learning  another  (e.g.,  before  a  typist  can  produce  a 
typewritten  document  they  must  be  able  to  read  handwritten  materials).  A  simple 
but  useful  approach  for  this  process  is  depicted  below  (fig  ): 


Skills  and  knowledges  required  for  the  performance  of  one  job  or  task  are  often 
required  for  the  performance  of  others  as  well.  In  testing  for  proficiency,  a 
task  encompassing  many  skills  and  knowledges  can  provide  more  return  for  the 
testing  dollar  than  those  of  fewer  numbers.  Those  skills  and  knowledges  derived 
from  the  process  above  can/should  be  examined  for  commonality.  A  key  here  is  that 
the  derived  skills  are  not  just  similar  (requiring  separate  testing)  but  are 
truly  identified  (requiring  only  a  single  testing).  An  easy  means  to  cross- 
reference  those  derived  for  commonality  is  depicted  below  (Table  ). 


r 

1  TASKS 

SKILL 

KNOWLEDGE 

SI  S2  S3  S4 

Kl  K2  K3  K4 

r 

T1 

X  X 

;  T2 

1 

X  X 

X 

T3 

l 

X  X 

X 

1  T4 

X  X 

X 

i  ts 

X  X  X 

XXX 

1  T6 

1 

X  X 

X 

I 
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p.  task  selection  data 

I _ _ 


14.  Task  Selection  Data  -  Indicate  the  task 
selection  model  used.  Annotate  the  data 
collected  for  each  factor  used  in  the  model. 
If  a  Likert  type  scale  was  used  for  any 
factors,  annotate  the  range  of  that  scale. 
Should  additional  justification  or  consents 
be  required  to  portray  the  full  picture 
use  block  15  or  add  an  additional  sheet 
of  paper. 


U.  Tm*  WhM.  Dm  IF.H  «  «iT  Mm  «*MI 

k.  4/4  Fmm  0«m 

<ti  -  «-■. — | 

1  Tim*|  *~r" - Dm 

ai^=r-r~T-r'fcU. 

(1)  ^  1^ 

C  DOOM 

-  (})  C HWMWI  •*  Fi4*h«hi 

:  Seriati  LSI _ 

0.  FmhmW  Dm 

|  14)  *  H  lM<M—  Mmm 

t  lallj 

«  OM 

•  m  w  (m«t  Leuli  7 ) 

V  mi  tatk  u  ittfi  (nitf  (i  ) 

15.  MISCELLANEOUS  DATA/COMMENTS 


15.  Miscellaneous  Data /Comments  -  Add 
any  data  or  comments  that  have  bearing 
on  the  analysis,  but  for  which  there  is 
no  specific  block  for  entry  or  which 
overflowed  from  other  blocks  on  this 
form. 


TRABOC  ~T  »  run 


*  IttfWB  HAT  M  MM  MTU  IMWtTU 


16.  PERFORMANCE  ELEMENTS/STEPS 


U.  Mmhm  EIhhh  Vnh  (D  m—1  .1 
MU  b,  tMW.  a. 

16.  Performance  Elements/Steps  -  Record  all 
elements  or  steps  necessary  to  perform  the 

task.  These  should  be  listed  in  a  logical  j  A* **f4nfrit**  <?£**& 

sequence  based  on  actual  job  performance.  ^ 

Attach  any  diagrams  or  flow  charts  needed 
to  complete  the  task  analysis. 
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17.  CUES 


17.  Cues  -  List  all  cues  that  cause  the 
soldier  to  start  performing  the  task. 
Include  ones  that  cause  the  soldier  to 
continue  (sustain)  or  stop  performing 
the  task. 


18.  CONDITIONS 


18.  Conditions  -  List  the  specific  conditions  * 
(tools,  test  equipment,  forms,  references, 
etc.)  necessary  to  perform  a  step  or  element 
of  the  task. 


19.  STANDARDS 


19.  Standards  -  List  any  standard  that 
relates  to  the  performance  of  a  particular 
element  or  step  of  the  task. 


ckttk 


diet 


II.  CmAim. 

A -92 

7, i  -3y u/rr 

7>-^t^/7T 

l 


Udi  4*m< 


/Mf 

&A* 

uOf'Of  ** 
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20.  SKILLS/KNOWLEDGE: 


V 


I 


♦ 


20.  Ski Ils/Knowl edges  -  List  any  skills  or 
knowledges  the  soldier  must  have  to  perform 
a  step  or  element  of  a  task. 


20  14, JU  hfl(<n, 

/fjg-  /,  iy  4?  r+aj  07*4*** 

I  af  pofaftt'Af 

*e>  I  ;ty  +  m>e 

/.  e  f  p/*s**,  <fr"*** 


121 .  JPM  DATAl 


21.  JPM  Data  -  A  JPM  is  a  measure  used  21  H>* <w 

to  denote  a  form  of  simulation  from  the 

real-world  application  (for  whatever 

reason  may  exist).  List  any  tradeoffs  in 

the  actual  performance  of  the  task  that 

are  required  for  testing  purposes  and/or 

the  actual  written  JPM  (see  Appendix  G). 


t 
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8-5.  Task  analysis  process. 

a.  Generalized  (or  gross)  task  statements  created  in  the  job  analysis 
are  broken  down  to  specific  tasks  in  task  analysis  (as  appropriate).  This 
process  of  breaking  down  the  job  analysis  tasks  into  further  task  statements 
is  continued  until  the  desired  level  of  detail  and  specificity  has  been 
reached.  The  criteria  that  are  used  to  decide  what  constitutes  a  sufficient 
level  of  detail  and  specificity  will  be  discussed  later.  They  are  different 
from  the  criteria  that  were  applied  in  deciding  what  constituted  adequate 
level  of  detail  for  the  tasks  developed  previously. 

b.  The  following  gross  task  is  provided  as  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  one  can  be  broken  down.  Consider  the  task  of  "Examine  an  unconscious 
victim."  This  gross  task  could  be  broken  down  into  several  more  refined 
tasks : 


(1)  Conduct  emergency  life  saving  steps 

(2)  Determine  pulse 

(3)  Determine  state  of  consciousness 

(4)  Determine  painful  areas 

(5)  Observe  for  bleeding 

(6)  Observe  breathing  habits 

(7)  Question  patient  (if  conscious)  on  movement  of  limbs 
and  sensations 


(8)  Observe  for  deformities 

(9)  Cover  the  wound 

(10)  Others 

Each  of  these  refined  tasks  can  be  broken  down  into  their  components, 
e.g.,  (2)  Determine  pulse: 

(a)  analyze  pulse 

(1)  identify  weak  rapid  pulse  (SHOCK) 

(2)  ... 

(3)  ... 
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If  the  pulse  is  weak,  this  can  be  a  signal  that  the  individual  is  in  shock; 
if  this  is  the  case  then  the  next  element  would  be  to  determine  the  type 
of  shock  and  then  to  "treat  the  shock."  There  can  be  many  different 
types  of  shock:  R12 

1.  Olegemic  (blood  loss)  R20 

2.  Neurogemic  (pain) 

3.  Cardiorespiratory  (breathing) 

4.  Anaphylactic  (stings) 

5.  Systic  (infection) 

6.  Metabolic  (body  disturbance) 

7.  Combination  of 

The  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  the  task  (treat  for  shock) 
relates  to  several  areas  and  affects  the  ability  to  perform  the  task 
satisfactorily.  If  the  type  of  shock  is  identified  to  be  anaphylactic 
(caused  by  the  sting  of  a  bee)  the  procedures  for  treatment  are  different 
than  for  shock  induced  by  blood  loss.  Yet  the  skill  and  knowledge  require¬ 
ments  for  the  task  are  basically  the  same.  This  example  of  the  process  of 
breaking  down  a  gross  task  is  suggestive  of  the  level  of  detail  that  should 
be  achieved  in  a  detailed  task  analysis,  so  as  to  provide  the  basis  for 
training  requirements. 

c.  The  terminology  of  tasks,  and  elements.  Previously,  it  was  explained 
that  tasks  and  elements  are  relative  terms.  They  have  meaning  only  with 
respect  to  each  other,  like  such  terms  as  hot  and  cold,  large  and  small,  or 
low,  lower,  lowest.  Any  task  can  be  broken  down  into  elements.  Conversely, 
a  set  of  sequenced  tasks  can  sometimes  be  redefined  to  become  a  larger  task. 

In  the  section  that  follows,  we  shall  consider  how  far  the  process  of  sub¬ 
division  should  be  carried,  and  what  criteria  should  be  applied  in  deciding 
how  far  to  carry  it. 

d.  Criteria  and  considerations  to  apply  in  deciding  how  much  to  subdivide. 

(1)  Considerations.  During  the  job  analysis,  the  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  the  level  of  detail  to  which  the  process  of  breaking  down  and  subdividing 
tasks  into  elements  requires  the  application  of  criteria  and  considerations 
external  to  the  tasks  and  elements  themselves.  The  decisions  cannot  be  made 
by  merely  examining  the  tasks  and  elements.  During  job  analysis,  the  con¬ 
siderations  in  deciding  on  the  appropriate  level  of  detail  were  presented  and 
discussed.  Now  we  shall  discuss  the  criteria  and  considerations  in  deciding 
the  appropriate  level  of  detail  to  conduct  a  task  analysis.  The  principal 
criteria  to  apply  are: 
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(a)  Is  the  subdivision  or  breakdown  of  the  task  so  detailed  that 
the  resulting  task  is  insignificant/vague/trivial.  A  task  may  specify  an 
element  that  is  too  easy  for  the  members  of  the  target  population,  and 
that  should  be  considered  as  a  known  prerequisite.  As  such  it  would  be 
considered  too  trivial.  Deciding  if  an  element  is  trivial  is  a  matter 

of  judgment  that  takes  into  account  the  educational  level  and  prior  skill 
or  experience  of  the  members  of  the  target  population  (see  chapter  4). 

(b)  Are  all  significant  tasks  included? 

(c)  Is  the  task  statement  so  abstract  or  general  as  to  be  unpre¬ 
dictable  or  ambiguous?  If  it  is,  further  subdivision  into  more  specific 
items  may  be  required. 

(d)  Unpredictable/ambiguous  tasks.  If  an  element  is  not  specific 
enough,  it  may  also  be  ambiguous.  A  similar  point  was  discussed  during 
the  job  analysis.  There,  the  emphasis  was  on  communicating  clearly  what 
task  was  being  referred  to,  so  that  different  task  analysts  analyzing  the 
same  task  would  come  up  with  similar  elements. 


8-6.  Task  Analysis  Techniques.  The  techniques  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  are  suggestive  of  the  varied  approaches  that  should  be 
used  during  your  task  analysis  efforts.  Each  analysis  could  well  utilize 
R12  a  different  set  of  data  sources  and  procedures.  The  considerations  that 
may  effect  the  procedures  selected  include:  type  of  specialty,  experience 
R20  the  analyst,  status  of  previous  analyses,  variations  in  task  performance 

in  wartime,  etc.  An  appropriate  consideration  to  include  is  the  sex  of 
the  soldiers.  For  some  specialties,  it  matters  little  whether  the  incum¬ 
bent  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  But  in  light  of  the  increased  number  of  women 
in  the  Army  and  specifically  in  previously  all  male  positions,  sex  could 
well  be  an  essential  consideration  in  the  selection  of  analytic  procedure. 

If  female  soldiers  occupy  a  substantial  number  of  positions  in  a  specialty, 
then  the  analysis  should  accommodate  this  consideration  both  in  terms  of 
the  incumbents  and  supervisors  who  are  interviewed,  in  terms  of  any  phy¬ 
siological/physical  considerations,  and  by  having  female  soldiers  participate 
actively  in  the  analysis  even  so  far  as  being  an  analyst.  The  results  of 
this  approach  could  be  design  consideration  of  tools  and  safety  considerations 
for  women  (e.g.,  weight  restriction,  physiological  restrictions,  procedures 
required  to  perform  a  task).  The  analyst  must  select  the  techniques  best 
suited  for  the  analysis  about  to  be  conducted.  Each  technique  has  its  place, 
its  unique  requirements  and  feedback.  Figure  8-2  provides  a  matrix  that 
may  be  useful  in  identifying  those  task  analysis  techniques  to  be  used. 
Considering  the  varied  purposes  for  which  task  analytic  data  can  be  col¬ 
lected,  the  analyst  should  insure  that  the  appropriate  techniques  have  been 
utilized  and  that  all  required  information  is  collected.  The  detailed 
discussion  that  follows,  is  an  attempt  to  organize  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  technique,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  the 
best  technique(s)  to  use. 
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a.  Analyst  learning  to  perform  the  task.  It  is  useful  for  the  task 
analyst  to  perform  the  task  himself  before  he  conducts  the  analysis  of  a 
task.  This  technique  has  advantages  and  pitfalls.  The  advantages  are, 
by  doing  the  task  the  analyst  gains  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  task 
and  its  detailed  components.  He  makes  contact  with  task  components  not 
visible  when  merely  observing  someone  performing  the  task.  The  usual 
invisible  task  components  are  the  decisions,  the  reasoning  processes, 
and  thought  processes  used  by  the  skilled  and  experienced  worker  per¬ 
forming  the  task.  In  certain  kinds  of  tasks,  the  decisions  and  reason¬ 
ing  processes,  which  are  invisible  to  the  observer,  are  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  task. 

(1)  Advantages.  Performs  the  task  itself  to  gather  additional 
information. 

(2)  Pitfalls.  This  method  applies  only  to  tasks  easily  learned  and 
performed  by  the  analyst  regardless  of  how  well  he  performs  them.  When 
other  individuals  are  involved,  as  in  supervision,  or  when  damage  to 
equipment  or  operations  is  a  possibility,  this  method  cannot  be  used. 

(3)  Applicable  situations.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  task  types 
where  it  is  both  useful  and  practical  for  the  task  analyst  to  learn,  at 
a  basic  level  of  competence,  to  perform  the  task:  simple  routine  tasks, 
troubleshooting  type  tasks,  tasks  that  can  be  learned  in  one  hour  or 
less,  operations  of  simple  equipment. 

(4)  Situations  in  which  not  applicable.  The  next  list  includes 
tasks  where  it  is  not  practical  or  safe  for  the  task  analyst  to  learn 
the  task  before  doing  the  task  analysis:  operate  complex  vehicles  or 
equipment,  operate  expensive  equipment,  sophisticated  troubleshooting. 
Whenever  it  is  practical,  safe,  and  feasible,  the  task  analyst  should 
learn  the  task  he  is  analyzing  at  a  rudimentary  level  and  how  to  perform 
it.  Doing  so  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  this  task  analysis  and 
will  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  invisible  components  of  the  tasks 
that  may  escape  his  attention. 
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b.  Observing  others  performing  the  task. 

m2  0  )  Advantages. 

R20  (a)  The  method  of  observing  skilled,  competent,  and  experienced 

persons  performing  the  task  is  extremely  valuable.  The  basic  advantage 
of  the  method  is  that  the  task  analyst  is  observing  behavior.  Being 
trained  to  observe  behavior,  he  will  see  and  notice  components  of  the 
performance  that  others,  not  behaviorally  trained,  would  miss.  Even  the 
observed  performer  may  not  be  able  to  describe  exactly  what  he  does,  or 
how  he  does  it.  Conventional  job  descriptions,  performance  specifi¬ 
cations,  or  manuals  usually  omit  many  critical  components  of  the  task 
supposedly  being  described,  because  the  writers  are  not  trained  or 
experienced  in  the  observation  and  specification  of  behavior.  Obser¬ 
vation  of  a  performance  usually  reveals  performance  components  visible 
only  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  behavior  analyst. 

(b)  The  second  important  advantage  observing  the  performance 
prompts  the  analyst  to  ask  the  performer  about  the  invisible  components 
of  the  performance.  The  analyst  observing  a  performance  must  ask  such 
questions  as,  "How  did  you  decide  to  do  this  and  not  that?";  "Why  did 
you  do  it  this  way  and  not  that  way?";  "Why  did  you  do  this  now  and  not 
later  (or  before)?";  "What  were  you  thinking  about  when  you  paused  at 
that  point?";  "What  reasoning  process  do  you  go  through  in  deciding  to 
do  X?";  "What  caused  you  to  make  this  error?";  "What  were  you  looking  at 
when  you  looked  at  that  table  (or  display,  or  dial,  or  chart,  or  diagram)?" 
Questions  of  this  type  usually  bring  the  invisible  components  of  the 
performance  out  into  the  open,  and  make  the  performer  aware  of  actions 
never  before  realized. 

(c)  A  third  significant  advantage  of  observing  performance.  The 
task  analyst  is  exposed  to  several  different  individuals,  all  skilled, 
competent,  and  experienced.  He  sees  several  alternative  ways  of  per¬ 
forming  the  task.  This  permits  him  to  identify  the  critical  and  essential 
elements  of  the  performance,  and  the  elements  that  are  stylistic, 
individual,  and  possibly  nonessential.  By  observing  several  different 
performances,  the  task  analyst  can  develop  a  level  of  objectivity  and 
perspective  greater  than  that  of  an  expert  who  is  himself  a  competent 

and  experienced  performer.  The  task  analyst  need  not  always  eliminate 
the  stylistic,  individualistic  components  of  a  performance.  He  may 
discover  one  performer  does  something  better  or  more  efficiently  because 
of  a  unique  step.  In  such  a  case,  the  task  analyst  has  the  opportunity 
of  upgrading  the  generally  accepted  method  of  performing  the  task,  by 
including  an  improvement  or  technique  previously  restricted  to  that  one 
performer. 

(2)  Pitfalls  of  the  method  of  observation. 
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(a)  There  are  two  dangerous  pitfalls  of  the  method  of  observation 

of  experienced  performers.  The  task  analyst  may  fail  to  note  or  identify  R12 

significant  invisible  components  of  the  performance  and  will  confine 

himself  to  a  simplistic  description  of  the  easily  visible  components.  R20 

(b)  A  second  pitfall  of  the  method  of  observation  is  that  every 
task  or  performance  contains  components  that  occur  more  rarely  than 
others.  The  rarest  components  may  not  appear  at  all  during  the  limited 
period  of  time  that  the  task  analyst  spends  observing.  For  example, 
when  the  operator  of  a  piece  of  equipment  is  being  observed,  there  may 
not  be  any  occasion  on  which  he  is  observed  in  a  maintenance  procedure. 

The  task  analyst  may  never  see  the  steps  taken  during  an  equipment  mal¬ 
function.  When  a  maintenance  engineer  is  observed  troubleshooting  a 
piece  of  machinery,  the  task  analyst  may  never  get  to  see  what  the 
engineer  does  after  finding  a  rare,  but  important,  type  of  malfunction. 

In  general,  the  rare  and  exceptional  situations  should  be  included  in 
the  task  analysis,  but  may  not  be  readily  observable  by  the  method  of 
observation.  This  becomes  a  pitfall  only  if  the  task  analyst  does  not 
recognize  this  limitation  and  does  not  make  provisions  for  supplementing 
the  method.  He  has  several  ways  of  collecting  this  information.  One  is 
by  interviewing  the  performer  and  asking  him  to  think  of  rare  or  ex¬ 
ceptional  situations  that  are  important  but  were  not  observed  during  the 
observation  period.  Having  identified  rare  tasks  in  this  manner,  the 
performer  could  either  demonstrate  what  he  does  in  these  situations  or 
describe  it  verbally,  as  best  he  can.  A  second  way  of  correcting  this 
limitation  is  to  use  the  other  methods  of  task  analysis  to  complement 
the  method  of  observation.  Generally,  no  one  method  of  task  analysis  by 
itself  is  adequate.  Several  methods  must  be  used. 

(3)  Importance  of  observation.  Observation  is  basic  to  task 
analysis  and  should  be  used  whenever  feasible.  The  use  of  the  method 
always  requires  effort,  planning,  and  time,  but  that  investment  is 
usually  justified.  There  is  always  a  great  qualitative  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  task  analysis  that  included  the  method  of  observation  and  task 
analyses  that  did  not.  The  quality  of  the  task  analysis  based  on 
observation,  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  training  system  pro¬ 
duced. 


c.  Interviewing  individuals  on  the  job. 

(1)  When  applicable.  Interviewing  is  an  important  part  of  ob¬ 
servation,  and  should  always  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  obser¬ 
vation.  Interviewing  is  applicable  whenever  there  are  skilled  performers 
available.  The  only  time  incumbents  are  not  interviewed  in  connection 
with  task  analysis  is  when  there  are,  as  yet,  no  trained  or  experienced 
performers . 
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(2)  Importance  of  the  method  of  interviewing.  In  several  areas 
R12  (maintenance,  troubleshooting  areas,  etc.)  interviewing  is  the  most 

important  method  for  discovering  the  covert  task  performance  components 
R20  such  as  decision  processes,  the  reasoning  processes  and  the  judgments 
that  the  job  holder  makes.  These  are  the  behavior  components  that 
provide  the  under  pinnings  for  the  observed  actions. 

(3)  Techniques  of  interviewing. 

(a)  Selecting  the  individuals  to  be  interviewed  generally  it  is 
wise  to  interview  several  supervisors  of  the  job  incumbents  and  several 
incumbents.  The  more  experienced  they  are,  the  better. 

(b)  Briefing  the  interviewee  The  interviewee  must  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  interview.  He  must  be  told  that  he  is  not  being  eval¬ 
uated;  that  the  purpose  is  to  conduct  a  job  and  task  analysis  that  will 
lead  to  a  training  system  for  others;  that  the  analyst  is  trying  to 
obtain  an  understanding  of  the  job  and  its  component  tasks;  that  he  is 
trying  to  collect  realistic  examples  and  cases. 

(c)  Describe  the  job  and  task  analysis  process  being  used.  The 
interviewee  will  be  more  helpful  if  he  understands  what  the  analyst  is 
trying  to  accomplish. 

(d)  Probes  are  often  productive  the  analyst  will  often  elicit 
useful  information  when  he  asks  questions  during  the  interview  such  as: 
What  are  the  most  common  malfunctions  you  encounter?  How  often  does 
this  occur?  Is  that  the  most  common  terminology  in  use  on  the  job? 

(4)  Pitfalls  of  interviewing.  The  interviewee  may  not  know  exactly 
what  he  does  or  how  he  does  it.  He  may  have  distorted  perceptions  of 
what  is  important  or  how  he  does  his  job.  The  job  holder  may  not  know 
how  he  decides  what  to  do  or  what  reasoning  and  decision  processes  he 
employs.  One  important  resource  the  interviewer  uses  to  avoid  these 
pitfalls  is  to  cross  check  the  information  with  different  individuals. 

d.  Examination  of  existing  documents. 

(1)  Types  of  existing  documents.  When  a  task  analysis  of  an 
existing  job  is  undertaken,  it  is  often  possible  to  find  descriptions  of 
the  job  that  have  previously  been  developed.  Such  descriptions  may  be 
contained  in  the  following  kinds  of  documents: 

(a)  The  job  description  that  was  given  to  the  individual  or  the 
performer  on  the  job  at  the  time  he  started  working  at  the  unit  (desk 
SOP,  continuity  folder,  etc.). 

(b)  A  job  description  in  the  Personnel  Office. 
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(c)  A  task  analysis  or  occupational  analysis  that  was  conducted  on  R12 
a  previous  occasion. 

(d)  Training  manuals,  POI,  or  guides  that  were  used  on  a  previous  R20 
occasion  to  train  people  for  the  same  job  or  similar  jobs,  even  in  other 
services . 

(e)  When  equipment  is  involved  the  task  analyst  may  discover  that 
there  are  technical  manuals,  instructions,  or  guidebooks  on  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

(f)  When  institutional  procedures  are  involved,  as  in  documentation 
of  maintenance  activities  and  filling  out  forms,  the  task  analyst  may 
discover  that  there  are  regulations,  manuals,  rules,  or  guidebooks  that 
describe  how  it  should  be  done. 

(2)  Purposes  of  examining  existing  documents. 

(a)  Existing  documents  can  provide  the  task  analyst  with  instructions 
and  procedures  that  will  help  him  perform  the  task  in  question.  Ex¬ 
isting  documents  may  also  provide  him  with  criteria  for  evaluating  his 
own  level  of  competency,  so  that  he  will  be  less  likely  to  think  that  he 
has  identified  and  mastered  all  of  the  significant  performance  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  task  when  in  reality  he  has  not.  When  the  method  of 
observation  is  used,  supplemental  examination  of  existing  documents  can 
sometimes  help  identify  the  invisible  components  of  the  performance 
being  observed.  Documents  will  often  make  references  to  decisions  that 
must  be  made,  reasoning  processes  that  are  to  be  used,  and  errors  that 
must  be  avoided.  Most  equipment  has  maintenance  procedures  and  manuals 
produced  for  it.  Examination  of  documents  can  also  help  in  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  rare  but  important  performance  components  that  do  not 
appear  during  the  observation  period. 

(b)  A  second  purpose  of  examining  existing  documents  is  to  obtain 
an  overview  of  the  job  quickly.  Existing  documents  may  be  limited  or 
inaccurate  but  provide  the  analyst  a  quick  overview  of  the  job  and  its 
component  duties  and  tasks. 

(c)  A  third  purpose  of  examining  existing  documents  is  that  they 
may  contain  valid  and  useful  statements  and  descriptions  of  the  tasks  in 
question.  Depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  existing  documents  and  the 
care  that  was  invested  in  their  preparation  such  statements  and  de¬ 
scriptions  may  easily  be  converted  into  task  statements. 

(3)  Pitfalls  of  using  existing  documents.  The  main  pitfall  of 
existing  documents  is  that  they  are  usually  too  general  and  undetailed. 
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R12  incomplete,  or  not  fully  descriptive  of  the  performance  being  analyzed. 

Available  documents  usually  are  not  produced  with  a  task  analysis  in 
R20  mind.  They  are  usually  produced  for  other  purposes.  Accordingly, 

existing  documents  must  always  be  viewed  in  the  spirit  of  suggestion 
lists  or  guides,  and  never  as  exhaustive  lists  of  topics  or  tasks. 

e.  Consultation  with  subject  matter  experts. 

(1)  Types  of  subject  matter  experts.  Subject  matter  experts  are 
individuals  knowledgable  in  the  area  or  the  performance  to  be  analyzed. 
Subject  matter  experts  should  be  recognized  as  an  authority  by  the 
organization,  and  be  accepted  as  an  expert  by  the  task  analyst.  Subject 
matter  experts  should  have  recent  practical  experience  of  the  type  of 
work  or  the  task  for  which  the  training  is  to  be  provided  and  be  readily 
available  to  the  task  analyst  for  frequent  and  short  notice  access. 

(2)  Purposes  of  consulting  with  experts. 

(a)  The  main  purposes  of  consulting  with  subject  matter  experts  are 
to  obtain  their  description  of  how  the  job  and  the  tasks  comprising  the 

job  should  be  carried  out.  This  description  is  compared  with  any  previously 
examined  task  analyses  and  observations  of  how  the  tasks  are  actually 
performed.  The  experts  are  questioned  regarding  any  discrepancies 
between  their  description  of  the  task  and  the  actual  performance,  and 
attempts  are  made  to  reconcile  any  differences  discovered. 

(b)  To  correct  inaccuracies  in  the  task  analyst's  task  statements. 

He  may  have  made  technical  errors,  errors  of  emphasis,  or  errors  of 
omission. 

(3)  Pitfalls  of  consulting  with  experts.  The  experts  may  be  expert 
in  certain  aspects  of  the  task  without  being  expert  in  the  best  ways  to 
do  the  task.  Therefore  evaluate  the  kind  of  expertise  the  expert  brings 
to  the  task,  and  the  kinds  of  bias  he  is  likely  to  manifest,  and  use 
subject  matter  experts  with  ample  practical  experience  in  performing  or 
supervising  the  analyzed  task. 

(4)  How  to  use  subject  matter  experts.  Subject  matter  experts 
should  never  be  asked  to  write  things  or  produce  materials,  no  matter 
how  short  or  easy  it  may  be  for  them.  SME  should  be  interviewed  by  the 
analyst.  Long  discussion  meetings  are  often  productive.  When  the 
information  being  provided  by  an  SME  has  important  potential  consequences, 
the  information  should  be  crosschecked  and  double  checked  with  other  SME 
or  other  sources. 
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(5)  Conflicts  of  opinion.  Conflicts  of  opinion  between  experts  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Experts  normally  disagree  on  all 
matters  where  disagreement  is  possible.  The  task  analyst  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  such  disagreements  should  follow  the  following  procedures. 

(a)  Try  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  disagreement. 

(b)  Try  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  disagreement  is 
semantic. 

(c)  Sidestep  the  areas  of  disagreement  by  focusing  the  discussion 
on  the  operational  aspects  (tasks,  actions,  what  to  do,  when)  of  the 
analysis,  referring  to  previously  obtained  observations. 

(d)  When  such  sidestepping  is  not  possible  and  resolution  of  the 
disagreement  appears  essential,  ask  a  third  more  authoritative  expert  to 
resolve  it  by  fiat.  The  greatest  danger  of  disagreement  among  experts 
is  loss  of  time.  It  is  common  for  such  disagreements  to  delay  projects 
for  months  when  permitted  by  inexperienced  task  analysts. 

f.  Interview  supervisors  of  job  incumbents. 

(1)  Purpose  of  consulting  with  supervisors.  The  supervisor  sets 
the  objectives  of  the  job.  The  tasks  are  the  means  for  obtaining  the 
objectives.  The  supervisor  may  know  the  task  from  direct  personal 
experience,  if  he  once  performed  the  task  himself,  or  from  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  having  supervised  others  doing  it,  with  the  consequent  benefit 
of  having  seen  it  done  well,  poorly,  and  in  different  ways. 

(2)  Methods  for  consulting  with  supervisors.  A  supervisor  will 
often  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  regarding  the  tasks  but  be  unable 
to  list  them  in  an  open-ended  question  from  an  analyst.  He  will  need 
prompting.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  task  analysis  process,  the  super¬ 
visor  (or  several  supervisors)  should  indicate  to  the  task  analyst  who 
the  best  task  performers  are,  so  the  task  analyst  may  observe  these 
performers  at  work  and  interview  them.  Having  obtained  a  list  of  tasks 
from  the  observation  sessions  (or  from  other  sources  such  as  documents), 
the  analyst  can  present  that  list  of  tasks  to  the  supervisor  for  comment. 
At  that  point,  the  supervisor  will  normally  be  able  to  help  the  task 
analyst  in  several  ways:  by  adding  tasks  that  were  not  observed  or 
recorded,  by  pointing  out  the  invisible  tasks  that  were  observed,  by 
suggesting  that  certain  tasks  be  omitted.  The  supervisor  may  even 
suggest  that  the  performer  observed  by  the  analyst  was  doing  the  job 
incorrectly  or  in  the  best  possible  way.  When  this  happens,  the  task 
nalysis  process  creates  a  previously  missing  communication  channel 
between  the  supervisor  and  his  subordinates,  concerning  the  performance 
of  the  job.  This  can  be  very  valuable  independently  of  the  task  analysis. 


(3)  Pitfalls  of  consulting  with  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor 
R12  may  have  an  unrealistic  concept  of  the  tasks.  Here  are  some  types  of 
mistaken  ideas  that  supervisors  sometimes  have. 

R20 

(a)  They  may  in  the  past,  have  defined  the  job  and  its  tasks  in  a 
certain  way.  This  way  may  have  been  impractical  or  inefficient.  However, 
the  subordinates  may  have  discovered  or  worked  out  a  practical  way  of 
doing  the  task  but  failed  to  tell  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor  may, 
all  this  time,  have  believed  the  task  was  performed  the  way  he  orig¬ 
inally  suggested,  while  in  reality  it  was  not  being  done  like  that  at 
all,  and  perhaps  could  not  or  should  not  have  been  done  that  way.  When 
this  has  happened  the  supervisor,  upon  being  confronted  by  the  task 
analyst  with  the  way  his  subordinates  are  doing  the  task  may  say  that  it 
is  the  wrong  way  (when  the  subordinate's  way  is  really  the  better  way). 
The  resulting  conflict  of  views  may  take  a  long  time  to  resolve. 

(b)  The  supervisor  may  not  know  the  job  and  tasks  very  well,  and 
may  define  the  tasks  on  the  basis  of  his  idealized  conception,  or  on  the 
basis  of  theoretical  considerations  as  to  how  it  should  be  done. 

(c)  The  supervisor  may  be  very  competent  at  the  job  being  analyzed. 
As  a  result  he  may  specify  performance  of  the  tasks  in  a  way  that  is 
beyond  the  average  subordinate.  He  may  do  the  task  faster,  or  in  a  more 
sophisticated  way  than  his  subordinates  could  learn  in  a  reasonable 
time.  In  other  words,  the  supervisor  may  define  the  task  in  terms  that 
only  he  can  use.  For  the  average  subordinate,  the  task  may  require 
simpler  terms  or  more  easily  learned  elements  that  can  be  mastered  in  a 
reasonable  time  and  with  an  amount  of  training  that  is  economically 
feasible. 

(d)  The  way  to  avoid  all  three  of  these  common  pitfalls  is  to  not 
rely  on  interviews  with  the  supervisor  to  the  exclusion  of  other  tasks 
analysis  methods.  The  supervisor's  opinions  must  be  checked  against  the 
results  of  other  task  analysis  methods,,  and  reconciliation  must  be 
achieved  with  the  greatest  weight  given  to  the  observation  and  interview 
of  actual  job  incumbents. 

8-7.  Sequence  for  task  analysis  methods. 

a.  Why  sequence  matters.  There  are  two  reasons  why  sequence 
matters.  One  reason  relates  to  efficiency.  It  is  more  efficient  to  use 
the  sequence  proposed  below  than  other  possible  sequences,  because  the 
task  analyst  can  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  task  more  rapidly, 
with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  The  second  consideration 
relates  to  bias.  The  task  analyst  must  protect  himself  against  obtaining 
a  biased  view  of  the  job.  He  mayobbtain  a  biased  view  if  he  does  not 
follow  a  certain  logical  sequence. 
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b.  Sequence  to  be  followed. 
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(1)  Review  of  literature.  The  analyst  before  conducting  his  actual 
task  analysis  would  begin  by  conducting  a  review  of  literature  relating 
to  the  actual  job,  the  duties  and  the  tasks  contained  within  the  job.  By 
getting  a  feel  for  the  tasks,  the  analyst  thinks  about  the  tasks  and  how 
they  interrelate.  This  review  of  literature  is  not  considered  the  basis 
of  information,  but  rather  the  starting  point  for  a  more  detailed  data 
collection  effort.  The  review  of  literature  is  only  that-a  beginning 
point. 

(2)  Learning  how  to  do  it.  As  appropriate,  the  task  analyst  may 
wish  to  perform  the  task  that  he  is  going  to  analyze.  This  first  hand 
knowledge  of  procedures,  skills,  and  knowledges  required  in  the  performance 
of  a  task  can  aid  later  analysis  efforts. 

(3)  Observation  and  interview  of  incumbents.  Observation  of  the 
job  incumbents  at  work,  in  conjunction  with  interviews  is  an  important 
methodology.  After  reviewing  the  literature  and  learning  how  to  do  it, 
the  task  analyst  through  observations  and  interviews  obtains  a  concrete 
and  vivid  concept  of  what  the  job  entails,  and  not  an  imagined  or  erroneous 
picture.  Even  i f  on  subsequent  analysis,  it  is  identified  that  incumbents 
were  performing  the  task  incorrectly,  the  analyst  still  has  a  concrete 

and  operational  frame  of  reference  to  judge  his  concept  of  the  task. 

(4)  After  the  field  observation  sessions,  the  task  analyst  should 
speak  with  the  supervisor  of  the  performers  who  were  observed  and 
interviewed.  The  analyst  now  has  a  basis  for  such  a  meeting.  He  asks 
the  supervisor  if  he  agrees  with  the  way  the  job  is  performed  and  to 
critique  the  task  analyst's  analysis  of  the  task  already  achieved,  as 
far  as  he  has  gone. 

(5)  Next  the  analyst  consults  with  the  subject  matter  experts  at 
the  service  school  to  obtain  their  perspective  on  accomplishing  tasks 
and  to  verify  this  data  against  that  derived 

from  the  field. 

(6)  Audit  trail.  At  the  end  of  the  task  analysis  a  complete  audit 
trail  is  assembled,  put  in  order,  and  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
documentation. 
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8-8.  Conclusion.  Task  analysis  is  the  comprehensive  collection  of 
task  specific  data,  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  collected 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Task  analysis  data  forms  the  basis  for  all 
R20  training  development  efforts.  Task  analysis  is  expensive  and  time 

consuming.  Once  the  analysis  is  completed,  all  too  often  the  data  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  etched  into  granite.  Recalling  that  analysis 
is  seen  as  data  collection,  then  if  the  analyst  comes  across  some  new 
data  or  if  the  field  shows  that  earlier  data  was  incorrect,  attach 
the  new/modified  data,  along  with  its  justification,  to  the  old  task 
analysis  worksheet.  By  establishing  this  common  analysis  basis,  the 
service  school  integrates  all  its  training  products.  REMEMBER:  A 
task  analysis  worksheet  will  be  prepared  for  each  task  selected  for 
training/critical  task. 


TASK  ANALYSIS  SEQUENCE 
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Task  Title:  Task  Number: 
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E  R19 

J  O  B 

AND 

TASK  Ah 

/  TRAUCC 

1.  Task  Data: 

A.  Title: _ 


B.  Number:  _ 

C.  Condition: _ 


E.  Job  Title: 

F.  Supervisory  Job? 

(Yes) 

(No) 

G.  Supervision  Required  to  Perform  this  Task? 
Comments 

(Yes) 

(No) 

H.  ARTEP  Derivative? 
Comments 

(Yes) 

(No) 

1 

1.  SOT  Candidate? 
Comments  .... 

(Yes) 

(No) 

J.  MQS  Candidate? 

Comments 

(Yes) 

(No) 

K.  Common  Task? 

(Yes) 

(No) 

Proponent  _ 

1 

L.  Shared  Task? 

(Yes) 

(No) 

Proponent  _ 

i 

7.  Job  Aid  Recommended? 

(Yes) 

(No) 

8.  Hazard  Potential: 

A.  Training:  _ 

B.  Job  Performance: _ 


9,  Safety  Certification  Requirements: 


11.  Instructional  Site  Recommendation: 

A.  Analyst’s  Recommendation: 

B.  Site  Selection  Board: 

Cl  Final  Recommendation: 


,  1  J°b  uJ  Institution  ]  Unknown 

□  Job  Institution  Unknown 

|  Job  ~  ]  Institution  (Form  _ _ 


Task  Usage: 

A.  Active  Component 

B.  Reserve  Component 

MG 

’  Reserve 


Comments 


i  C.  Mobilization 
Comments  _ 


3.  Type  Analysis:  I 

If  Revision,  Why? _ 


4.  Admin  Data: 

A.  Date  Initiated _ 

B«  Completion  Date  _ 

C  Analyst’s  Name  _ 

Rank  _ 

Office  File  Symbol  _ 

Telephone  Number  _ 

D.  Interschool  Coordinate  Comments 


Revision 


5.  Survey  Data 'Field  Feedback: 


A.  AQSP.  Date  Inventory  Submitted  to  MODD 
MODD  Coordination  Comments  _ 


Date  Report  Received  _ 

B.  Field/ln-House.  Coordination  Comments 


C.  Miscellaneous  Feedback  and  Sources.  Comments 


6.  References: 

A*  Used  in  Analysis 


B.  Required  to  Accomplish  Task 


ID.  Current  Training  Materials  Identified  and  Those  Affected  by  Job/Task  Revision  (to  include  title,  media,  number, 
type  devices  or  aids,  etc.). 


12.  Equipment  Used  with/to  Perform  Tosk: 


14.  Tosk  Selection  Dota  (Fill  in  only  those  used): 

A.  8/4  Factor  Data: 

(1)  Percent  Performing  _ 

(2)  Time  between  Training  and  Task 

Performance  _ 

(3)  Frequency  of  Performance  _ 

(4)  Time  Spent  Performing  Task  _ _ 

(5)  Consequences  of  Inadequate  Performance 


(6)  Probability  of  Inadequate  Performance 


(7)  Task  Delay  Tolerance 

(8)  Task  Difficulty  _ 

15.  Miscellaneous  Data/Comments: 


B.  Training  Emphasis  Data: 


C.  DIF  Dota: 


D.  Peacetime/Wartime  Data: 


E.  Other: 


TRADOC  jru°T»  550  previous  edition  may  be  used  until  exhausted 
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learn  to  do  it 

Advantages 

Pitfalls 

When  applicable 

When  not  applicable 

Observation 

Advantages 

Pitfalls 

Importance 

Interviewing 
When  applicable 
Importance 
Techniques 
Pitfalls 

Documents  Examined 
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Pitfalls 

SME  consultation 
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Purposes 
Pitfalls 
Use  of 

Conflicts  of  opinion 

Supervisor  interviews 
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Methods 
Pitfalls 


Sequence  for  Task  Analysis  Methods 
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First  -  Review  of  Literature 

Second  -  Learn  how  to  do  it 

Third  -  Observe  and  interview  incumbents 

Fourth  -  Interviewing  supervisor 
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TRADOC  PAM  351-4(T) 
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PREFACE  TO  APPENDICES 


The  systems  approach  to  training  development  requires  that  many 
activities  occur  in  both  a  simultaneous  and/or  sequential  fashion. 

The  front  end  analysis  activities  certainly  form  the  basis  for  all 
subsequent  training  development  activities.  This  handbook  has 
described  the  major  elements  of  job  and  task  analysis.  There  are 
several  related  activities  (Site  Selection,  Job  Performance  Measures, 
Learning  Hierarchies  and  Job  Performance  Aids)  that  because  they  occur 
simultaneous  to  analysis  have  been  associated  with  it.  These  activities 
may  not  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  analysts,  but  because  they  are 
important  and  not  adequately  addressed  elsewhere,  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  key  point  of  each  is  provided  to  integrate  these  activities  into 
the  total  systems  process. 


APPENDIX  A 


8/4  FACTOR  MODELS 
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A-l.  Purpose.  The  eight  and  four  factor  models  are  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  relevant  factors  that  might  influence  the  performance  or 
training  of  a  task.  When  systematically  selecting  tasks  for  training, 
there  must  be  a  basis  for  selections.  You  need  some  important  facts  to 
make  the  selection  decisions.  You  would  not  choose  to  train  a  task  that 
was  not  critical  to  the  mission,  was  not  difficult  to  learn,  that  was 
performed  by  only  a  small  percentage  of  jot/  incumbents,  and  was  rarely 
performed  at  all.  However,  you  could  not  know  these  facts  if  you  failed 
to  select  meaningful  criteria,  or  obtain  responses  from  job  incumbents 
and  others  as  to  what  degree  each  task  met  your  selected  criteria.  The 
descriptions  of  each  factor  and  examples  have  been  extracted  from  TRADOC 
Pam  350-30.  It  is  important  to  note  that  several  of  the  eight  factors 
have  direct  application  during  the  design  phase  of  training  development, 
and  may  be  collected  for  that  purpose  as  opposed  to  a  factor  used  in  a 
task  selection  plan. 


A-2.  Percent  oer^ormino.  E 

a.  The  criterion ,  "percentage  of  job  incumbents  who  perform  the  task"  Rll 
indicates  the  tasks  that  are  most  often  performed  on  the  job. 

EXAMPLE 

One  task  for  a  weather  technician  is  "answer 
telephone  inquiries  about  the  weather."  If  you 
found  that  96  percent  of  all  weather  technicians 
performed  this  task,  the  implications  for  training 
would  be  different  than  if  you  found  that  only 
10  percent  performed  it. 


b.  In  the  above  example,  if  only  10  percent  of  job  incumbents  perform  a 
task,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  90  percent  of  your  training 
resources  would  be  wasted  if  you  trained  all  weather  technicians  to 
perform  the  task.  To  obtain  data  for  determining  the  percentage  of  job 
incumbents  performing  each  task,  simply  ask  on  the  questionnaire,  "Do 
you  perform  this  task?"  Or  calculate  the  percentage  performing  from 
answers  to  other  related  questions.  If,  for  example,  in  collecting 
"frequency  of  task  performance”  data  one  of  the  possible  responses  is 
"never"  or  "do  not  perform,"  you  will  have  the  basic  data  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  percent  performing. 


A-3.  Percent  of  time  spent  performing. 

a.  The  percent.of  time  spgnt  .performing  a  task  isLa  criterion 
suggesting  that  training  be  provided  to  assist  job  incumbents  in  efficiently 
performing  their  most  time  consuming  tasks. 


EXAMPLE 

Rll 

In  the  Protective  Equipment/Pressure  Suit  Specialty, 

H26  6.67  percent  of  average  time  of  all  members  is  spent 

performing  the  task  of  "maintain  rigid  survival  kits." 

Only  0.16  percent  of  average  time  is  spent  on  the 
E  task  of  "install  microphones  in  oxygen  masks."  If  more 

effective  training  could  increase  productivity  50  percent 
in  the  first  task,  3.33  percent  of  the  total  time  of  all 
members  might  be  saved.  This  would  be  a  significant 
savings.  However,  if  productivity  were  increased  50 
percent  for  the  second  task,  only  0.08  percent  of  the 
total  time  would  be  saved.  This  represents  a  much 
smaller  savings  opportunity. 

b.  To  obtain  data  for  determining  the  percentage  of  time  spent  performing 
the  tasks  in  a  specialty,  inputs  are  required  from  a  large  number  of  job 
incumbents.  Usually  they  are  not  asked  to  state  the  percentage  of  their 
time  spent  on  each  task  because  such  a  question  would  be  very  difficult 
to  answer.  Instead,  they  are  usually  asked  to  rate  each  task  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  performing  it  as  compared  to  their  other  tasks. 

EXAMPLE 

You  are  to  rate  the  relative  amount  of  time  you  spend 
performing  each  task  in  your  present  job.  Relative 
time  spent  means  the  total  time  you  spend  doing  the 
task  compared  with  the  time  you  spend  on  each  of  the 
other  tasks  in  your  present  job. 

Use  a  rating  of  "1"  if  you  spend  a  "very  much  below 
average"  amount  of  time  on  a  task. 

Use  a  rating  of  "2"  for  "below  average  time." 

Use  a  rating  of  "3"  for  "slightly  below  average  time." 

Use  a  rating  of  "4"  for  "about  average  time." 

Use  a  rating  of  "5"  for  "slightly  above  average  time." 

Use  a  rating  of  "6"  for  "above  average  time." 

Use  a  rating  of  "7"  for  "very  much  above  average  time." 
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From  the  above  information,  a  computer  program  such  as  MILPERCEN's 
Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Program  (CODAP)  can  compute 
and  print  out  the  average  percent  of  time  spent  by  members  of  the 
specialty  who  perform  the  task,  and  the  average  percent  of  time 
spent  by  all  members  of  the  specialty. 

A-4.  Consequences  of  inadequate  performance.  G 

a.  The  criterion  of  consequences  of  inadequate  performance  points 
to  the  need  for  selecting  tasks  for  training  that  are  essential  to  job  R26 
performance,  when  needed,  even  if  they  are  seldom  performed.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  inadequate  performance  on  certain  tasks  could  result  in 
injury  to  personnel,  loss  of  life,  or  damage  to  equipment.  Inadequate 
performance  could  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  mission,  the  operation, 
the  product,  the  equipment,  or  the  operator. 


EXAMPLES 

(1)  More  and  more  electronic  equipment  is  being 
transistorized  and  is  therefore  less  subject  to 
malfunction.  This  fact  should  reduce  the  amount 
of  maintenance  training  that  an  operator  requires. 

However,  there  may  be  a  number  of  malfunctions 
that,  although  occurring  very  infrequently,  would 
be  extremely  critical  if  immediate  corrective 
action  were  not  taken  by  the  operator.  Severe 
damage  to  the  equipment,  materials,  or  products 
might  result.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
criticality  of  the  infrequently  used  tasks  is 

so  great  that  it  must  be  considered  in  choosing 
tasks  for  training. 

(2)  The  probable  consequences  of  inadequate  performance 
of  such  combat  tasks  as  "identify  enemy  aircraft" 
could  be  loss  of  life  and  equipment. 

(3)  The  probable  consequence  of  inadequate  performance 
of  the  task  of  "write  trip  report"  is  negligible. 

If  this  task  were  selected  for  training,  it  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  probable 
consequences  of  inadequate  performance. 

b.  To  obtain  data  on  this  criterion,  individuals  familiar  with  the  job  are 
asked  to  rate  probable  consequences  of  inadequate  performance  of  each 
task  according  to  all  or  a  subset  of  such  categories  as  those  listed 
below. 


(1)  Extremely  low  if  performed  inadequately,  consequences  are 
negligible. 
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(2)  Low. 

(3)  Somewhat  below  average. 

(4)  Average. 

(5)  Somewhat  above  average. 

(6)  High. 

(7)  Extremely  high  inadequate  performance  may  result  in  mission 
failure,  injury,  death,  or  damage  to  important  equipment. 

A-5.  Task  delay  tolerance. 

a.  The  delay  tolerance  of  a  task  is  a  measure  of  how  much  delay  can 
be  tolerated  between  the  time  the  need  for  task  performance  becomes  evident 
and  the  time  the  actual  performance  begins.  There  are  some  tasks  normally 
encountered  by  job  incumbents  in  which  no  delay  can  ever  be  tolerated 
between  the  time  the  need  for  task  performance  becomes  evident  and  the 
time  the  actual  performance  must  begin.  The  job  incumbent  who  encounters 
the  task  must  be  capable  of  doing  it,  then  and  there,  without  needing  to 
read  task  procedures,  or  find  someone  to  advise  him  or  take  over  completely. 
For  other  tasks,  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  or  perhaps  half  an  hour  might  be 
quite  acceptable,  or  even  mandatory,  while  the  job  incumbent  gets  advice, 
checks  technical  orders,  regulations,  etc.  And  for  some  tasks,  there 
might  be  time  to  assemble  a  group  of  experts  to  confer  before  proceeding. 

The  delay  tolerance  of  a  task  is  a  measure  of  how  much  delay  can  be 
tolerated  between  the  time  the  need  for  task  performance  becomes  evident 
and  the  time  the  actual  performance  begins.  The  following  are  examples 
of  low  delay  tolerance  tasks  requiring  immediate  performance: 

EXAMPLES 

1.  Use  artificial  respiration  to  restore  the  breathing  of 
an  accident  victim. 

2.  Pull  ripcord  of  emergency  parachute  if  main  parachute 
fails. 

3.  Warn  suspect  of  his  legal  rights  before  questioning. 

4.  Film  historic  occasion  for  official  records. 

5.  Extinguish  fire  In  aircraft  engine  during  startup  on 
flight  line. 
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b.  Tasks  determined  to  have  a  low  delay  tolerance  should  be  given 
relatively  high  priority  for  selection  for  training.  Examples  of  tasks 
having  a  higher  delay  tolerance,  thereby  permitting  performance  delay, 
would  include: 

EXAMPLES 

1.  Review  books  for  unit  library. 

2.  Refill  fire  extinguisher  after  use. 

3.  Advise  major  command  of  unit  manning  problem. 

4.  Fit  microphones  in  aircrew  oxygen  masks. 

c.  A  high  delay  tolerance  does  not  exclude  a  task  from  training,  but 
indicates  that  other  factors  will  be  more  of  a  basis  for  acceptance  or 
rejection.  To  obtain  data  on  this  criterion,  individuals  who  are  familiar 
with  the  job  are  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of  delay  that  can  be  tolerated 
before  task  performance  begins,  according  to  all  or  a  subset  of  such 
categories  as  those  listed  below. 

(1)  Extremely  low  -  performance  can  be  put  off  indefinitely: 
almost  never  urgent. 

(2)  Low. 

(3)  Somewhat  below  average. 

(4)  Average. 

(5)  Somewhat  above  average. 

(6)  High. 

(7)  Extremely  high  task  performance  must  begin  instantly. 

A-6.  Frequency  of  performance.  HU 

a.  While  the  probable  consequences  of  Inadequate  performance  of  a 
particular  task  are  serious  and  the  task  delay  tolerance  Is  low,  the  task  R26 
might  still  rate  low  for  training  priority  If  It  Is  rarely  performed. 

EXAMPLE  E 


For  a  medical  corpsman,  the  task  of  "deliver  baby"  Is  so 
rarely  performed  that  It  probably  would  not  be  trained 
In  spite  of  the  serious  consequences  of  Inadequate  perfor¬ 
mance  and  the  relatively  low  task  delay  tolerance. 
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b.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  task  is  performed  frequently,  the  pay-off 
in  terms  of  return  on  training  dollars  expended  is  likely  to  be  great 
particularly  if  there  is  a  known  "best  way"  to  perform  the  task.  A  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  collect  frequency  of  performance  data  on  tasks  Is  to  rate 
their  frequency  of  performance  on  a  scale  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Never  perform. 

(2)  Less  than  once  per  month. 

(3)  At  least  monthly,  but  less  than  twice  per  week. 

(4)  Twice  per  week  or  more. 

A-7 .  Task  learning  difficulty. 

a.  The  learning  difficulty  of  a  task  refers  to  the  time,  effort, 
and  assistance  required  to  achieve  performance  proficiency.  Some  tasks 
encountered  in  each  specialty  are  so  easy  or  so  familiar  that  they  can 
be  readily  "picked  up"  on  the  job  without  formal  training.  At  the  other 
extreme,  some  tasks  are  so  complicated  that  a  job  incumbent  can  perform 
them  adequately  only  after  lengthy,  formal  training.  Other  tasks  lie 
somewhere  between  these  extremes  and  require  different  levels  of  train¬ 
ing.  Tasks  easy  enough  to  be  "picked  up"  on  the  job  without  training 
might  be: 

EXAMPLES 


(1.)  Sweep  floors. 

(2.)  Collect  food  trays  from  patients  in  hospital  wards. 
(3.)  Distribute  unclassified  correspondence  in  an  office. 
Tasks  requiring  lengthy,  formal  training  might  be: 

EXAMPLES 


(1.)  Diagnose  malfunction  in  an  airborne  radar  weapons 
system. 

(2.)  Defuse  unexploded  enemy  bombs. 

(3.)  Identify  parasites  in  clinical  specimens. 

b.  To  obtain  data  on  the  factor  of  task  learning  difficulty,  job 
incumbents  or  others  might  be  asked  to  rate  tasks  they  perform  as  to  the 
training  time  required  to  achieve  proficiency,  or  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  "picking  up"  the  task  on  the  job  without  formal  training.  The 
following  rating  scale  might  be  used: 
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(1)  Extremely  low  -  extremely  easy  to  "pick  up"  without  system¬ 
atic  training. 


(2) 

Low. 

(3) 

Somewhat  below  average. 

(4) 

Average. 

(5) 

Somewhat  above  average. 

» 

(6) 

High. 

(7) 

Extremely  high  -  extremely  difficult  to  learn  without 

systematic  training. 

A-8.  Probability  of  deficient  performance.  G 

a.  The  criterion  of  probability  of  deficient  performance  insures 

that  training  is  given  in  those  essential  job  skills  in  which  job  R26 

incumbents  frequently  perform  poorly.  In  any  job,  some  tasks  are  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  (or  easier  to  bungle)  than  others.  By  tab¬ 
ulating  the  judgments  of  knowledgeable  personnel  regarding  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  deficient  performance,  a  list  of  these  poorly  performed  tasks 
can  be  produced.  Training  of  these  tasks,  regardless  of  their  cri¬ 
ticality,  must  be  given  serious  consideration. 

EXAMPLES 

1.  If  equipment  downtime  is  often  caused  by  faulty 
soldering,  this  skill  may  require  additional 
emphasis  in  a  list  of  tasks  selected  for  training 
of  repairmen. 

2.  If  widespread  theft  of  items  guarded  by  military 
police  is  a  problem,  the  tasks  of  "guard  packages, 
materials,  and  property"  and  "prepare  physical 
security  plans"  may  require  additional  emphasis. 

b.  To  obtain  data  on  the  criterion  of  probability  of  deficient 
performance,  supervisors  of  job  incumbents  might  be  asked  to  rate  each 
task  as  to  how  often,  according  to  the  scale  below,  subordinates  in  the 
DOS  perform  the  task  in  an  unacceptable  manner: 
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(1)  Rarely  if  ever. 

(2)  Less  often  than  other  tasks. 

(3)  About  as  often  as  other  tasks. 

(4)  More  often  than  other  tasks. 

(5)  Very  often. 

A-9.  Immediacy  of  performance  or  time  between  job  entry  and  task 
^  performance . 

a.  The  criterion  of  the  time  interval  between  completion  of  train¬ 
ing  and  performance  of  the  task  on  the  job  has  some  significance  in 
selecting  tasks  for  training.  Here,  the  determining  factors  are: 

(1)  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  high  probability  of  the 
graduate  encountering  the  task  on  the  job  fairly  soon 
after  completing  training.  "Fairly  soon"  means,  in 
this  context,  that  tasks  encountered  within  the  first 
year  after  training  would,  everything  else  being  equal, 
be  weighed  more  heavily  for  selection  than  those  not 
encountered  until  one  to  two  years  later. 

(2)  The  predicted  or  measured  amount  of  decay  of  the  skill 
that  will  take  place  during  the  time  interval. 

EXAMPLE 


The  ability  to  send  and  receive  Morse  Code  is  a 
relatively  difficult  skill  to  acquire.  If  the 
skill  is  not  used,  a  considerable  amount  of  decay 
is  certain  to  occur.  If  the  skill  is  only  rarely 
needed  by  personnel,  it  may  be  wise  to  exclude  the 
task  in  the  training  given  to  all  trainees.  However, 
if  the  skill  is  likely  to  be  used  immediately  after 
graduation  by  most  graduates,  it  probably  should  be 
included  in  the  training  for  all  trainees. 

b.  To  obtain  data  on  this  criterion  job  incumbents  and  others  might 
be  asked  to  rate  the  time  between  job  entry  and  task  performance  on  a 
scale  such  as  the  following: 

(1 )  Task  not  yet  performed. 

(2)  Task  first  performed  more  than  4  years  after  assignment. 
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(3)  Task  first  performed  between  2  and  4  years  after 
assignment. 

(4)  Task  first  performed  between  1  and  2  years  after 
assignment. 

(5)  Task  first  performed  between  6  months  and  1  year  after 
assignment. 

(6)  Task  first  performed  between  3  months  and  6  months  after 
assignment. 

(7)  Task  performed  during  first  3  months  of  assignment. 

A-10.  Procedure .  Because  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  complexity  of 
the  factors,  it  is  not  easy  to  just  combine  all  factors  and  pick  the 
most  important  tasks.  In  fact  the  combination  of  all  eight  values  is 
not  recommended.  For  this  reason  the  four  factor  model  emerged,  as 
being  the  four  most  important  factors.  Still  the  combination  of  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  is  difficult.  One  strategy  involves  the  command  des¬ 
ignating  the  most  important  factor(s).  Then  an  arbitrary  value  is 
specified  as  a  cut  point.  If  a  task  is  above  that  cut  point,  it  is 
selected  for  training,  below  it— rejected.  Then  the  factors  can  be 
combined,  with  respective  cut  scores  indicating  the  most  important 
tasks. 

EXAMPLE 

For  combat  tasks,  the  factor  of  Consequences  of  Inadequate 
Performance  may  be  important.  Thus  any  task  over  6.0 
(serious)  would  be  selected.  Perhaps  the  commander  might 
also  feel  that  a  large  percentage  of  performers  indicates 
a  task  should  be  trained.  Thus  only  tasks  with  over  50% 
of  the  incumbents  performing  would  be  selected.  Combining 
these  two  cut  scores  would  mean  that  all  tasks  performed 
by  50%  of  the  soldiers  and  scoring  6.0  or  higher  on  Con 
sequences  of  Inadequate  Performance  would  be  selected  for 
training.  In  this  way,  the  commander  can  influence  what 
are  the  important  factors  for  selecting  tasks.  (Note  that 
the  establishment  of  the  cut  point  is  arbitrary  and  as  the 
number  of  significant  factors  increases,  the  model  becomes 
more  difficult  to  manage). 

A-ll.  Conclusion.  The  eight  factor  model  is  the  most  comprehensive 
task  selection  model.  Yet  its  comprehensiveness  is  its  shortfall. 
Combining  the  factors  is  difficult  and  awkward.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  data  collected  as  part  of  this  model  may  be  very  valuable  to 
the  designer  of  training  products  or  lessons  that  this  data  should  be 
made  available  and  even  provided  to  the  designers. 
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A-12.  Example  of  8  factor  task  selection  model. 

a.  The  following  example  has  been  developed  to  demonstrate  how 
the  8  factor  model  could  be  utilized  in  the  task  selection  for 
training  process.  The  sample  5  tasks  are  tasks  that  could  be 
derived  from  a  95B10  military  policeman  task  inventory.  Recognize 
that  the  total  inventory  of  tasks  for  95B10  could  be  500  different 
tasks  and  the  task  selection  board  would  have  to  select  the  subset 
of  these  tasks  that  will  be  formally  trained.  The  five  tasks  listed 
were  just  "pulled"  out  of  the  inventory  to  provide  a  manageable 
example  (fig  A-l). 


b.  Using  the  fabricated  data  that  has  been  placed  in  each  block, 
it  is  obvious  that  using  the  8  factor  model  without  some  comnand 
guidance  is  impossible.  Someone  must  specify  which  of  the  8  factors 
are  most  important.  Assuming  that  the  commandant  of  the  MP  school 
has  stated  that  the  factors  that  he  feels  are  most  important  are: 
percent  performing,  consequences  of  inadequate  performance,  and  task 
delay  tolerance,  and  that  task  learning  difficulty  and  immediacy  are 
less  important,  then  the  task  selection  board  can  use  this  data. 
Establishing  cut  scores  is  arbitrary,  for  these  factors  the  following 
cut  scores  were  stated: 

Percent  Performing  -  40% 

Consequences  of  Inadequate  Performance  -  5 
Task  Delay  Tolerance  -  3 
Task  Learning  Difficulty  -  4 
Immediacy  -  5 

c.  Using  the  3  primary  factors  specified  by  the  Commandant,  and 
the  respective  cut  scores  established  (note  that  Task  Delay  Tolerance 
Is  an  Inverted  scale,  with  low  being  most  Important)  the  following 
tasks  met  each  criteria:  Tasks  #1,  4,  5  (fig  A-2). 
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In  this  way  the  commandant  has  directly  influenced  the  tasks  that 
are  selected  for  training,  yet  data  has  been  collected  on  a  variety 
of  factors  and  will  be  available  throughout  subsequent  design  efforts. 
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Task  Number: 


E.  Job  Title:  _ 

F.  Supervisory  Job?  (Yes)  (No) 

G.  Supervision  Required  to  Perform  this  Task? 

Comments  _ _ 

H.  ARTEP  Derivative?  (Yes)  (No) 

Comments  _ - 

I.  SQT  Candidate?  (Yes)  (No) 

Comments _ 

J.  MQS  Candidate?  (Yes)  (No) 

Comments _ - 

K.  Common  Task?  (Yes)  (No) 

Shared  Task? 


7.  Job  Aid  Recommended?  (Yes)  (No) 

Comments  - 


8.  Hazard  Potential: 

A.  Training:  _ - — 

B.  Job  Performance: _ - 


9.  Safety  Certification  Requirements: 


Proponent 

Proponent 


11.  Instructional  Site  Recommendation: 

A.  Analyst's  Recommendation: 

B.  Site  Selection  Board: 

C'.  Final  Recommendation : 


n  job 

□  Job 
n  job 


i_J  Institution 


’  ]  Unknown 


ZH  Institution  ZH  Unknown 
Z  ]  InstitutionfForm  _ _ 


4ALYSIS  WORKSHEET 


2.-  sk  Usage: 

A.  Active  Component 

B.  Reserve  Component 

~]  NG 
i  Reserve 

*  Comments _ 


5  C.  Mobilization 

Comments  _ 


5.  Survey  Data/Field  Feedback: 


3.  Type  Analysis: 

~]  New 

i  |  Revision 

If  Revision,  Why?  _ 

4.  Admin  Data: 

A.  Date  Initiated _ 

B*  Completion  Date  _ 

C.  Analyst's  Name  _ 

Rank  _ _ 

Office  File  Symbol  _ 

Telephone  Number  _ 

D.  Interschool  Coordinate  Comments 


,  SpeciflitjL, 


A.  AOSP.  Date  Inventory  Submitted  to  MODD 
MODD  Coordination  Comments  _ 


Date  Report  Received  _ _ 

Field/ln-House.  Coordination  Comments  _ 


C.  Miscellaneous  Feedback  and  Sources.  Comments 


6.  References: 

A.  Used  in  Analysis 


B.  Required  to  Accomplish  Task 


10.  Current  Training  Materials  Identified  and  Those  Affected  by  Job/Task  Revision  (to  include  title,  media,  number, 
type  devices  or  aids,  etc.). 


12.  Equipment  Used  with/to  Perform  Task: 


14.  Task  Selection  Data  (Fill  in  only  those  used): 

A.  8/4  Factor  Data: 

(1)  Percent  Performing  _ 

(2)  Time  between  Training  and  Task 

Performance  _ 

(3)  Frequency  of  Performance  _ 

(4)  Time  Spent  Performing  Task _ 

(5)  Consequences  of  Inadequate  Performance 


(6)  Probability  of  Inadequate  Performance 


B.  Training  Emphasis  Data: 


C.  DIF  Data: 


D.  Peocetime/Wortime  Data: 


(7)  Task  Delay  Tolerance 
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13.  Enabling  Skills  and  Knowledges  Required  (Functional  or  Specific)  for  Task  (Attach  addition#! sheet,  if  required). 
A.  Baseline  Entry  Level: 


B.  Skill  Hierarchy: 


i 


\ 


f 
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APPENDIX  C 
DATA  SOURCE  LIST 


E 
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Data  Requirement-  Where  Obtained 

1.  Job  analysis 

Task  inventory  preparation 


Job  data 


Duty  positions 


AR  611-201  and  CODAP 
survey 


Target  Population  Data 


%  soldiers  in  MOS  by  skill  leve'  survey  of  units  Aug  79 

with  English  as  second  language 


2.  Task  analysis 
Equipment  on  job 


C-l 


itinu# 


f 
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Continue 


rz 


ft  (Ms  «tcl# 
strength  used  to  | 
support  the 
person's  body 
•tight? 


(All  of  his  body 

rfS  \j— taht? 


€> 


ft  the  pert  thet 
It  being  supported 
done  so  with  the 
staMCh  and/or 
lower  beck 
•uscles? 


Oot  the  task 
regulre  the  person! 
to  exert  h inself 
physically  over  e 
long  period  of 
ttae  without 
getting  winded? 

e.g.  'how  e  ta»11 
ytrd 

-Sum  100 

yards 

-Jog  3  nlles 
-Ucycle  20 

ones 


e.g. 


-Sit -up  in  e 
reclining 
chelr 

-Oo  100  sit- 
ups 

-lie  on  beck 
end  retse 
tegs  off 
the  ground 


Using  the  amis 
J and/or  shoulder 
"nut*  lei? 

-Zi  push-ups 
-Perform  on 
thy  rings 


DYNAMIC 

STRENGTH 


■*1 


TRUNK 

STRENGTH 


JLLL 


D 


[  Continue 


\ 

L _ 

Does  the  task  require  the 
adjustment  of  controls  of 
a  machine  or  vehicle? 

US  V 

Must  the  controls  be  adjusted 
quickly  and  repeatedly  to 
exact  positions? 

\ 

NO 

/ 

e.g.  -Manipulate  farm 
tractor  controls 
-Work  sound  equipment 
for  a  band 
-Drill  a  tooth 

CONTROL 

PRECISION 


NO 


_ ±. _ 

Must  the  controls  bo  adjusted 
to  changes  in  speed  or 
direction  of  a  continuously 
moving  object  or  scene? 

e.g.  -Ride  a  bike  along  side 
a  runner 

-Shoot  a  duck  In  flight 
-Operate  controls  to 
land  a  jet  on  air¬ 
craft  carrier  in 
turbulent  Mater 


* 


JSL 


'  TO  404 


res 


Is  it  necessary  for  the 
person  to  Initiate 
responses  very  quickly? 

e.g.  -Apply  brakes  uhen 
light  turns  red 
-Ouck  to  miss  being 
hit  by  a  snom 
ball 

•Operate  a  busy 
switch  board 
-In  a  spacecraft 
out  Of  control, 
choose  l  of  5 
possible 
corrections  In 
.7  seconds 


res 


) - XZE“D 


Source : 

U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences.  Prototype  Handbook  for  the  Human 
Resources  Test  and  Evaluation  System  (HRTES) , 

Working  Draft,  November  1978. 
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wnat  algorithms  are  usedv 
How  these  tie  into  the  process* 
When  they  are  applied. 


APPENDIX  E 

INITIAL  TRAINING  SITE  RECOMMENDATION 
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E-l.  Purpose.  The  Army  has  the  option  of  training  soldiers  before  they 
are  sent  to  the  unit,  while  in  the  unit,  or  choosing  to  not  train  on  a 
given  set  of  tasks.  Most  MOS  have  several  different  duty  positions 
within  each  skill  level  and  require  different  skills,  knowledges,  and 
abilities.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  Army  and  the  nature  of  the  system,  it 
is  presently  not  possible  to  predict  while  in  training  which  of  these 
specific  duty  positions  the  soldier  will  occupy  after  training.  The 
service  school  must  identify  where  every  task  selected  for  training  in 
an  MOS  will  be  trained.  This  training  development  decision  requires 
extensive  management  input.  It  is  an  evolutionary  process  that  begins 
with  a  suggestion  from  the  analyst,  progresses  to  a  Site  Selection  Board 
that  recommends  a  training  site,  and  ends  with  the  designer  refining  and 
selecting  the  actual  training  site.  The  process  to  be  proposed  in  this 
pamphlet  is  designed  to  be  simple,  yet  provide  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
where  to  train  a  given  set  of  tasks.  It  is  not  directive  in  nature, 
rather  it  is  suggested  as  a  quality  control  measure  for  this  management 
decision. 


E-2.  Background. 

a.  The  procedure  in  determining  where  a  task  is  trained,  does  not 
begin  with  the  task,  but  with  the  officer  or  enlisted  specialty.  The 
systems  approach  to  training  is  derived  from  its  orientation  towards  the 
job.  If  in  the  decision  of  where  to  train  a  task,  the  orientation  is 
down  to  the  task,  then  the  value  of  that  decision  is  highly  suspect. 

b.  The  analyst  develops  an  opinion  about  the  specialty  and  how  it 
should  be  trained.  Although  this  opinion  may  not  be  empirically  derived 
it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  This  initial  recommendation  is 
derived  from  a  gut  feeling  about  the  job  that  normally  develops  during 
analysis.  It  should  be  provided  to  the  Site-Selection  Board  (as  noted 
on  the  task  analysis  worksheet)  for  each  task  that  the  analyst  desires 
to  make  a  site  recommendation  on.  This  handbook  defines  the  role  of  the 
job  analyst  and/or  task  analyst  in  terms  of  the  data  to  be  collected. 

The  analyst  is  the  collector  of  this  information,  rather  than  the  user. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  formal  recommendation  of  where  a  task  should 

be  trained  is  made  by  a  Site-Selection  Board  (note:  this  board  is  suggested 
but  not  a  requirement  of  the  site  selection  process). 


c.  This  Board  formulates  recommendations  describing  where  the  task 
"selected  for  training"  will  be  trained.  No  selection  board  will  ever 
have  a  100  percent  correct  "selection  record."  The  5°?LIh£2  hv  the 
accurate  as  possible  considering  the  present  state  of  adoption  by  the 

Site-Selection  Board. 
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E-3.  Procedure. 


a.  The  Site  Selection  Board  begins  by  examining  the  specialty  in 
terms  of  its  various  job/duty  positions.  The  first  decision  on  whether 
to  train  in  the  institution  or  in  the  uni t  is  based  upon  the  percent  of 
people  in  the  MOS,  in  each  duty  position.  If  a  specific  duty  position 
accounts  for  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  personnel  within  an  MOS, 
then  that  duty  position  is  identified  to  be  trained  in  the  institution. 
For  example,  for  MOS  95B,  Military  Police,  at  Skill  Level  1,  there  are 
several  different  duty  positions,  to  list  just  a  few  military  police, 
desk  clerk,  radio  dispatch  clerk,  fingerprint  clerk,  machinegunner , 
investigator,  prisoner-of-war  processing  specialist,  etc.  The  majority 
of  these  duty  positions  account  for  a  relatively  small  percent  of  the 
total  MOS  strength  .  In  this  example, the  decision  is  easy  because  the 
position  of  military  police  accounts  for  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
MOS  for  Skill  Level  1.  Not  all  MOS  are  that  obvious.  (See  appendix  F  for 
another  example,  MOS  63B.) 

b.  What  is  a  substantial  percentage  of  personnel  within  an  MOS  in  a 
duty  position  that  would  justify  institutional  training?  This  answer 
must  be  determined  by  the  training  managers  within  each  service  school. 

It  would  be  ill  advised  to  establish  a  TRADOC-wide  cut  level  (Yet  as  a 
guideline  for  reference  purposes,  40  percent  of  an  MOS  in  a  duty  position 
could  be  defined  as  substantial). 

c.  Because  a  duty  position  is  designated  for  institutional  train¬ 
ing,  not  all  of  its  tasks  "selected  for  training"  have  to  be  trained  in 
the  institution.  Similarly,  all  tasks  which  are  part  of  a  duty  position 
designated  for  unit  training,  may  not  be  trained  in  the  unit.  The 
decision  of  where  tasks  are  to  be  trained  is  the  second  phase  of  site 
selection  (e.g.,  limited  availability  of  simulators,  costs,  or  other 
identified  management/resource  limitations).  These  factors  must  be 
identified  and  explained  early  on  in  the  commandant's  training  strategy/ 
philosophy  for  use  by  analysts  and  the  site  selection  board. 

d.  Once  a  duty  position  has  been  designated  for  either  institution 
or  unit  training,  then  each  task  is  reviewed  by  the  Site-Selection 
Board.  The  Board  should  utilize  the  following  factors  in  deciding 
whether  the  task  is  to  be  retained  in  its  present  site:  percent  per¬ 
forming,  performed  within  the  first  6  months  after  training,  and  not 
constrained  by  site. 


e.  For  institutional  training,  if  a  task  is  performed  by  a  large 
percentage  of  the  duty  position,  and  within  the  first  six  months,  it 
would  be  retained  for  training  within  the  institution,  provided  there 
are  no  constraints.  If  there  are  constraints  or  if  it  is  not  performed 
within  the  first  6  months,  then  that  task  would  be  moved  to  unit  training. 
For  those  duty  positions  designated  for  unit  training,  the  same  guidelines 
apply,  only  reversed.  If  a  task  is  performed  by  a  small  percentage  of 
the  specialty  but  not  within  the  first  6  months  after  training,  then  it 

is  retained  for  training  in  the  unit,  provided  there  are  no  constraints. 

If  there  are  constraints,  or  if  it  is  performed  within  the  first  6 
months  after  training,  then  on  a  task-by-task  basis  a  decision  will  have 
to  be  made  weighing  the  constraints  of  training  in  either  environment, 
the  inclusion  of  a  task  in  institutional  training  (everyone  trained), 
and  training  in  the  unit,  acknowledging  that  the  task  is  performed  soon 
after  assignment. 

f.  There  will  be  common  tasks  between  duty  positions.  If  a  task  is 
part  of  a  duty  position  scheduled  for  institutional  training,  and  placed 
there  then  all  other  duty  positions  with  that  task  can  assign  it  to 
institutional  training  automatically.  This  process  has  a  weakness  in 
its  simplicity.  Certainly,  more  factors  could  be  incorporated  such  as, 
complexity  of  task,  transferability  of  knowledge,  safety,  etc.  The  goal 
of  site  selection  at  the  end  of  job  and  task  analysis  is  to  have  a 
simple  procedure  that  can  be  followed  and  provide  reasonable  site 
recommendations  to  the  designer  and  concurrently  to  the  resource  manager 
(A  simplified  portrayal  of  the  process  is  shown  in  figure  E-l).  As  the 
complexity  of  the  process  increases,  its  functionality  may  deteriorate. 

g.  The  Army  has  a  problem  in  projecting  or  identifying  the  specific 
job  that  a  person  will  occupy  upon  completion  of  training.  If  the  job 
can  be  identified,  then  the  imprecision  of  the  present  site  selection 
process  can  be  improved.  Until  that  day,  the  training  manager  has  a 
challenging  mission  in  allocating  training  resources  to  the  appropriate 
training  site.  The  Site  Selection  Board  must  make  its  best  recommen¬ 
dation  as  to  where  specific  tasks  should  be  trained.  This  estimate 
becomes  the  projection,  in  training  dollars,  that  is  fed  into  the 
resource  management  cycle. 

h.  Because  of  the  similarity  of  the  Task  Selection  for  Training 
Board  and  the  Site  Selection  Board,  the  guidelines  suggested  in  Chapter 
7  regarding:  composition,  size,  and  chairmanship  should  apply.  The 
boards  do  have  dissimilar  products  but  should  not  be  composed  of  the 
same  members. 
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i.  At  the  completion  of  the  task  analysis,  as  the  final  data  is  ac¬ 
quired,  the  designer  makes  the  final  decision  on  the  training  site  for 
each  task.  Whenever  a  site  selection  board  is  held  (school /agency 
dependent),  it  must  be  understood  that  the  final  decision  can  not  be  made 
until  after  the  task  analysis  process  is  complete. 

E-4.  Mobilization.  A  consideration  introduced,  after  the  task  has  been 
tentatively  designated  to  a  training  site,  is  the  potential  for  war. 
During  peacetime  the  Army  trains  soldiers  on  the  critical  tasks  both  in 
the  institution  and/or  the  unit.  However  during  a  mobilization  the  Army 
may  not  have  this  extended  training  opportunity  and  it  may  have  to 
conduct  alj[  of  its  training  in  basic  and  AIT  under  a  compressed  time 
schedule.  The  training  managers  must  address  the  potential  implications 
of  a  mobilization  and  how  it  would  affect  the  training  base  in  terms  of 
tasks  to  be  trained,  amount  of  additional  time  required,  and  other 
resource  implications. 


,  INITIAL  SITE 

F®"  E-i  SELECTI0N  process 
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SITE  SELECTION  EXAMPLE 


F-l.  General .  The  process  of  selecting  tasks  for  training  (critical 
tasks)  and  recommending  a  site  selection  for  each  task  is  complex.  The 
following  example  shows  how  the  process  might  be  adapted  to  the  MOS 
(63B)  wheel  vehicle  mechanic.  This  MOS  has  been  selected  as  an  example 
to  show  the  entire  process  of  selecting  tasks  for  training  and  recom¬ 
mending  where  each  task  is  trained.  This  example  is  placed  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  job  analysis,  task  analysis  process.  The  job  to  be 
analyzed  is  MOS  63B  (Skill  Level  1). 

F-2.  63B10  MOS  (wheel  vehicle  mechanic).  This  job  has  three  different 

duty  positions:  n re  Repairer,  Mechanic,  and  Wrecker  Operator.  Con¬ 
tained  within  this  job  there  are  approximately  18  different  duties, 
ranging  from:  perform  power  train  component  maintenance,  perform 
gasoline/diesel  engine  electrical  system  maintenance,  perform  brake 
maintenance,  perform  tire  repairer  duties,  and  perform  wrecker  operator/ 
recovery  ooeration  duties. 

F-3.  Procedure. 

a.  The  task  inventory  of  these  different  duty  positions  is  composed 
of  approximately  633  tasks.  The  Task  Selection  Board  (hypothetically) 
selected  167  of  these  tasks  for  training,  using  the  procedures  described 
in  chapter  7.  The  task  analysis  effort  was  then  directed  to  these  167 
tasks.  The  task  analysis  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  described  in  chapter  8. 

b.  The  site  selection  recommendation  was  made  by  a  Site  Selection 
Board  using  the  procedures  described  in  Appendix  E.  Considering  the 
total  MOS  and  all  skill  levels,  approximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
authorized  force  was  found  in  the  first  skill  level  of  this  MOS.  For 
that  skill  level,  approximately  50  percent  of  the  soldiers  were  tire 
repairers,  43  percent  were  wheel  vehicle  mechanics,  and  7  percent  were 
wrecker  operators.  Using  the  hypothesized  cutoff  score  of  40  percent  to 
designate  whether  a  duty  position  is  trained  institutionally  or  in  the 
unit,  the  tire  repairer  and  mechanic  duty  positions  were  both  initially 
designated  to  be  trained  at  the  institution,  and  the  wrecker  operator 
duty  position  trained  In  the  unit. 

c.  A  detailed  analysis  of  each  duty  position  showed  that  of  the  167 
critical  tasks,  the  position  of  tire  repairer  had  85  critical  tasks,  the 
position  of  wheel  vehicle  mechanic  had  82  critical  tasks,  and  the 
wrecker  operator  position  had  67  critical  tasksv(fig  F-l). 


/ 
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To  help  understand  this  analysis  of  how  tasks  would  be  given  an  initial 
training  site,  look  at  figure  F-l  and  follow  each  step. 


d.  Considering  first  the  institutional  training,  the  position  of 
tire  repairer  had  85  critical  tasks.  On  a  task-by-task  basis,  each  task 
was  examined  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  soldiers  performing  it  and 
whether  the  task  was  performed  within  the  first  6  months  after  training. 
Sixty  tasks  had  a  relatively  high  percent  performance  and  were  performed 
within  the  first  6  months  after  training.  Of  these  60  tasks,  7  tasks 
could  not  be  trained  institutionally  because  of  resource  constraints. 

Of  the  25  tasks  not  performed  within  the  first  6  months  after  training, 
only  2  could  not  be  trained  in  the  unit.  Accordingly,  for  the  duty 
position  of  tire  repairer:  85  tasks  were  originally  identified  as 
critical,  55  tasks  were  finally  recommended  for  institutional  training, 
and  30  for  unit  training. 

e.  The  analysis  for  the  wrecker  operator  duty  position  is  built 
upon  site  recommendations  made  for  the  other  duty  positions;  tire 
repairer,  mechanic.  If  a  task  is  performed  by  more  than  one  duty 
position,  then  the  decision  on  where  to  train  it  has  to  be  made  only 
once.  For  the  wrecker  operator,  because  of  its  low  percentage  of 
personnel,  the  duty  position  was  designated  for  training  in  the  unit. 

Yet  of  the  67  critical  tasks,  15  were  already  identified  for  training  in 
the  institution.  Thus  only  52  tasks  would  have  to  be  reviewed.  Of 
these,  the  Site  Selection  Board  identified  16  that  were  performed 
within  the  first  6  months  after  training  and  which  had  no  constraints 
for  training  in  the  institution.  The  remaining  36  tasks  all  could  be 
trained  in  the  unit.  Accordingly,  for  the  wrecker  operator  duty  po¬ 
sition:  67  tasks  were  identified  as  critical,  31  tasks  were  recommended 
for  training  at  the  institution,  and  36  were  recommended  for  unit 
training. 

F-4.  Conclusions. 

a.  Through  this  iterative  process,  on  a  task-by-task  basis  each 
task  receives  an  initial  recommendation  as  to  where  it  should  be  trained. 
The  first  site  decision  is  made  on  a  duty  position  basis,  thereby  des¬ 
ignating  the  primary  training  site  for  each  duty  position  as  either 
institutional  or  unit  training. 

b.  Although  a  duty  position  has  been  designated  for  training  at 
either  the  institution  or  in  the  unit,  not  all  tasks  are  trained  within 
the  institution  or  within  the  unit.  Tasks  within  each  duty  position 
could  be  shared  between  Institution  and  unit  depending  upon  the  initial 
requirement  for  performance,  the  amount  of  constraints  precluding 
training,  and  the  percentage  of  personnel  performing  the  task. 
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c.  This  example  delineates  the  task  selection  and  site  selection 
process  showing  how  a  set  of  tasks  would  be  designated  for  training 
within  a  duty  position  into  either  institutional  training  or  unit 
training.  The  Site  Selection  Board  gives  this  initial  recommendation  to 
the  designers.  They  elaborate  on  it  and  then  make  a  final  decision  on 
where  each  task  should  be  trained. 


INSTITUTION 


UNIT 


SITE  SELECTION 
fipn  H  EXAMPLE 
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6-1 .  Purpose.  The  Job  Performance  Measure  (JPM)  provides  an  assessment 
of  the  soldier's  competence  in  a  specific  task.  Prepared  at  the  task 
level,  it  represents  the  best  approximation  of  how  the  soldier  is 
evaluated  on  the  job  while  performing  the  task. 

6-2.  Scope.  The  Job  Performance  Measure  is  the  single  reference  that 
the  total  training  system  can  use  as  the  indicator  of  competence. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  JPM,  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on 
their  development  and  validation.  The  JPM  forms  the  basis  for  the 
training  development  process,  is  equivalent  with  the  Soldier's  Manual 
task  statement  and  could  easily  be  identified  as  an  SQT  test  item. 

6-3.  Preparation.  The  preparation  of  the  Job  Performance  Measure  is 
the  responsibility  of  several  individuals.  Though  the  JPM  is  prepared 
during  the  analysis  effort,  it  is  NOT  the  responsibility  of  the  analyst. 
Rather,  the  analyst  will  provide  input  to  the  actual  writer  of  the  JPM. 
This  individual  would  be  a  member  of  the  developmental  team,  or  perhaps 
an  evaluation  specialist,  or  even  a  combined  effort  of  all  three  (anal¬ 
ysis,  development,  evaluation).  Through  the  integrated  efforts  of 
analysis,  development,  and  evaluation  personnel  JPM  can  assist  In  the 
assessment/evaluation  process. 

6-4.  Considerations.  The  analyst,  because  of  his  Involvement  In  the 
data  collection  effort  (Job  Analysis  and  Task  Analysis)  is  able  to 
project  whether  a  task  is  testable.  The  professional  recommendation  of 
the  evaluation  specialist  further  qualifies  the  JPM  in  terms  of  cost, 
time,  equipment,  practicality,  reliability,  and  validity  of  the  test. 

a.  Is  the  task  testable  on  the  job?  Because  of  constraints,  i.e., 
people,  equipment,  facilities,  ranges,  etc.,  a  task  may  not  be  able  to 
be  tested  on  the  job. 

b.  If  the  task  is  not  testable,  what  simulation  of  the  task  Is 
possible? 

c.  Considering  the  variance  in  degree  of  fidelity  that  JPM  may 
have,  what  approximation  to  real  world  capability  can  be  predicted  from 
the  JPM  administered  on  the  job,  or  in  the  school  environment? 
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6-5.  Sample  JPM:  protective  mask. 


a.  Job  performance  measures,  which  are  measures  of  task  performance, 
become  the  official  Anqy  technique  for  saying  what  adequate  task  per¬ 
formance  Is.  The  task  statement  contains  the  behavior,  conditions,  and 
standards  of  performance.  The  JPM  converts  these  statements  of  behavior, 
conditions,  and  standards  Into  a  procedure  for  measuring  a  soldier's 
performance.  Simple  tasks  like  putting  on  the  protective  mask  can  be 
readily  seen  (figure  6-1). 

TASK:  Put  on  the  protective  mask  after  detecting  the  presence 
of  gas  In  the  area  or  hearing  the  warning  "6AS"  shouted 
by  another.  Within  nine  seconds. 

Job  Performance  Measure 


Put  on  the  Protective  Mask 

Condition:  When  detecting  gas  In  the  area  or  hearing  the  warning  "6AS." 
Standard:  Within  9  seconds 
Initiating  Cue:  "6AS.” 
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Stop  breathing  (can  not  observe  this 
unless  In  gas  chamber) 

Stows  or  secures  weapons  or  equipment 

promptly 

Removes  helmet 

Opens  carrier  and  removes  mask  promptly 

Grasps  facepiece  with  both  hands 
Slides  thumbs  under  lower  head 
harness  straps 

Seats  chin  firmly  In  pocket  of 
facepiece 

Pulls  harness  over  head 

Closes  hand  over  outlet  valve  to 
clear  mask 

Blows  hard  to  clear  mask 

Places  palms  over  air  Inlets  to 
block  air  supply 
Inhales  to  collapse  mask 


SO 

Time _ 

Coements 


Figure  G-1.  Job  performance  measure. 

b.  While  the  correct  form  of  a  task  statement  communicates  what 
Is  to  be  done,  the  correct  procedure  Is  not  spelled  out.  Normally, 
a  procedural  task  Is  detailed  so  that  each  step  Is  documented  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  process  or  action,  the  order,  the  discriminations  and 
necessary  decisions.  The  JPM  Is  taken  from  the  task  detail.  In  the 
0PM  for  putting  on  the  protective  mask,  the  JPM  administrator  can  not, 
with  the  equipment  provided,  tell  whether  the  soldier  stopped  breath¬ 
ing— that  can  only  be  observed  In  a  special  room.  That  Item  Is  not 
administered  except  when  In  a  gas-present  area.  An  artificial"" 
Initiating  cue  must  be  substituted.  Here,  the  test  administrator  might 
yell  "GAS"  loudly  or  provide  some  other  clear  cue.  The  administrator 
must  memorize  the  procedure,  and  fill  out  the  JPM  Checklist  form  after 
the  performance  Is  complete,  and  note  the  reasons  for  any  bad  perfor¬ 
mance  after  the  performance  Is  complete.  There  Is  not  enough  time  In 
the  9  second  limit  for  test  administrators  to  move  their  eyes  from  the 
soldier. 
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G-6.  Design  guidelines  ^ 

a.  In  designing  the  JPM,  locate  critical  performances  and 
decision  blocks  performed  correctly  by  experienced  personnel  and 
incorrectly  by  nonmasters.  These  should  be  clearly  observable  by 
the  administrator  either  by  seeing  the  soldier  actually  do  something 
or  by  watching  an  indicator  or  signal  which  occurs  when  the  procedure 
is  clearly  correct  or  clearly  incorrect.  Some  tasks  are  more  com¬ 
plicated  because  they  depend  on  a  correct  action  or  output  from  an¬ 
other  soldier  or  supervisor.  If  a  gunner  calls  for  a  three  bag  charge 
and  the  loader  inserts  only  two,  the  scoring  will  be  incorrect.  Some¬ 
times  a  tape  recording  or  video  tape  of  the  task  performance  makes  the 
scoring  more  reliable.  It  is  critical  that  the  procedure  and  order 
of  performance  be  standard  for  all  JPM  administrators.  Further,  ex¬ 
perts  must  agree  whether  the  task  has  been  performed  correctly. 

b.  If  there  is  no  known  way  to  develop  a  standard  procedure  for 
measuring  the  performance,  it  must  be  further  analyzed  for  observables 
or  redefined  so  that  objectively  verifiable  indicators  can  be  reliably 
judged  or  rated.  When  there  is  no  general  consensus  as  to  how  a  per¬ 
formance  should  be  conducted  or  rated,  develop  an  arbitrary  procedure 
which  can  be  clearly  rated.  A  salute  is  arbitrary,  but.  In  the  U.S. 

Am\y,  there  is  one  clearly  accepted  procedure.  The  British  and  Germans 
do  it  differently  but  they  serve  the  same  tradition.  Some  tasks  may 

be  done  correctly  by  more  than  one  sequence.  When  this  situation 

occurs,  it  must  be  clearly  Indicated  on  the  JPM  so  that  everyone  will  v 

get  full  credit. 

G-7.  Conclusions.  The  JPM  provides  the  means  to  assess  job  perfor¬ 
mance  through  measuring  performance  on  each  task.  It  Is  a  critical 
element  in  the  training  development  cycle  and  certainly  the  subject 
of  much  debate.  Recognizing  its  significance  and  relevance,  the 
preparation  of  JPM’s  is  a  vital  training  development  step  and  a 
crucial  event  that  occurs  during  the  front  end  analysis  efforts. 
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LEARNING  HIERARCHIES  R9 


H-l.  Purpose.  The  creation  of  a  learning  hierarchy  involves  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  analysis  phase  of  training  development  to  the  design 
phase.  It  is  here  that  the  course  designer,  using  the  task  analysis 
data  on  each  task  worksheet  provided  by  analysis,  lays  out  the  skills 
that  will  be  taught  and  begins  to  deal  with  their  relationships.  A 
learning  hierarchy,  or  shorthand  pyramid  of  objectives  is  a  quick  and 
efficient  way  of  showing  a  working  draft  of  the  skills,  knowledges, 
and  their  relationships  to  one  another,  necessary  for  performing  the 
terminal  objective.  Through  such  a  hierarchy,  the  designer  creates 
a  visual  representation  of  the  relationship  between  a  terminal  objec¬ 
tive  and  Its  subordinate  objectives  (fig  H-1). 

H-2.  Example  learning  hierarchy.  In  this  hierarchy,  the  designer  has 
taken  one  specific  task  from  the  task  list  provided  by  the  analyst 
(navigate  from  point  A  to  point  B)  and  has  written  a  task  statement 
(task/condition/standard)  for  that  portion  of  the  course.  From  the 
terminal  objective,  he  has  derived  the  major  subordinate  skills  (orient 
map  and  compass/hike  with  pack),  and  then  further  broken  down  those 
subordinate  skills  into  lower  level  prerequisite  skills  and  knowledges. 
Further,  he  has  shown,  by  drawing  prerequisite  lines,  the  relationships 
between  all  subordinate  skills  and  knowledges  and  the  terminal  objective. 
Thus,  for  purposes  of  course  design,  he  can  now  determine  which  specific 
skills  must  be  learned  before  the  student  can  master  higher  level  skills. 
With  the  completed  learning  hierarchy  there  is  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  essential  content  of  this  particular  portion  of  the  course. 
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1-1.  Definition.  A  job  aid  provides  information  that  guides  or  facil¬ 
itates  on-the-job  performance.  It  is  used  in  the  actual  work  situation. 

%  1-2.  Examples.  Checklists,  flowcharts,  worksheets,  decision  tables, 

system- fault  tables,  etc.,  are  all  forms  of  job  aids. 

1-3.  Characteristics.  A  job  aid  reduces  or  eliminates  the  need  for 
^  recallby  providing:  a)  when  a  task  is  performed,  b)  what  is  to  be 

done,  c)  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

1-4,  Data  required  to  make  the  decision. 

Task  delay  tolerance 

Rate  of  penormance 

Frequency  of  performance 

Consequences  of  error 

Number  of  steps  in  task 

Physical  constraints  (to  using  job  aids) 

Complexity  (number  of  decisions,  discriminations) 

Task  done  in  variety  of  situations 

^  Parts  of  the  task  are  common  or  facilitate  other  tasks 

Type  of  stimulus  (visual,  auditory) 

1-5.  Rules. 

a.  Tasks  which  cannot  be  job  aided  because  there  is  little  time  to 
use  a  job  aid,  are  those  having: 

low  task  delay  tolerance 
high  rate  of  performance 

b.  Tasks  which  should  be  job  aided,  are  those  having: 

low  frequency 
many  steps 
many  decision  points 
high  consequences  of  error 

)  c.  Practice  must  be  provided  in  using  the  job  aid.  Other  reasons 

for  a  combination  of  job  aids  and  training  are  when  the  task: 


1-1 


must  be  applied  In  a  variety  of  situations 
has  parts  that  are  common  skills  or  facilitate  other 
has  stimuli  that  are  difficult  to  discriminate  (e.g. 
vibration,  etc.) 


1-2 


tasks 

detective. 
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MAIL  BACK  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  TRADOC  PAM  351-4  JOB  &  TASK  ANALYSIS 

You  are  asked  and  encouraged  to  comment  upon  this  handbook  and  its 
application  to  the  job  and  task  analysis  process.  Since  the 
methodology  for  job  and  task  analysis  progresses  faster  than  training 
developments  products  are  capable  of  responding.  It  is  essential  that 
TRADOC  receive  comments  on  areas  within  the  realm  of  job  and  task 
analysis  so  that  future  job  and  task  analysis  training  and  guidance 
can  be  refined  to  meet  the  user's  needs.  Your  assistance  In  this 
refinement  effort  is  essential  to  the  TRADOC  training  developments 
process.  Please  provide  us  your  candid  feedback,  name,  AUTOVON 
number,  etc.  so  as  to  assist  us  In  understanding  your  comments.  If 
you  prefer  discussing  this  Information  on  the  telephone  Instead  of 
writing,  call  AV  680-3608  and  discuss  your  comments  with  personnel 
of  the  Occupational  Research  and  Analysis  Division  of  the  Training 
Developments  Institute,  Fort  Monroe,  VA. 

NAME: _  AUTOVON: _ 

POSITION: _  SCHOOL: _ 

OFFICE  SYMBOL: _ 

1.  Is  this  document  useful  to  you?  (YES)  (NO) 

2.  As  you  use  this  document  are  there  areas  that  you  feel  require 
EXPANDING?  (YES)  (NO)  REDOING?  (YES)  (NO) 

COMMENTS : _ 


3.  Have  you  completed  the  J&TA  training  course  (or  portions  thereof)? 
(YES)  (NO) 

COMMENTS : _ 


T.  Did  this  training  material  provide  the  skills  and  knowledges  you 
needed  to  do  your  job?  (YES)  (NO)  If  NO  what  was  missing? 
COMMENTS: _  _ 


T.  Did  this  pamphlet  provide  enough  Information  to  assist  you  In 
doing  your  job?  (YES)  (NO) 

COMMENTS : _ 


6.  Are  there  any  areas/subjects  In  this  handbook  that  caused  you 
any  problems?  (YES)  (NO) 

7.  What  would  you  do  to  Improve  this  handbook  If  you  were  to 
republish  It  (l.e.,  format,  content,  etc.)? 

COMMENTS : _ 


8.  Have  you  any  suggestions  on  refining  the  J&TA  process?  Procedures? 
(YES)  NO) 

COMMENTS : _ 


TRADOC  Pam  351 -4(T) 


The  proponent  for  this  pamphlet  Is  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Training.  Users  are  Invited 
to  send  comments  and  suggested  improvements  on  OA  Form 
2028  (Recommended  Changes  to  Publications)  through  channels 
to  Cdr,  TRADOC,  ATTN:  ATTNG-TDI-ORA,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 
23651. 


FOR  THE  COMMANDER: 


JOHN  B.  BLOUNT 
Major  General ,  GS 
Chief  of  Staff 
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